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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BENGAL, 
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After protracted correspondence with the Government of India on tho 
subject of tho forms to bo used in futuro educational returns, tho new forms 
prescribed in tho Resolution of that Government, dated tho Oth January 1879, 
were finally adopted for Bengal. Certain modifications in tho rules which 
accompanied them were, however, permitted, these being rendered necessary 
by the special character of tho schools of this province. The most important 
concessions made wore (1) that a high school should continue to bo treated as 
one school, and not divided into three — a high, a middle, and a primary; (2) that 
for tho purpose of showing tho expenditure upon tho lower departments of 
middle and high schools a certain equitable proportion, to be determined 
by tho local Government, of the cost of each class of schools should be shown 
as primary expenditure ; (8) that the rule requiring each pupil to pass, before 
entering a school of any higher class, tho qualifying examination for that class 
of schools, should not bo insisted on; and (4) that the departmental examin- 
ations and standards prevailing in Bengal should bo accepted, in lieu of the 
corresponding, or nearly corresponding, standards prescribed by the rules. 
With these modifications there will be no difficulty in employing tho now forms. 
Before, however, the orders to that effect were received, tho old forms had 
been printed and distributed, with tho result that the final and complete 
adoption of the new forms must be postponed for another year. -Tho- tables 
at the end of this report aro therefore compiled according to tho old forms. 
I have, however, added a second set of tables, drawn up according to the now 
forms, though differing from them in certain particulars in which it has not 
been in my power to furnish tho necessary information. In theso latter tables 
lower vernacular schools have been included among middle schools, the class 
to which they rightly belong. No division of primary schools into “upper” and 
“ lower ” has been made, since that distinction does not exist in tho Bengal 
syetom. Throughout the present report tho term “ higher school,” hitherto 
used in Bengal, has boon replaced by “ high school,” in accordance with 
the new rules. 

2. The order of subjects prescribed by tho now rules has again been 
followed in this, as in tho last report. They are — 

I. — General summary. 

II. — Controlling agoncies. 

III. — University education. 

IV. — Secondary ditto. 

V. — Primary ditto. 

VT. — Schools for special or technical training. 

V II. — Scholarships. 

"VIII. — Employment of students in the public service. 

IX. — Books. 

Special sections have, however, been introduced on the subjects of European 
au4 Eurasian education, and the education of girls. 
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I. — GENERAL SUMMARY. 

3. The year has been marked by a large and general increase in the 
number of schools and pupils in institutions of almost every class. The following 
summary statement shows a total gain of 6,098 schools and 91,323 pupils, the 
great bulk of which is due, as in former years, to the continued expansion of the 
system of primary education. The figures include every school which has 
furnished returns — 


1*79. 18*K 


Cum of luMT&rcTfOsr. 

Bchools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

University 

... Colleges 

20 

1.963 

20 

2,080 


f Higher English schools 

196 

36,033 

200 

38,618 


1 Middle ,, 

510 

31,490 

654 

32,812 

Secondary 

j 

* 1 Middle vernacular schools ... 

1,061 

52,607 

1,085 

64,562 


L Lower t* » 

1,511 

53,301 

1,498 

6 4,296 

Primary 

(4 . Primary schools 

29,270 

531,061 

35,269 

613,452 

Special 

... 

60 

3,806 

68 

3,520 

Female 

. . ... ... ... ... 

543 

12,777 

667 

15,158* 

European aud Eurasian 

47 

4,577 

46 

4,532 


Total 

83.278 

727.707 

39,370 

819,030 


* Including 288 boys muling in girls’ schools. 


4. Tho number of colleges has actually been roduced by one, the Rung- 
poro Collego classes, containing nine students, having been closed at the ond of 
tho sossion of 1879. On tho other hand, the Baptist Mission College at 
Seramporo, also with nino students, has now again furnished returns, after having 
for two years omitted to do so. There is therefore a net increase of 108 in tho 
number of collego students. Of these, Government colleges claim 19 and aided 
colleges 13, while tho unaided Metropolitan Institution shows an increaso of 
80 students. 

5. Secondary instruction shows a loss of ono school, but a gain of 6,767 
studonts. Tho loss is confined to tho class of lower vernacular schools, which 
have decreased by 43, while thoy still show a gain of 905 pupils. Tho 
dccroaso is chiofly duo to tho general and still growing desire to extend 
tho bounds of primary education, and tho consequent tendency of district 
officers to withdraw high grants from individual schools in order to 
sproad their allotments over a wider area. In other classes of secondary 
schools thcro is a satisfactory incroaso, — namely, of four high schools 
with 2,565 pupils ; of 11 middle English schools with 1,322 pupils; and of 
24 middlo vernacular schools with 1,955 pupils. The strict scrutiny of 
inefficient schools, which formed so prominent a part of tho operations of tho 
previous year, has still boon continued, and has resulted in the withdrawal of 
a considerable number of grants, which have been or will be transferred to 
now and more promising schools. 

6. Primary instruction shows a gain of 5,988 schools and 82,388 pupils. 
Tho constant incroaso of 6,000 or 7,000 schools every year merely shows, as has 
been repeatedly explained, tho continued efforts ana the increasing success of 
district officers, aided by tho inspecting staff, in bringing larger and larger 
numbers of village schools within the compass of tho primary system, by 
offering them now subjects and standards, encouraging them by the promise of 
rowards, and thus giving them, in a greater or less degree, a permanent existence 
and tho hopo and moans of future improvement. The increase in the number of 
schools is distributed as follows : — In the Burdwan Division 700 schools havo 
been added ; in Orissa 900 ; in Eastern Bengal 900 ; in the Patna Division 
2,000; and in Bhagulporo 1,000. 

7. Under tho head of “ special instruction ” there is a loss of tw r o schools 
and 285 pupils A law department has been added to the Rajshahye College, 
which is balanced by the closing of the survey school at Hooghly. Two 
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normal schools have been closed, and the Dehree school for European 
apprentices has been transferred to the new Engineering College at Howrah, 
of which it now forms one department. Other less important changes have 
taken place in Madrasahs and petty industrial schools, aided or private. 

8. The education of native girls has been extended by the addition of 114 
schools and 2,381 pupils ; and tho total number of girls under instruction, 
including those reading in boys’ schools and normal schools, has increased from 
23,732 to 28,225. Tho majority of the new schools are aided from the 
primary grant, 25 having been adaed in tho Presidency Division, 57 in Dacca — 
always pre-eminent in education of this class — and 14 in tho hitherto backward 
province of Behar. In tho district of Nuddea 11 grant-in-aid schools hove 
been opened in connection with tho Church Mission Agency. 

9. In the subjoined table tho schools aro clnssifiod according to the sourco 
of their incomo and the grant by which they are maintained : — 


1879 . 1880 . 


Class of IifSTiTCTioifs. 

8chool*. 

Pupils. 

School*. 

Pupil*. 

Government schools And colleges ... 

307 

28,423 

301 

29,332 

Grant-in-aid ,, ,, ,, 

1.077 

83.281 

1.708 

88,005 

Circle grant ,, 

287 

11,947 

290 

12,365 

Primary grant M 

... 24.354 

489,518 

30,114 

582,992 

Unaided schools and colleges 

... 6,653 

114,538 

0,063 

100,34.6 

Total 

... 33,278 

727,707 

39,370 

819,030 


In theso figures aro included, so far as they have been discovered and have 
furnished returns, the large class of unaided pathsalas, tols, and maktabs, which 
fluctuate largely from year to year, which lie altogether outside tho system of 
Government organization, and which aro unaffected by our standards, scholar- 
ships, and rewards. Their number has changed from 6,232 with 84, 19C pupils to 
6,266 with 76,145 pupils, showing an increase of 34 schools, but a loss of 8,051 
pupils. Theso last figures point to tho generally recognized and noteworthy fact 
that the primary system is taking up, year by year, all tho larger ef tho indige- 
nous schools ; and that thoso which newly come into existence, or make themselves 
known to tho inspecting officers, with or without tho hope of Government aid, 
aro tho small schools of remote and unimportant villages, to which tho influence 
of the Government system is thus gradually, but surely, making its way. 
Tho average number of pupils in an unaided villago school is 12 ; and when 
it is remembered that a school with less than ten pupils is in genoral not 
recognised by the returning officers, it will bo clear that great progress has 
been made in the attempt to bring the indigenous schools of the country 
within reach of the Government system. Excluding tho class of schools just 
referred to, it appears therefore that schools of organized instruction have 
advanced from 27,046 with 643,511 pupils to 33,110 with 742,885, showing 
an increase in round numbers of 6,000 schools and 100,000 pupils. 

10. The loss of six Government schools is thus explained. As stated 
above, two normal schools and the Hooghly school of surveying have been 
closed, the Dehree school has been merged in the Engineering College, and a 
law school has been opened in the Rajshahye College. Five Government 
vernacular schools have disappeared from the returns; four circle schools 
having been wrongly classed last year as Government schools, and one lower 
school in Orissa having been raised to the middle class with a grant-in-aid. 
Two middle English schools have been added ; these are the Anglo-Hindi 
school at Darjeeling, hitherto classed as an aided school, but now treated as 
the Government school of the district, and the Railway school for European 
children established at Kurseong. 

11. Grant-in-aid schools show an increase of 31. A gain of three 
high and of ten middle English schools is exactly counterbalanced by tho 
apparent loss of 13 middle vernacular schools, the figures merely representing 


•nau 

•VWU1I. 
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the elevation of those schools to a higher class. There has been a loss of 23 
lower vernacular schools, which is met by a gain of 28 primary schools; the 
loss and gain being almost exclusively confined to the Mission schools of the 
24-Pergunnahs, and implying only a more accurate classification. Girls’ 
schools show an advance of 15, chiefly (as before explained) in the district of 
Nuddca ; and 1 1 new zenana teachers, each of whom is reckonod in the 
returns as a school, have been employed, though without any increase to the 
grants mado to the Missionary agencies. 

12. It uppoars, therefore, that the number of grant-in-aid schools shows a 
very slight increase; being practically limited, if wo exclude transfers from class 
to class, to a few primary and girls’ schools under Missionary management. 
This apparent want of progress is not to bo explained by the fact that the 
grant-in-aid allotment is fixed in amount, and therefore that only the same 
number of schools cun be aided from year to year. This indeed is notoriously 
not the case. Aided schools are well aivaro that they must make constant efforts 
to increase their private income, so as to require a smaller Government grant at 
each renewal, it is but seldom that a renewed grant is given without a reduc- 
tion in its amount. It would therefore follow that, with the same fixed allotment, 
a greater number of schools could bo aided in each successive year. This is in 
fact tho case. Grants have been withdrawn from 94 schools during tho past 
year, and grants have been given to 114 new schools, excluding zenana agencies ; 
but the true bearing of the year’s operations is disclosed by tho fact that tho 
expenditure on aided schools has been reduced by nearly lis. 12,000. This sum 
is therefore at our disposal for aiding new schools as opportunities arise. 

10. The eirclo grant has been administered with groator success in tho 

} mst than in tho preceding year. The number of schools has slightly increased, 
rum 287 to 290 ; but their classification affords much moro amplo ground for 
satisfaction. In the reports for previous years it was pointed out that district 
officers, in whose hands tho administration of tho circle grant then lay, had 
a tendency to treat this grant as not different in its objects from tho assign- 
ment mado to them for primary education. It was shown that tho true object 
of tho circle grant was the gradual development of selected primary schools, 
and their elevation to tho middlo standard at a very small cost. Tho circle 
grant was therefore declared to belong to tho field of secondary education, 
and its administration was transferred to tho hands of tho Inspector. Tho 
offects of tho change may be traced in the returns for the past your. Tho total 
number of circle schools remaining nearly the same, those of tho middle class 
liavo increased from 100 to 110, and those of tho lower from 92 to 114, 
while tho number of primary schools has fallen from 89 to 00. Tho amount 
of tho grant 1ms remained unaltered, and the general advance in tho standard 
of tho schools shows that it has boon luid out to much better advantage in tho 
promotion of its special objects. 

14. Tho primary grant has been administered with tho following results. 
Middle schools, aided from this source, show an apparent increase from 111 to 
151. This increase, however, is really due to the inclusion under this head of 
39 Sanskrit tols in tho Burdwun district, schools of that class having in tho 
previous year been returned ns primary. Tho warning, so often repeated, 
that the primary grant should bo but sparingly applied to middlo education has 
been fully homo in mind, and only a single additional school of that class has 
boon subsidised. As before explained, tho necessity of reducing stipends in 
order to increase the reward fund has led to the reduction of lower vernacular 
schools from 1,297 to 1,232. Schools for girls aided from the primary grant 
lmvo advanced from 194 to 295, and the number of girls reading in boys* schools 
aided from that grant has increased from 9,013 to 11,278. In tho. number of 
primary schools for boys there has been an increase from 22,782 to 28,730, and 
an increase in the number of pupils from 439,204 to 529,960. Half the increase 
is to be found in Bebar, which has added 3,000 to tho number of its registered 
primary schools. 

15. Unaided schools of organized instruction show an increaso of one 
high ami two middle English schools. Middle vernacular schools have decreased 
from 100 to 90, many schools previously unaided having been admitted to 
grants-in-aid during the year. Lower vernacular schools show a slight increase, 
from 54 to 55. 
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16. The following table shows the expenditure for the year under the 
different budget heads, taken from the returns of the Accountant-General 


Bud** bred of 
expenditure. 

BMMtUMWd mttauto, 
167*46. 

AoUkftln, 

187*40, 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Direction and inspection 

3,91,000 

4,27,604 

Government oolleges and madrasahs 

4,66,000 

4,46,817 

Government schools 

Grants-in-aid and assignments — 

For secondary and superior instruc- 

6,14,000 

6,07,065 

tion 

4,50,000 

4,19,226 

For primary instruction 

4,00,000 

3,88,636 

Scholarships 

1,56,000 

1,46,155 

Miscellaneous 

46,000 

37,657 

Total 

25,23,000 

24,73,160 

Less roceipts 

4,50,000 

4,50,745 

Net Government expenditure 

20,73,000 

20,22,415 


MI1UI 

imuT. 


17. The operations of tho department havo theroforo boon conducted 
with a saving to Government of over Its. 50,000 upon tho budget estimate. 
Fresh expenditure has also been sanctioned during tho course of tho year to 
the amount of Rs. 16,321, debitable to the general savings of tho department. 
In this are included an additional grant of Rs. 7,226 for the Rungporo zillah 
school, and a grant of Rs. 3,929 for tho Chittagong Normal school ; an addition 
of Rs. 2,000 to the primary grant of tho Cuttack district, and of Rs. 800 
to that of Backergunge ; a grant of Rs. 973 for excess expenditure in the 
survoy class of tho Civil Engineering College, and a subsidy of Rs. 500 to the 
Saraswat Samaj of Dacca ; besides smaller sums. Much of this, though not 
provided for in tho budget, appears in the oxpendituro of tho yoar ; and tho 
savings on tho original estimates are therefore somewhat greater than the 
amount above shown. Largo sums were also ro-grantod during the course of the 
year, under the net-grant system, to Government schools and madrasahs over 
and abovo the sanctioned estimates. Though it is true that a certain portion of 
tho expenditure of tho year was directly chargeable to tho sums thus re-granted, 
yet it has not seemed advisable to swell the apparent savings of tho depart- 
ment by tho addition of those sums to the amount of tho sanctioned estimate ; 
since, whether actually expended or not, they have to some extent passed 
beyond tho control of Government, and may bo regarded as being held in 
deposit for the benefit of individual schools. The disposal of the surplus balances 
of net-grant schools will, however, be shortly taken up as a separate quostion. 

18. The only head under which the sanctioned estimates have been 
exceeded is that of “ Direction and Inspection,” in which tho excess expendi- 
ture of Ks. 36,600 is due partly to the appointment of three Assistant Inspectors 
after the estimate had been framed, and partly to greater activity manifested 
by inspecting officers generally. The saving under the head of “Government 
Colleges ” is due to the large number of officers who wero compelled to take 
sick leave during the year. Under “ Government Schools,” zillah schools 
have exceeded their sanctioned expenditure by Rs. 9,000, paid from re-grants ; 
girls’ schools by Rs. 3,000, owing to the reorganization of the Bethuno school 
and the addition to it of college classes; and boarding-schools by Rs. 4,500, 
expended on the Railway school at Kurseong. On the other hand, there has been 
a saving of Rs. 10,000 in the assignment for middle and lower schools ; of 
Rs. 5,000 in normal schools, two of these having been abolished, and the Patna 
normal school not yet working up to its full expenditure ; and of Rs. 9,000 
in technical schools, chiefly arising out of savings in the grant to the Art 
Gallery, which is included by the Account Department under this head. 

The saving under the head of “ Grants-in-aid ” has already been 
explained, the expenditure upon new grants not having come up to the amount of 
those cancelled and reduced. Under “ Primary Instruction,” again, there is a 
moderate saving of about Rs. 12,000 on the allotment of four lakhs. “Scholar- 
ships” and “ Miscellaneous Charges ” show savings of Rs. 10,000 and Rs 9,000 
respectively. 
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19. Tho receipts of the department are in close accordance with the 
estimate. It is, however, necessary to add that they would have been more 
favourable by Rs. 10,000 had not the estimate of “Miscellaneous Receipts” 
been increased by the Account Department to Rs. 20,000, or just twice the 
amount of tho actuals for the year. 

20. The following table compares the expenditure for two years, taken 
from the departmental returns. The class of instruction, and not the budget head 
of expenditure, is here made the basis of classification, and the whole expenditure 
connected with education is shown, excluding only that for educational build- 
ings, the returns of which have not yet boon received from the Public Works 
Department. The table accordingly includes charges for medical instruction, 
which are not included in the estimates of the Education Department : — 


Yiai unis 81st liases Y»a» irnura 81st Mxsca 

1879. 1880. 


[/niTcruity 


Government 

expenditure. 

(Set.) 

Es. 

Total 

expenditure. 

Rs. 

86,000 

Got eminent 
expenditure. 
(Net.) 

Ex. 

Total 

expenditure. 

Bs. 

92,000 

Co He# t itt<’ 

. . ... ... 

2,33, <J00 

4.41,000 

2,35,000 

4,58,000 

Secondary instruction ... 


6,66,000 

10.26.000 

6,78/XX) 

16,79,000 

IVinmry 

... ... ••• 

2,89,000 

10,09,000 

2,96,000 

11,73.000 

.Srholar*hi|>q 

... ... * • * 

1,40,000 

1.60,000 

1,38,000 

1.53,000 

Female education 

... ... ... 

78.0)0 

2,41 /X)0 

80.000 

2,40,000 

Special i in t motion (including 

aeholmrtthips) . 

4,26,000 

6,33, 000 

•4.07.WXJ 

*4,95,000 

Mui'cllaacoua 

68,000 

72,000 

1 47,000 

t«2.000 

Superintendence ... 



3,82,000 

3,82,000 

4, 16, (XX) 

4,16,000 


Total 

21,72,000 

4ft, 45, 000 

21,07,000 

47,68,000 


* Exclusive of expenditure in theDehrt* Training school for Europeans and Eurasians, 
t Ditto ditto on educational buildings in the Public Works Department. 

21. Examining tho detailed figures under each head, tho incroaso of 
Rs. 2,000 in tho Government expenditure upon Colleges is explained by tho 
somewhat increased cost of tho Rajshahyo College, and by the addition of 
Rs. 1 ,000 to tho grant made to tho Chittagong College. Of the increase of 
Rs. 12,000 in secondary instruction, about Rs. 5,500 aro due to the yearly 
increments in tho salaries of teachors under the now system of grades ; while 
tho Railway school at Kursoong has cost nearly Rs. 5,000. A further grant of 
Rs. 1,000 has boon mado to boarding-schools in the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 
Primary instruction shows an increase of Us. 7,000 in the Government expendi- 
ture. As before stated, tho now college classes in tho Bethuno school account for 
tho inereaso under fonmlo education. The decrease of Rs. 19,000 under spocial 
instruction is chiefly nominal, and arises from the omission of the cost of tho 
Dohroo training school (about Rs. 14,000), tho returns of which have not 
beon received from tho Public Works Department. Thero was, however, a real 
decreaso of Rs. 7,000 in tho cost of the Bankipore medical school, owing to u 
reduction in tho number of military students. The increase in tho cost of 
superintendence is duo to tho appointment of Assistant Inspectors, and to higher 
travelling charges. 

22. In the last roport, and in tho Government Resolution on that report, 
prominent notico was taken of the fact that for the first time in the history of 
tho department tho contribution from private sources to tho total cost of 
education had exceeded tho Government grant, which amounted to 47*75 per 
cent, of tho total expenditure. During tho yoar under report the proportion of 
Government expenditure has fallen still further, to 46 per cent. Of the cost 
of collegiate education, the Government share has fallen from 52£ to 51^ per 
cent., or if University charges be added, all of which fall on the candidates, 
from 44 to below 43 per cent. In secondary education the Government share 
has fallen from 35 to 34^ per cent., and in primary education from 28£ to 25£ 
per cent. Of tho cost of special instruction the Government share is naturally 
very much higher ; it amounts to 82 per cent. It must be remembered that all 
these figures refer only to those colleges and schools which receive aid 
from the State. If tho expenditure in unaided institutions be taken into 
account, the proportion of the Government expenditure to the total cost will 
be very much less. 

23. The following table Bhows the class of instruction reached by the 
pupils iu schools of all kinds, excluding colleges and also schools of special 
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instruction. The upper stage includes pupils in the first tiro classes of high 
schools ; the middle stage includes pupils in the lower classes of these schools 
and in all classes of middle and lowor schools, down to the stage at which 
primary instruction ends ; and the primary stage includes in its lower section 
those who cannot, and in its higher section those who can, read, write, and 
understand easy sentences in their mother tongue, up to those who have reached 
the standard of the primary scholarship examination. The standard of primary 
instruction, therefore, as it is understood in Bengal, includos the knowledge 
of an elementary reading-book, of the first four rules of arithmetic, and 
of bazar and land accounts after native methods, and familiarity witn the 
ordiuary forms of village documents and correspondence. The table is here given : 





Upper stage. 

Middle stage. 

Primary stage, 
higher section. 

Primary stage, 
lower section. 


Number 

Number 

* 

75 

* 

*3 


75 

^5 


£ 

CLASS OP SCHOOLS. 

of 

of 


L 

P 









schools. 

pupils. 

iM 

SR 

P 

wpdnd 

afetudOM'j 

Si 

P 

If 

H 

B 5 

0 5. 

SC 

i 

k 

Higher English 

Middle ditto ... 

200 

88,818 

7,077 

184 

20,832 

53*9 

8.858 

81*7 

8.361 


• 

M4 

32,812 

8 


12.530 

38 2 

12.985 

896 

7.880 


*2*9 

Middle vernacular (<i) 

1.200 

55.610 

170 


16.456 

29*9 

20,977 

87*7 

41*9 

18,007 


8*4 

Lower [It) 

1.506 

54,371 



7,Oo8 

13 9 

22,368 

94,411 


449 

Primary ,, 

UirU* schools for natives 


ClV**9 

* 154 


0,080 

1*5 

830,085 

*589 

37*6 

373,010 

8,9*7 


60** 

657 

15,158 

20 


1.622 

10*8 

303 


06*9 

Boys' schools for Europeans, Ac- .. 
Girls' 

12 

2,140 

807 

• 143 

1.013 

47*3 

611 

*311 

509 


14*8 

13 

1,302 

57 

41 

679 

41 6 

469 

336 

*87 


80*7 

Mixed „ 

21 

1,000 



898 

89*8 

346 

84*0 

*56 


90*6 

Total 

30,298 

813,430 

7.793 

*9 

70,1*7 

8-7 1 

800,672 

86*9 

434.888 

68*5 


(а) Including 121 tola with 1,048 pupils classed In the first table (paragraph 8) as primary. 

(б) Ditto 8 ditto 75 ditto ditto ditto. 


24. The proportion of Hindus to Mahomedans iu schools of all classes 
is shown below: — 


Arts colleges 

High English schools 

Middle 

Middle vernacular ,, 
Lower ,, ,, 

Primary ,. ,, 

Professional eolleges 
Technical schools 
Normal „ 


Unmet. 


MAIIOKEDAHi. 


Total number Number of 

Percentage 

Number of 

Per eon tago 

of pupils. 

pupils. 

of pupils. 

pupils. 

pupils. 

*1.739 

1,602 

01*6 

03 

53 

38,618 

34,785 

900 

3,421 

8*8 

32,812 

28,170 

85*8 

4,078 

12*4 

55,610 

47,527 

85*4 

7,553 

13-6 

54,371 

44.606 

820 

8,910 

164 

612,329 

471,870 

770 

127,852 

20*8 

647 

471 

86*1 

15 

2 

t799 

584 

73*0 

143 

170 

1,250 

474 

370 

36 

2*9 


• Exclusive of those in unaided colleges, 
t Ditto of those in the Government School of Art. 


25. The Mahomcdan population of Bengal forms, according to the last census, 
31£ per cent of the whole, while the school population is no higher than 18^ 
per cent. Of tho whole school-going population tho proportion of Hindus 
steadily rises, and that of Mahomedans as steadily falls, as we pass from 
the lower to the higher classes of instruction. In technical schools the 
proportion of Mahomedan pupils is higher than in any other class. This is 
largely duo to tho fact that the medical and survey schools of Patna contain 
considerably more Mahomedans than Hindus, tho Hindus of Behar not having 
as yet taken freely to instruction of that kind. 

26. The number of pupils in aided and unaided schools is here shown 
for each Division in two successive years. 

It appears that the number of pupils in aided schools has increased in 
every Division, and that in Eastern Bengal, in the Division of Patna, and in 
Orissa, where the increase has been largest, the number of unaided pupils 
shows some, though not a corresponding, reduction : — 


Pupils o* tb* 81 bt M Alton Pu tus o* the siax Majech 

1879. 1880. 


Division. 

Population. 

jam mmmmm* 

— - - ■— > 


In unaided 

In aided 

In unaided 

In aided 



•©bools. 

schools. 

schools. 

schools. 

Calcutta 

430,000 

10,762 

... »#• 

10,732 


Presidency 

7.461,000 

91,105 

24,304 

98,817 

24,613 

Burdwan 

7,605,000 

155,060 

11.036 

178,443 

13.940 

Eajshahye 

7,377,000 

30.598 

6,682 

46,265 

15,627 

Dacca 

9,127,000 

75,881 

15,421 

90,206 

10,140 

Chittagong 

1,911,000 

15,241 

1,692 

16,040 

1,379 

Patna 

... 13,123,000 

61,415 

29,332 

82,986 

27,437 

Bhagulpore 

Chota Nagpore 

7.290.000 

3.148.000 

53,053 

24,560 

665 

2,217 

58,670 

24,807 

1,361 

2,530 

Orissa 

3,162,000 

57,426 

13,615 

69,734 

10,385 


•ftirt&AX 

•UlfMABT. 
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27. The advancement of each Division is shown by the number of pupils 
in different stages of instruction, as in the following table : — 


Primary Stage. 

DIVIMOW. Upper stage. Middle stage. / ■■ ■ - A — — . 

Higher section. Lower section. 


Burdwan 

•• • 

1,818 

18,220 

71,732 

98.132 

Calcutta 


2.440 

8,641 

6,401 

6,940 

Preaukmey 


... 1,882 

13,717 

43.855 

66.741 

Kajahahre 


382 

6,232 

20,769 

27,373 

Dacca 

. • • 

1,115 

10,819 

33.988 

63,716 

Chittagong 

... 

373 

1,851 

6,390 

11.136 

Patna 


676 

4,920 

42,020 

67,760 

Bhagulpore 

. . . 

249 

2,614 

22,269 

37.344 

Ori**a 


265 

2,568 

38,710 

39,781 

Chota Nagpore 

... 

125 

1,430 

10.115 

17,118 


II.— CONTROLLING AGENCIES. 

28. Undor the Resolution of the 29th July 1878 the work of tho depart- 
ment is now carriod on by four Inspectors of Circles, two Joint and three 
Assistant Inspectors of Divisions, and a Doputy Inspector for each district, who 
is assisted in goneral by throe or four Sub-Inspectors, the number of tho latter 
varying from ono or two in some of tho smallest districts, to nine in Midnaporo 
and ton in the 24-Porgunnahs. Tho primary grant is administered by District 
Magistrates, sometimes with the advice of their district committees, and 
with tho occasional assistance of tho Circle Inspector. Tho modes of adminis- 
tration aro various and undergo frequont changes, but always in tho direction 
of abolishing or reducing fixed stipends, and extending tho system of rewards 
after examination. Moro than half tho district officers have furnished special 
roports on primary education. The main function of district committees is to 
look aftor the management of the zillah school. Tho education clerk in many 
districts is utilizod as a Sub-Inspector of primary schools in and near tho head- 
quarters station. Many Commissioners of Divisions have given valuable 
aid in almost every branch of educational work, and all have favoured me with 
their commonts on tho reports of the Circle Inspectors. 

29. Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerjee, c.i.k., has remainod in charge of two 
circlos during tho year. Ho has been assisted in tho Bohar circle by Baboo 
Radhika Prasanna Mookorjoo, Assistant Inspector of Bhagulpore, and in tho 
Western circle by Baboo Brahma Mohan Mullick, Assistant Inspector in the 
Burdwan Division, and Baboo Radha Nath Roy, Joint-Inspector of Orissa. 
In tho Presidency circle Mr. Rowe has officiated throughout tho year for 
Mr. Garrett, now returnod from leave. Tho Division of Chota Nagpore, which 
forms part of tho Presidency circle, was under tho chargo of Baboo Bireswar 
Chakravarti, Assistant Inspector. The Eastern circle was under the super- 
vision of Mr. Stack until Novomber last, when he took charge of tho liajshahye 
circlo from Mr. Bollott, proceeding on furlough. Mr. Stack was succeeded 
temporarily by Mr. Mowat, who was transferred in January 1880 to the 
Patna College. He was replaced at Dacca by Dr. C. A. Martin, formerly 
Inspector of Schools in Assam, who at that time returned from furlough. 
The status of Baboo Dinonath Son, Assistant Inspector in the Chittagong 
Division, was raised towards the close of tho year to that of a Joint- 
Inspector, ou tho ground of the comparative inaccessibility of that Division, 
which made it difficult for the Inspector to bestow duo attention on it. 

30. The appointment of Assistant Inspectors in four Divisions, besides 
Orissa, has continued to be attended with the best results. The burden of the 
reports upon secondary education for the past few years has been the neglect 
and consequent depression of middle schools, arising from the claims made 
by primary education on the time of inspecting officers. • The Circle 
Inspector’s field of operations was far too large to allow him to give to any 
but a small proportion of the secondary schools in his circle the personal 
and close supervision that they needed ; and the appointment of Assistant 
Inspectors practically doubled his eyes and his hands. Reports for the past year 
have been received from each of the five Joint and Assistant Inspectors, and 
they generally contain so careful an estimate of the position and requirements 
of education in tho Divisions under their charge, and so satisfactory an 
account of work done and improvements effected, as to offer conclusive proof 
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that the addition oi these officers to a staff whose strength was based on 
the requirements oi twenty years back was a most beneficial change, the value 
of which is in no way measured by the additional cost entailed. I am well 
satisfied with the work done by these officers. 

31. The prospects oi secondary education have been still further improved 
by the declaration made in the Resolution of Government upon the last 
Educational Report, that u the proper duties oi Deputy Inspectors are (1) the 
immediate personal inspection of secondary schools, ana (2) tho general 
supervision of primary education through the agency of Sub- Inspectors.” Tho 
first place in the Deputy Inspector’s duties being thus given to secondary 
education, and his relations with primary schools being confined to general super- 
vision of the work of his subordinates, tho Deputy Inspector’s responsibility for 
tho condition of the middle schools in his district is capablo of being much 
more clearly enforced. Tho immediate result is seen in the increased number of 
visits paid by these officers to secondary schools, even though tho orders wero 
issued only a few months bofore the close of the year. Their full effect will 
be developed more gradually. 

32. The Resolution above quoted has mado it possible to carry out orders 
that were issued from this office at the beginning of the year, in the hope of 
some such change as that which has now been made. As a guarantee of fre- 
quent and thorough inspection of secondary schools, Deputy ana Assistant Inspec- 
tors were required to submit to Inspectors quarterly returns of the schools visited 
by them. The return is intended to supply each Inspector in a convenient 
form with concise details of the state of tho schools in each district, and of tho 
work done by tho officers subordinate to him. Up to that time the tmly infor- 
mation of this kind that the Inspector received reached him in a fragmentary and 
irregular way in the diaries attached to travelling bills. It is, however, quito 
clear that periodical returns of schools inspected, in a tabular and easily accessible 
form, can alone enable the Inspector to deal effectively with inefficient schools. 
The quarterly return now prescribed shows at a glance for each school tho number 
and attendance of pupils, the date of inspection, tho sources of income, the names 
and qualifications of the teachers, the organization and proficioncy of the classes, 
tho house accommodation, the state of the furniture, books, and maps, and tho 
discipline of tho school. Previous orders had directed Inspectors to keep a 
record for each aided school of its success in the University or departmental 
examinations year by year ; and the Inspector thus possesses tho means of 
discovering at onco the public performances of each school, tho apparent causes 
of success of failure, and tho probable means of improvement. 

33. Tho following statement shows tho averago number of miles travelled, 
and tho average number of visits paid to schools, by tho Deputy Inspectors iu 
each Division during tho year : — 





Miles travelled. 

Visit# paid 

Presidency 

Division ... 


2.484 

235 

Burdwan 

9 9 ••• 


... 2,109 

892 

IUjshahye 

99 


2,431 

283 

Dacca 

99 • * » 


... 2,212 

22L 

Chittagong 

ft **• 


... 1,875 

234 

Patna 

99 ••• 


2,279 

613 

Bhagulpore 

19 


2,739 

001 

Chota Nag pore 

99 .• » 


... 1,900 

246 

Orissa 



... 2,100 

664 


It will be noticed that there is a much greater difference in the number of 
visits paid to schools by different officers than in the distances traversed by 
them. The number of recorded school visits is highest in Behar and in Orissa, a 
result which corresponds to the fact that in those provinces the system of central 
examinations of primary schools is most fully developed ; and it may be 
inferred that eacn school present at a gathering attended by the Deputy 
Inspector is reckoned as a school visited by him. Thus, when a Deputy 
Inspector records 817 visits paid to schools in a single year, which consists 
at the outside of 250 days spent away from his head-quarters, it would 
follow that he inspected three or four schools a day — a result which is 
obviously inconsistent with inspections in 'situ. For the purposes of the next 
report, tne Inspectors will be asked to furnish a statement of the secondary 
schools of each class visited by Deputy Inspectors. The Joint-Inspector of 
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Orissa, in which the average ol visits paid is very high, complains that the 
continued employment of Deputy Inspectors in the conduct of pathsala 
examinations in the districts of Cuttack and Pooree prevents those officers 
from giving their fair share of attention to secondary schools. 

34. The following statement compares the number of Sub-Inspectors in 
each Division with the number of organized schools aided in some way or 
other from the primary grant, since it is with schools of this class that Sub- 
Inspectors have chiefly to do. 


Dmtiowa. 



Sub- Inspector*. 

Primary grant 

Number r 





•chooU. 

toeaoh Sub 

Presidency 

• M 

*.• 

28 

2,164 

77 

Burdwan 


• * • 

26 

6,489 

249 

Bajiihahye 


• • • 

20 

1,4 88 

74 

Dacca 

• II 

* « • 

24 

2,897 

121 

Chittagong 

HI 


4 

449 

112 

Patna 

9 • • 


24 

6,670 

232 

Bhagulpore 

• • • 

* i * 

17 

4,923 

290 

Chota Nagpore 

$ 1 • 


9 

75L 

83 

OrU«a # 


... 

9 

6,460 

607 


Excluding the Tributary Mehale, which have four Sub- Inspector*. 


In tho Burdwan, Patna, and Bhagulpore Divisions, and above all in Orissa, 
the number of schools undor each Sub- Inspector is far beyond a single officer’s 
powor of inspection. Accordingly, in those Divisions, the system of collecting 
and oxamitung groups of pathsalas at fixed centres has largely superseded visits 
to schools in *itu. The comparatively largo number of Sub-Inspectors in the 
Presidency Division is duo to tho groat advance of secondary education in 
these districts, from which it results that Sub-Inspectors are largely occupied 
in tho supervision of aided secondary schools, as well as of those maintained 
from the primary grant. Tho Assistant Inspector of Chota Nagpore, whose 
representations are fully endorsed by the Commissioner, complains of tho 
paucity of Sub-Inspectors in ovory district of that Division. It would certainly 
be on advantago if moro Sub-Inspectors could be appointed in Chota Nagpore 
as elsewhere ; but after making every allowance for the difficulty of travelling in 
Chota Nagporo, and for differences in tho system of primary administration, 
tho circumstances of tho province appear to compare favourably, as regards tho 
strongth of its inspecting staff, with those of most other Divisions, especially 
with Orissa. 

35. Tho limitation of the functions of district committees has resulted, 
as might liavo been expected, in their meeting less frequently than in former 
yoars, when thoy had to do with almost every branch of educational work. 
Among those about which I have received reports, the district committees of 
Bhagulpore, Manbhoom, Pooree, and Balasore have been especially active, 
having met 1 0 or 11 times during the year. The matters discussed at com- 
mittee meetings comprise the following subjects : — The disposal of business 
connected with the discipline and finances of zillah schools; the appointment 
of visiting mombers ; the consideration of annual reports submitted by head- 
masters, with an estimate of the efficiency of the teachers ; questions regarding 
tho enlargement of buildings ; hostel arrangements ; questions relating to 
primary education and tho award of primary scholarships ; the appointment 
of librarians, clerks, and othor officers ; and, in Behar, the question of the second 
language to bo learnt by students. On all these matters, and especially with 
regard to tho finances of the zillah school, the increase of its establishment, 
and tho disposal of its surplus balance, the Inspectors and myself have received 
very valuable aid from district committees. Their functions, as now defined, 
are most usefully exercised, and relate to those subjects upon which their 
opinion rightly carries great authority. 


III.— UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 

36. The Government colleges numbered 11, or one less than in the pre- 
vious year ; the second-grade college at Rungpore having been closed at the end 
of tho session of 1879. Seven of these are of the first grade, teaching the full 
course for the B.A. degree, namely the Presidency, Hooghly, Kishnaghur, 
Dacca, Patna, Ravenshaw, and Rajshahye colleges. The remaining four are 
second-grade colleges, teaching to the standard of the F.A. Examination. As 
in the previous year, there are six aided and three unaided colleges. 
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The following table gives the usual 


returns of attendance and expendi- 


Statement of Attendance in College* for General Education. 


Coll84BS-Gbbbbal. 

Monthly 

fee. 

Number on the roils at the end of Um year. 

1ST*. 

1877. 

187ft. 

1879. 

1880. 

Govern* %eui— 

Presidency College 

Sanskrit „ 

H*whly » _ 

Dacca M 

Kiahnaghur , f ”, 

Berhampore „ 

Patna M 

H»ren»h»w „ OutUck 

*»H“‘*r* „ 

Mid n. pore 

Chittagong „ ... ... 

Total 

Aided— 

General Assembly's College, Calcutta 

Free l hurch „ ,, 

Cathedral Mission .. « ... 

8t. Xavier*# „ „ 

Doveton „ 

Loudon Mission „ Bhowmniporo 

Total 

Unaided— 

LaMartiniere, Calcutta 

Metropolitan Institution „ 

Baptist Mission College, Seram pore ... 

Total 

Ba. 

18 

ft 

« 

« 

• 

ft 

6 

4 

• 

ft 

1 

810 

U 

its 

m 

04 

81 

ft* 

17 

M 

lfi 

80ft 

84 

148 

1*8 

114 

87 

W 

88 (6) 
80 

18 

8 

880 

M 

ft* 

180 

10ft 

1 1ft 

m (a) 

S'" 

17 

1ft 

049 

Oft 

ISO 

148 

7ft 

•8 

114 

08 

09 

81 

IS 

884 

84 

103 

187 

70 

*0 

149(d) 

81 

ft* 

83 

10 


888 

984 

1,086 

1.088 

1.088 

ft 

ft 

0 

ft 

ft 

118 

100 

80 

88 . 

11 

41 

10* 1 
90 

88 

1* 

ftl 

888 

Oft 

M 

10ft 

18 

00 

808 

48 

78 

94 

tl 

07 

381 

0ft 

88 

88 

87 

47 


411 

688 

741 

640 

663 


148 

ft 

*830 

ft 

8*0 

8 

8* 

4 

388 

V 


lftft 

888 

no 

808 | 841 

Gbabd Total 


1,404 

1*775 

1,987 

IMS | 

MM 


Exclusive uf fifteen out student*. 

Ditto of two ditto. 

v) Ditto of one out-stud«nt, 
d) Ditto of one ditto. 

Statement of Expenditure in Colleges for General Education. 


CblAXOXO-QaVSBAL. 

4! 

lit 

III 

l £ " 

£ 

JQ 

li 

,g 

5 a 

JL 

i 

its 

SI 

n 

< 

Bxfbbditubb IB 1879*80. 

Coax pbb a B frrjf op bacii 

BTCDBBT.® 

From State 
funds, Ac. 

From 
fees, Ac. 

Total. 

From 8t»t© 
funds, Ac. 

From 
foes, Ac. 

Total. 

Government*- 




Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

i 

Hm. 

Presidency College lM ... 

338 

317 

836 

50.339 

46,867 

1,06,806 

1*7 

146 

385 

Sanskrit „ 

St 

31 

88 

16.696 

1.830 

17.926 

5384 

S] 

ATg 

Hoovhly „ 

IAS 

106 

lift 

15,212 

11,430 

36.64* 

16*{ 

880 

Dacca „ 

187 

140 

18 8 

84.138 

11.184 

80,862 

172 

7ft' 

801 

KUhnaghur ,, 

7ft 

m 

03 

88.378 

6.8HH 

86.661 

8*4 

91 

418 

Berhampore „ 

80 

tt 

17 

16,638 

1,338 

17,976 

766 

01 

817 

Patna ,. 

14ft 

183 

97 

88,744 

9.^9 1 

38,610 

8*4 

77 

801 

Ravenshaw „ Cuttack 

31 

80 

86 

8,644 

6.276 

149*0 

888 

809 

497 

R'jdishve ,, 


54 

46 

8,265 

18.2*6 

16.491 

60 

810 

34ft 

Miduapore ,, i 

1 ** 

10 

10 

1.404 

4408 

6,90* 

78 

882 

310 

Chittagong „ | 

10 

18 

10 

41*1 

534 

4,665 

817 

*' 

358 

Total 

1,086 

08ft 

8*8 

8,10,904 

1,18.612 

3,84876 

813 

US 1 

326 

Aided- 






* 




General Assembly's College. Calcutta 

361 

896 

*38 

4,800 

8fl,840f 

81.049 

14 

91 

10ft 

Free Church „ ,, 

60 

7ft 

71 

4520 

16.9*0 

22.440 

70 

214 

884 

Cathedral Mission 

83 

M 

01 

0.898 

17. *98 

82,990 

98 

ftu8 

396 

8t. Xavier's ., 

86 

89 

68 

8,6<*0 

8 \3S0 

88,930 

ft* 

368 

489 

Doveton „ 

87 

88 

18 

8,000 

5,040 

8,040 

180 

£19 

849 

London Mission „ Bhowani- 

47 

88 

41 

8,400 

11,180 

13,020 

40 

210 

845 

pore. 










Total 

653 

577 

488 

84118 

1,04901 

1,87,019 

48 

178 

880 

Gbayd Total 

L7S9 

1,608 

1,846 

8,34788 


4.M.I0S 

1494 

Wi 

887* 


• Found by dividing the expenditure by the average monthly roll-number, 
f Bxclutire of Be. 8,1*7 transferred to the building Fuud. 


From the first of the foregoing tables it appears that there is an increase of 
117 in the total number of college students. The increase tends to confirm 
the conclusion drawn last year that the demand for collegiate education is 
still rising. That this is the case will appear more clearly from a consideration 
of the following paragraph. 

3S. The general movement of college students was as follows. Of 768 
candidates in Bengal who passed the Entrance Examination of December 1879* 
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711 joined tbe first-year classes of colleges for general instruction in January 

edccutiow. 1880, besides 18 who joined the Civil Engineering College, making a total of oyer 

96 per cent who continued their studies in the University. The corresponding 
admissions in the previous year were only 671 out of 755 passed candidates. 
The 639 first-year students of Arts colleges in 1879 formed the -second-year 
classes of 18o0, and their number was increased to 850 by the readmission of 
unsuccessful candidates at the FA. Examination of 1879. The second-year 
classes of March 1879 numbered 904; and of this number 893, besides ex- 
students and teachers, presented themselves at the F.A. Examination of 
the following December. Of the 261 who succeeded in passing, 232 now form 
tho third-year classes of colleges in Arts, in addition to 50 (including 
some passed students of previous years) who have been admitted to tho Medical 
College. The 177 third-year students of 1879, together with 58 unsuccessful 
fourth-year students, formed the fourth-year classes of 1880, which now number 
235. Finally, 242 candidates (in addition to a Tew ex-students and teachers) 
presented themselves at the B. A. Examination of January 1880: 90 passed, 
and of these 52 are now reading for the M.A. Examination, against 31 in the 
preceding year. It follows therefore that, as was pointed out last year, 90 per 
cent at least of the successful candidates at the Entrance Examination become 
members of colleges; that practically all who pass the F.A. Examination 
continue to read for their degree ; and that about half of thoso who win that 
degree attempt tho standard for Honours. 

Again, of 893 candidates at the F.A. Examination of December 1879, 261 
passed; of tho 632 unsuccessful candidates, 211 wero readmitted and 421 dis- 
continued their studies. Of 242 candidates at the B. A. Examination, 90 passed ; 
of tho 152 who failed, 58 were readmitted to colleges, whilo 94 ceased to prose- 
cute their studies for tho degree. Taking tho figures for two years, about 46 per 
cent of the candidates at the first, and 41 per cent of those at the second examin- 
ation become tho 1 failed F.A.’ and ‘ failed B. A.’ students, who form so largo a 
proportion of tho candidates for employment. 

39. In all Government colleges tnero is an increase of 28 students. The 
total numbers in the Presidency College show a slight decrease, as do also those 
in the Kislmaghur, Dorhampore, and llavenshaw colleges, and in all tho private 
colleges, except tho Genoral Assembly’s, tho Metropolitan, and the Doveton. 
Thoro is a vory largo incroaso at Dacca and Patna, and a largo decrease at 
Hooghly. All colleges, however, with one or two unimportant exceptions, 
havo largo first-year classes, owing to the exceptionally large number of 
students Booking a collegiato education after the Entrance Examination of 1879. 
In tho majority of colleges tho second-year classes are smaller than the same 
classes in 1879, the chief reason being that tho successful candidates at tho 
Entranco Examination in 1878 wero fewer than those in 1877. Tho Dacca and 
Patna colleges, however, together with tho General Assembly’s and tho Metro- 
politan Institution, show a small increase in their secohd-year classes, while in 
one or two of tho small colleges tho numbers remain about the same as in the 
provious year. At the samo time, as tho year goes on, the second-year classes 
of tho Presidency College and some others will no doubt bo increased by tho 
roadmission of many of those who failed at the F.A. Examination in 
Deoember 1879, and will seek to join one or other of the colleges after tho 
summer vacation. Tho third-year classes, like the first-year classes, show a large 
increase in the aggregate, owing to the larger number of successful candi- 
dates at the F.A. Examination of 1880 as compared with that of the candi- 
dates in 1879. This incroaso is chiefly found in the Genoral Assembly’s College 
and the Metropolitan Institution. The fourth-year classes this year aggregate 
235 students, against 213 in the previous year ; the increase being mainly in 
the Metropolitan Institution, which has opened a fourth-year class for the 
first time this year, beginning with 20 students. The Presidency College shows 
a large increase in its fourth-year class, due to the readmission of candidates 
who failed at tho degree examination in January last. The Honour classes, 
in all the colleges to which they are attached, remain of much the same sizes 
as in tho provious year, with the exception of the General Assembly’s College, 
which has opened a new class with 21 students. 

Though the total number of students at the close of the year was larger, 

■ yet the average monthly roll-number (on which the cost of eacli student is now 
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calculated) was less, than for the previous year ; owing to the fact that the . 

students in the calendar year 1878 were more numerous than in 1879. *w»awo». 

40 . . Comparing the table of expenditure with that of the provious year, the 
total cost of each student in Government colleges, as determined by the average 
monthly roll-number, has increased from Rs. 316 to Rs. 326 , the State share 
rising to Rs. 213 from Rs. 206 , and the contribution from private funds to 
Rs. 113 from Rs. 110 . The difference is due partly to a slight inorease 
in the Government expenditure, and partly to a decrease in the monthly 
roll-number. There has been a similar and somewhat highor inorease in the 
case of aided colleges. With the exception of those at Hooghly, Dacca, 

Patna, and Midnapore, all the Government colleges show an increase in the 
cost to Government of each pupil. All show an incroase in the cost of each 
pupil from local sources, except the Presidency, Sanskrit, Hooghly, Kishna- 
ghur, and Chittagong colleges ; the first three showing a very trifling, and 
Chittagong a considerable, decrease, consequent upon the exhaustion of the 
Golak Chandra donation fund. In tho total cost of each pupil all show an 
increase, except Dacca, Patna, and Hooghly, the decrease being uuo, in the last 
case, to reduced expenditure, and in tho two former to the higher average of 
attendance. Tho increase is in no case serious except in that of Berhampore, 
where the cost por pupil has risen from Rs. 684 to Rs. 817, the increase in the 
cost to tho State being from Rs. 605 to Rs. 756. Tho smaller number of pupils 
at the Ravenshaw and Chittagong colleges explain the increaso there. 

41. The total expenditure upon collegiato education has increased from 
Rs. 4,40,757 in 1878-70 to Rs. 4,50,295 in 1870-80. The total increase of 
Rs. 9,538 has been caused by an increase of Rs. 7,661 in the expenditure 
from private funds, and of Rs. 1,877 in tho expenditure from State funds. 

The former sum is exclusive of largo expenditure on additional buildings in the 
General Assembly’s Collego. The increased cost to Government is fully 
explained by tho additional grant of Rs. 1,000 to the Chittagong College, trans- 
ferred from tho not grant made to tho school ; and by tho increaso in tho cost of 
the Rajshahyo Collego to nearly its sanctioned scale. The fluctuations in tho 
expenditure on particular colleges is caused by tho transfer of officers in differ- 
ent classes from one collego to another. In tho Presidency Collego thore is 
an increaso of Rs. 3,500, due to tho maintenance of a stronger staff of professors 
than in tho provious year. In the Sanskrit Collego the expenditure has 
increased by Its. 2,000, duo to increments in tho salaries of the professorial 
staff. In tho Hooghly Collego tho expenditure from State funds has fallen 
from Rs. 29,901 to Rs. 25,212, tho number of officers of tho superior classes 
having been reduced from four to three. In tho caso of tho Rajshahyo College 
we have for the first time a complete year’s expenditure, allowing a cost to the 
State of Rs. 3,265 instead of Rs. 1,840 in last year’s table, ana to local funds 
of Rs. 13,226 against Rs. 9,815. In aided colleges the Government grant 
remains constant ; tho private contributions show, as already noticed, a large 
increaso in the caso of the General Assembly’s Collego, amounting (if tho sum 
transferred to the Building Fund bo included) to more than Rs. 10,000, and a 
smaller increase in tho cases of St. Xavier’s and the Doveton Collego, of 
Rs. 3,180 and Rs. 460 respectively. 

42. University Examinations.-— Tho year under report shows some slight 
improvement in the number of successful candidates at tho various examinations 
of tho University. As has been pointed out in previous reports, the results of tho 
higher examinations in any year are dependent in great measure on the results 
of the lower examinations in previous years. Thus in tho year 1876 an excep- 
tionally large percentage of candidates passed the Entrance and F.A. Examin- 
ations. In the year 1877-78 an exceptionally large percentage were rejected at 
the F.A. and B.A. Examinations, and therefore swelled the class of failed 
candidates competing at the corresponding examinations of the following 
year. Accordingly in the F.A. and B.A. Examinations held in December 1878 
and January 1879 we find a high percentage of unsuccessful candidates. 

Turning to this year’s figures, we find an improved percentage of successful 
candidates at both the F.A. and B.A. Examinations; and in looking back for 
the earlier performances of the candidates at these examinations, we find that 
at the Entrance and F.A. Examinations of 1877 the percentage of successful 
candidates was about the average, and therefore that the students going up in 
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1879-80 formed a more select body; while a further cause of' improvement is to 
be found in the better preparation (as will be explained directly) which the 
unsuccessful candidates of 1878-79 were mode to undergo. Comparing 
the actual figures of the last F.A. Examination with those of the previous 
year, we find that, in the earlier examination, of 759 candidates from 
Bengal, 208 passed, or 27 ^ per cent, 30 per cent passing of candidates who 
appeared for the first time, and only 17 per cent of the unsuccessful candidates 
ox previous years ; while this year of 864 candidates 261 passed, or 29 per 
cent nearly, 32 per cent passing of candidates who appeared for the first 
time, and nearly 27 per cent of the unsuccessful candidates of previous years. 
Comparing the figures of the last B. A. Examination with those of the previous 
year, we find that, in the earlier examination, of 262 candidates, 71 or 27 per 
cent were successful, 28 per cent passing of candidates who appeared for the first 
time, and only 21 per cent of the unsuccessful candidates of previous years; while 
this year of 248 candidates, 90 passed, or 36$ per cent, 37£ pussing of candidates 
who appeared for the first time, and 314 of tho unsuccessful candidates of 
previous years. Tho most noticeable point that comes out in these compari- 
sons is the very great improvement in tho percentage of successful candidates 
amongst those who haa been rejected in previous years. This class of 
candidates amounted on the last occasion to 355 out of the total of 864 at the 
F.A. Examination, and to 48 out of tho total of 248 at tho B.A. Examination. 
Tho improvement is to bo attributed in great measure to the salutary 
regulation of tho University, which came into force this year, by which all 
unsuccessful candidates are required to attend tho full course in an affiliated 
college for six months at least boforo again presenting themselves for 
examination. 

43. First Examination in Arts. — The following table gives the particulars 
of this examination. Tho numbor of regular college students in March 1879 was 
904, and of these 838 appeared at tho examination of the following December : — 


First Arts Examination, December 1879 . 


Nombkbs fa mid nr tub 


OOLUBOBS. 

Candidates 

examined. 

First 

division. 

Second 

division. 

Third 

division. 

Total*. 

Government — 

Presidency College 

110 

9 

22 

16 

47 

8anskrit „ 

13 

1 

3 

1 

5 

llooghly „ 

69 

• • • 

12 

8 

20 

Dacca | , 

76 

1 

7 

10 

18 

Kiwhimghur ,, 

36 

1 

6 

3 

9 

Berhiuuporc ,, ... 

17 

v . » 

1 

1 

2 

Ffctna , , 

66 


6 

16 

20 

Ravenshaw M 

8 

"i 

2 

1 

4 

Rajtdiahyo ,, 

26 

l 

4 

1 

6 

Midnapore M 

13 


1 

7 

8 

Chittagong „ 

7 

... 


2 

2 

Rung pore , , 

1 

... 

... 




— " ' - 

— - 

— 

— — 



Total 

440 

w 

62 

66 

141 

Aided— 






General Assembly's College 

147 

6 

14 

20 

40 

Free Church „ 

37 


2 

6 

8 

Cathedral Mission „ 

33 


1 

10 

11 

St. Xavier’s ,, 

28 


4 

2 

6 

Doreton ,, 

12 

i 

2 

6 

0 

London Mission „ Bhowani- 

pore 

30 

... 

6 

1 

7 


— i i ■ 

... 

— . 

... 


Total 

287 

7 

29 

45 

81 


— i i 



T 


Unaided — 

La Martinierc College, Calcutta ... 
Metropolitan Institution, „ ... 

2 



l 

1 

107 

3 

6 

21 

30 

Baptut Mission College, Seram pore 

2 

... 

... 



■hi ' ■ 

— 

— 


__ 

Total ... 

111 

3 

6 

22 

31 


— 

mmm 

__ 

«... 

- 

Ex-atudcnta and Teacher* 

26 

2 

2 

4 

8 


■■■■■■« 

— 

— 


mmmmmrn 

Gbamd Total 

864 

26 

99 

136 

261 


44. An inspection of this table shows that Qovernment colleges passed 32 1 
per cent of their candidates against 35 the previous year ; aided colleges 28| 
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against 26 per cent the previous year ; and private institutions 28 against 20 
per cent in the previous year. Again, of the candidates from Government 
colleges, one in 30 was placed in the first division, of those from aided colleges 
one in 40 , and of those from private colleges one in 37. The Presidency College 
maintains its high position, passing nearly 43 per cent of its candidates. Of 
the other large Government colleges, Patna comes next with nearly 31 per cent, 
and Hooghly next with 29 per cent. Dacca passed 24, Kishnaghur 25, Berham- 
pore 13 , and Kajshahye 23 per cent respectively. The Sanskrit College 
nassed five, the same number as in the previous year. The Kajshahye and 
Midnapore Colleges continue to advance, passing six and eight respectively 
against three each in the previous year. One of the successful candidates from 
Kajshahye stood fifth in the whole list. Chittagong passed two, against threo 
the year before; it is not expeoted that this isolated college will for some time 
to come have large classes. The Ravenshaw Collego was not quite so successful 
as in the year before, though four out of eight was a fair result. Rungporo 
passed no candidates this year, and the collego classes were closed at the end 
of the session. 

45. The following table shows the religion of tho candidates. The pro- 
portion of Mahomedan candidates has again fallen off slightly, though the actual 
numbers are 39 against 36 in the previous year. Of these thirteen passed against 
nine, though this year there were none in the first division. Of Christians 
twelve passed out of 29, against four out of sixteen in the previous year. 

First Examination in Arts, December 1871). 


NUMDKR PA.B8BP Iff TUB — 




Candidate!. 

fir.t 

division. 

8e<*<>nd 

division. 

Third 

divi.lon. 

Total. 

Hindus ... 

« . • 

... 810 

25 

85 

120 

230 

M&homedans ... 

• . . 

39 

... 

6 

8 

13 

Christians 


29 

1 

6 

5 

12 

Others 

... 

31 

... 

3 

3 

6 


Total 

... 909* 

26 

09 

136 

261 





— 

— - 



-- — 


* Including 45 if ho were absent from tho examination. 


46. Upon tho results of tho First Arts Examination 49 scholarships woro 
awarded. Tho following table shows tho Colleges from which tho successful 
candidates came : — 


Senior Scholarships, January 1880. 


COLLBGBS. 



First grade. 

I U. 25 
a mouth. 

Second grad**, 
20 

a month. 

Toti 

Government — 







Presidency Collego 

... 

... 

... 6 

6 

10 

Sanskrit 

>• 

... 

... 

1 

t • t 

1 

Hooghly 

n 


... 



6 

6 

Dacca 

99 



... ... 

6 

6 

Kishnaghur 

M 

... 

... 

... ... 

1 

1 

Berhamporc 

99 




1 

1 

Patna 

99 



... 

6 

6 

Cuttack 

99 

... 

... 



2 

2 

Bajshahye 

99 


| I « lit 

i 

2 

3 

Midnapore 

99 

it# 

... 

* . * ... 

1 

1 




Total 

7 

30 

37 

# 

Aided— 







General Assembly’s 

College 

... 

1 

3 

4 

St. Xavier's 


99 

... 

... ... 

2 

2 

Doveton 


99 

... 

... ... 

1 

1 

London Missionary 

99 

Bhowaniporo ... 

... * » * 

2 

2 




Total 

1 

8 

9 

Unaided — 


• 

V 




Metropolitan Institution 


2 

1 

3 




Gbaud Total 

.. 10 

39 

49 


ovnrtMiTT 

KDCOAttOM. 
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47. The ten scholarships of the first grade are open to general competition. 
Fire were gained by the Presidency College ; one by me Sanskrit College 
one by the Itajsbabye College ; and one by the Aided General Assembly’s 
College ; while two were carried off by students from the Unaided Metropolitan 
Institution. The second-grade scholarships are allotted beforehand in definite 
numbers to certain districts and divisions, that is, practically to certain 
colleges. There is therefore no competition between one college and another, 
except as regards those situated in Calcutta. Of these last, the Presidency 
College gained five scholarships, the aided colleges six (the General Assembly’s 
three, 8t. Xavier’s two, ana tho Doveton one), and the unaided Metropoli- 
tan Institution one. 

48. Tho following table shows in which colleges the 39 senior scholars 
elected to hold their scholarships 


CoLLEOM. 

Qavernment — * 

Presidency College 
Highly 
KUlinnghur ,, 
Dacca 

Patrm ,, 

Cuttack ,, 

Kajahahye ,, 



, Total 

A id id — 

General Assembly's College 


Doveton ,, 


8t. Xavier's ,, 

Total 

Unaided — 

Metropolitan Institution 

Grand Total 


V timber* Numbers m 


in the first the second To 

grmdt. grade. 

7 7 14 

tS 6 

2 2 

t> 6 

b 6 

2 2 

1 1 

7 30 37 

1 4 5 

1 1 

2 2 

1 7 8 

2 2 4 

10 30 111 


49. The reaction in favour of tho Litoraturo course for the B A. degree, 
which was noticed in tho last roport, continues. This year 19 out of tho 49 
scholurs choso tho A courso, against 14 and 13 in the two precoding years, and 
this in spito of tho fact that tho B.A. Examination of 1879 had reversed tho 
judgment of former years as to the greater difficulty of the B, or science 
course. 

ft 0. B.A. Examination. — The following table shows tho results of the 
examination in January 1880. 


B.A. Examination, January 1880 . 


COLLS O VS. 

Government— 

Presidency College 
Hooghly 
Kishnaghur », 

Dacca ,, 

Patna „ 

Cuttack $ • 

Kajshahye ,, 


Total 


A id tU — 

General Assembly's College 
Free Church ft 

Cathedral Mission „ ' 

&L Xavier's ,, 


Total 


J£i*students and teachers 

Grand Total 


NnSBRR PA6SBD Ilf TIIK- 


Csndidate* Fuat 
examined, division. 


Second 

division. 


Third 

division. 


Total. 


<T> 

29 

5 
17 
12 

2 

6 

130 


3 

1 


10 

6 

4 

2 

2 

23 


13 

0 

1 

7 

5 

1 


33 


20 

12 

1 

11 

8 

1 

2 

01 


47 

17 

19 
9 

92 

4 — 

20 * ... 

248 5 


2 

2 


31 


14 

3 

3 


20 

1 

54 


18 

3 

5 

2 

28 

1 

90 
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61. As in the previous examination the Government oolleges met with the 
greatest share of success, passing nearly 45 per cent of their candidates against 
37 in the previous year ; while aided colleges passed over 30 per cent against 16, 
and of private students 6 per cent passed against 18 iu the previous year. The 
success of the Presidency College was not quite so great as in the year before, 
when 31 passed out of 61, six in the first division. Hooghly, Dacca, and Patna 
all did better this year, the last two passing each two-thirds of their candidates, 
and one from Patna headed the whole list. For the first time the now colleges 
at Raj shahye and Cuttack passed candidates, the former two, and tho latter 
one. Of tne Presidency College students who failed, tho greater number failed 
in English and mathematics, and to a slightly smaller extent in physical 
science. Of tho 17 unsuccessful candidates from Hooghly, nine failed in 
mathematics and nine in physical geography. I referred last yoar to the 
danger that resulted from allowing a mofussil college to teach both courses for 
the B.A. degree with a staff of professors intondod for only one. This has 
again been exemplified in the case of the Kishnaghur Colloge. Of three candi- 
dates in tho A course only one passed ; tho two candidates for tho 13. course 
both failed. In the other colleges thoro is nothing noticoable. Out of 
2G2 candidates from Bengal, including 14 absontoes, 108 chose tho A course 
and 154 tho B course, against 109 and 165 in the previous year. Of those who 
choso tho Literature course only 27 por cent passed, while 40 per cent of the 
others passed, against 21 and 29 in the provious yoar. 

52. The religion of the candidates is showu in the following table. This 
year throo out of nine Mahomedan candidates possod. Tho Eslmn University 
scholarship of Rs. 45 a month is given to that Hindu candidate, being a native 
of Bengal, who stands first on tho list of B.A. candidates ; it was awarded to 
Digambar Cbatterjea of the Patna College. 


uiuTMuurr 

MSMHtl. 


B.A. Examination % 1880. 


Nctmbba parsed in tub 




Numtttr of 
csndldateB. 

Ft rat 

8000 ml 

Third 

Total. 



division. 

division. 

division. 

Hindu* 


219 

6 

26 

43 

74 

Muhimiodan* 

•• . 

l) 


... 

8 

3 

Chrmtian* 

* . . 

6 

. . . 

1 

1 

2 

Other* 

... 

28 


1 

7 

11 


Total 

262 

5 

31 

64 

IK) 


53. M.A. Degree Examination. — Tho number of candidates for Honours 
was 31, of whom 20 wore successful — three being placed in tho first class, 1 1 in 
the second, and six in the third ; and for tho ordinary degree 17 were candidates 
and nine passed. Of the three candidates for Honours who wore placed in the 
first class, one passed in English and two in physical science, all being students 
of the Presidency College. Of 31 candidates from tho Presidency College 21 
were successful, seven in English, six in physical science, five iu mathematics, 
two in history, and one in philosophy. Of these, 17 obtained Honours and four 
the ordinary degree. There were two candidates from tho Sanskrit College, 
one of whom passed for the degree. From Dacca College one oandidato 
passed in English with third-class Honours, and one for the degree in history. 
Besides those from the Presidency College, two others passed in physical 
science ; one from Hooghly with third-class Honours, and one from the Cather 
dral Mission College for the decree. A second candidate from Hooghly also 
passed the degree examination in English. One passed the ordinary degree 
examination in mathematics from Kishnaghur College, and one tho Honour 
Examination in history from the Free Church Institution. 

54. College Kkpoets. — The following accounts show the progress of 
higher education in the colleges affiliated to the University in Arts. The 
statistics of the Presidency College are here given, as in previous years, in fuller 
detail than those of other colleges. 

55. Presidency College. — The changes in the staff of this college for the year 
under report were the following: — In May Baboo Nilmani Mukerjea, Assistant 
Professor of Sanskrit, returned to duty from sick leave. In J une Mr. J . A. Martin 
arrived from England and joined the college as Professor of Mathematics, but 
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was transferred in September to Kishnaghar. In August Dr MeCann joined the 
college as Professor of Mathematics. In the same month Mr. Tawney was 
disrated to officiate as Director of Public Instruction for three months, 
Mr. J. Eliot acting as Principal in his absence. At the same t»m« lfc F; I. Bflwe, 
officiating Inspector of Schools, took charge of the English work of tbefoartb- 
year class donag Mr. Tawney** absence, in January 1880 Mr. ft; Party left 
for Engtend on furlough fur 15 months, and Mr. A. M. Nash for six montha. 
Mr. H. If. Percival, u. a., was at the same time appointed an Assistant Lecturer 
to do duty in the college during the absence of Professors Parry and Nash. 

50. The subjoined table gives the numerical strength of the college on 
the 31st of March during the lost four years : — 


- 

1877. 

| un> 

1878. 

1880. 

OlVBBAl DSPAXTMXffT. 

fUiular 

Out- 

Regular 

I Out* 

Regular 

student*. 

Out* 

Regular 

Out* 


student*. 

student*. 

students. 

students. 

students. 

student*. 

student*. 

Honour ela«* 

Fourth-year claaa 

IS 


n 


10 


15 


36 

8 

«A 

9 

70 

i 

80 

5 

Third „ 

04 

10 

43 

10 

00 

4 
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From tho above table it appoara that there is a decrease of 13 in the number of 
regular students and an increaso of 3a in the number of out-students, that is, 
studonts of other institutions who attend the college lectures in chemistry and 
physical science on tho terms laid down by Government. 

67. Tho largo attendance in tho fourth-year class is owing chiefly to tho 
readmission, at tho beginning of tho session, of several students who were 
unsuccessful at tho last B.A. Examination. Tho decrease in tho number of 
admissions into tho third-year class is duo to the smull number of candidates 
who succeeded in pussing the First Examination in Arts. Tho numerical 
weakness of tho second-year class this year is accounted for because tho 
first-year class of tho previous year was not large, and also because 
many of tho unsuccessful students at tho last First Arts Examination, 
who will probably rejoin the college, havo not yet taken their admission. 
The Principal points out that tho first-year class ought to bo divided 
into two sections, as was dono in tho case of the second-year class in tho 
previous year; hut he is unwilling to increaso further tho work of his small 
staff by such a step. 

68. Of tho lli regular students composing the second-year class, 91 have 
elected to take up chemistry, and 20 psychology, at the next P'irst Examin- 
ation in Arts. There arc 20 scholarship-holders in the chemistry, and none in the 
psychology section of tho class, in spite of the fact that this section is taught 
oy Mr. Gough. 

Of tho 49 regular students forming tho third-year class, 18 havo taken up 
the science course and 31 tho literature course — a surprising reversal of the 
proportions of previous years. There are nine scholars in each of the sections. 
Of the optional subjects, viz. history, philosophy, and mathematics, which 
candidates in the A course tuko up at tho B.A. Examination, 1 find that 27 
havo elected to take up history' and philosophy, two philosophy and mathe- 
matics, and two history and mathematics. 

Of the 80 regular students that form the fourth-year class, 51, including 
14 senior scholars, have olccted the B course, while 29 have taken up the 
A course. Of these 29, eight are scholarship-holders. Of the optional subjects 
in the A course, tbreo students have elected history and mathematics, one 
philosophy and mathematics, and 25 history and philosophy. The optional 
mathematical subjects have always been viewed with disfavour. 

69. Classifying the students according to the social position of their parents 
and guardians, we find 27 belonging to tho upper class of society and 309 to 
the middle. According to religion we find 323 Hindus, 1 1 Mahomedans, and 
2 Christians. 

00. The first-year class was examined in December last in the subjects 
read duriug the year. The result was satisfactory. Two of the students were 
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caught copying, and were expelled from (he college. One of them was a 
scholar, and his scholarship was taken away 1 from him. 

From ..the second-year claw HO students were sent up to tho First 
Examinations Arts, of whom 47 only were successful Of these 9 passed in 
the first division, 22 in the second, and l&in the third. Of the 63 students who 
f&itad, 52 failed in English^ 43 in the second language, 44 in history, 4? in 
mathematics, and 52 in logic. The high rate of frdrares in the subjeots ef 
history, logic, and the second language was unprecedented, but at tne same 
time was in accordance with the results of the wnole University Examination. 
The number failing in chemistry and psychology, alternative subjects in the 
examination, was 23 and 12 respectively. 

Upon the result of this examination five scholarships of the first grade 
and five of the second were gained by students of this college. 

61. From the fourth-year class 66 students went up to tho B.A. Examin- 
ation, 23 taking up the A and 43 the B course. Of the 23 A course candidates 
only five passed —one in the second and four in tho third division. Of the 
18 rejected candidates, 12 failed in English and 16 in mathematics. The 
number of failures in other subjects was small. 

Of the 43 B course candidates Who appeared at tho examination, three 
passed in the first division, nine in the second, and nine in the third. Of the 22 
unsuccessful candidates, 13 failed in English, 13 in mathematics, 9 in chemis- 
try, 7 in physical geography, and 12 in physical science. 

62. The Haris Chandra Prize was awarded to Ilamnath Chatterjoa, who 
was first at the B.A. Examination from this college, and is now reading for 
Honours. Digambar Chatterjoa of the Patna College was first at tho B.A. 
Examination, and obtained tho Eshan and Vizianagram scholarships; lie has 
also joined the Presidency College. 

63. The Honour classes form perhaps tho chief attraction of tho Presi- 
dency College, and are attended every year in increasing numbers. Whether 
they desire to enter the public service or any other profession, it is well 
understood by students that a good degree in Honours is an enormous help to 
them. While tho degree itself is a passport, no less is tho training a dis- 
cipline. The Presidency College classes have this year had an unexampled 
success. Twenty-three candidates went up for Honours in Arts, of whom 17 
were successful. Their names, the classes they obtained, and tho subjects 
thoy took up, are given below : — 


Name. 


Clast. Subjects. 


II cram bar hand ra Maitra 
Braja Bullubh fJutt 
Gobindarhandra Das 
Bhuprndranath Bose 
Panjaka Kumar Chatterjoa 
Sasadhar Bnv 
Kamottam Ghosh 
Krishnndhon Mookcrjea 
Kisori Mohan Songupta 
Charuchandra Sarkar 
Kajendranath Chatterjea 
M. M. Basil 
Atul Krishna Bov 
Tarakisor Chaudhuri 
Kritantakumar Bose 
Aniulyocharan Mitra 
Tarapada Chatterjea 
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Eight candidates also went up for the ordinary degree, of whom four were 
successful : one in English, two in mathematics, and one in history. 

64. The new Honour class contained, on the 31st March, 15 graduates, 
two of whom are studying English, seven mathematics, two philosophy, and 
four physical science. 

65. 6'anskrit College . — This is an Anglo-Sanskrit institution, though it is 
open also to such as may wish to pursue the study of 8anskrit exclusively. The 
college has two departments. In the school department the studies arc carried 
to the Entrance standard in English, and in Sanskrit to a standard considerably 
higher than that of the B A. Examination. In the college department, English 
subjects are taught by native professors up to the F.A. standard, and Sanskrit 
to a standard which is somewhat wider than that for the M. A. Examination iu 


Sanskrit. 


vxwsMtrr 

■oocatna. 



Ill tbe ooDeg* department tbe number of «todeof» on tibe rolls on the Slat 
March was 34, anumt 38 and 36 of the two preceding yew. Ae ha* been 
pointed out in previous reports, no great advance in numbers can be ordinarily 
ekpected, seeing that the difficulty of the special Sanskrit course prevents the 
college from being recruited from ordinary Entrance schools teaching only up 
to Hie University requirements ; while many students who pass the Entrance 
Examination from the Sanskrit , collegiate school enter other colleges. Of the 
34 students 7 are in the first year, 12 in the second, 5 in the third, 6 in the 
fourth, and 4 in the Honour class. By race and creed the pupils were all 
Hindus, two belonging to the upper and 32 to the middle classes of society. 

Thirteen candidates appeared at the First Arts Examination, and five passed, 
one of whom stood fourth on tho general list. Seven candidates failed in 
English and one in Sanskrit. 

The college does not send up candidates for tho B.A. Examination. 
Such of tho students of tho fourth-year class as appear at the B.A. Examination 
are sent up by tho Prosidoncy Collego, in which they learn their English subjects. 
Of tho two students who went up for the last B.A. Examination, Kama 
Prasunna Mookorjea stood first in Sanskrit, in consequence of which tho 
Kadhakantu Modal was awardod to him; the othor failed. Two candidates 
appearod at tho examination for tho degree of M.A. in Sanskrit, one of whom 
passed. Baku Nilkanthu Mozumdur, M.A., socond master of the collegiate 
school, who attended some of tho loctures in the Honour class, obtained the 
Prernchand Uavehand studentship. 

Tho examinations of the first-year and third-year classes were held in 
Docombor last ami conducted by tho officers of tho college. The results of the 
examinations woro satisfactory. 

00. Ilooghlg College . — No chango took place in the staff during the year. 
Thero is a slight improvomont in tho numbers of tho first-year class, but tho 
socond-yoar class is much smaller, in consequence of tho first-year class of 1879 
boing smaller than that of 1878. The third-yoar class contains a fair proportion 
of thoso who passed tho F.A. Examination. A larger number passed the 
year before. 

Tho first-year class was examined by the college staff as usual in May 
and November, and the third-year class in November ; the results of these 
examinations wero fairly satisfactory. 

All tho students of tho socond-year class who wished to appear at the 
F.A. Examination woro allowed to do so Their number was «9, of whom 
20 passed — 12 in tho second division and oight in the third. The result was 
nearly iu accordance with tlio collego test-examination held in October. Of 
the 69 candidates, 30 wero old students -who had been candidates tbe year 
bofore (either from this or other colleges), and of these only four passed ; the 
remaining 39 wore new candidates, and 16 of them passed. Ten out of 11 
scholarship-holdors passed. Tho number of fuiluros varied from 21 in chemistry 
and 32 in mathematics to 44 in history. 

Twenty-nino students of the fourth-year class went up for the B.A. 
Examination. Of these 19 were old students of the class and 10 new. Seven out 
of the teu new ones passed — one in the first division, four in tho second, and two 
in tho third. Altogether 1 2 passod — one in tho first division, five in the second, 
and six in the third. This is the bost numerical result the college has ever attained 
in the B.A. Examination. Nine failed in mathematics, nine in physical geogra- 
phy, six in chemistry, fivo in English, four in botany, and one in physics. 
Tho result on tbe whole agrees with the college test-examination held in 
Novomber. 

Two Laha graduate scholarships were awarded on tbe result of the B.A. 
Examination : one of lis. 40 a month to Kanti Bhushan Banerjea, and the other 
of lls. 25 a month to Trailokya Nath Sora, both of this college. Tho Thwaytes 
gold medal was awarded to Kunja Behari Roy. 

Two candidates went up for Honours in botany. One passed in the third 
division. Two other students from this college, who studied privately, appeared 
at the same examination aud failed. One M.A. oandidate went up and passed 
in English literature. 

The pipe leading from the Botanical Garden pump to the river was broken 
by the floods during the rains as usual, and there was the usual delay in getting 



It mended ; ktDr« advantage of the experience of previous yean, 

endeavoured to preserve the water-plants In earthen pane filled with water, 
and so saved many of them from dying. 

There were 81 boarders on the roue of the Hindu Hostel, against TO last 
year. This institution continues to increase in popularity and usefulness. 
The cost to Government was Rs. 849. There were 90 boarders in the Mahom* 
edan Hostel, up to the full extent of the accommodation^ Hostel charges for 

17 boarders, the salaries of the Superintendent and of a certain number of 
servants, together with a small sum for contingencies, were paid from an allot* 
ment of Rs. 1,840 from the Mohsin Fund, of wmch Ra. 80 remained unexpended. 
Tfe cost to Government, consisting of ground rent and the municipal tax, 
amounted to Rs. 136. 

There were 66 pupils on the rolls of the Gymnastic classes on the 81st of 
March 1880 ; the average monthly number being 42, and the average daily 
attendance 30. The classes were somewhat more popular than in the previous 
year. 

67. Dacca College. — In October 1879 Babu Somnath Mookerji, Professor 
of Sanskrit, died, and was succeeded by Babu Uomanath Ghosh. In the 
following month Air. Mowat, Professor of Mathematics, was transferred, and was 
succeeded at the beginning of tho following session by Air. Alacdonell. The 
number of students has increased from 146 to 187. It is cloar that students from 
Eastern Bengal emigrate to Calcutta in smaller numbers than in formor years. 
Thus the Principal reports that nine students lmvo joined tho several classes 
from Calcutta colleges, while only ono student has loft during tho year for 
Calcutta. 

To the F.A. Examination in December 75 students were sent up, of whom 

18 passed: one being in tho first and seven in tho second division. Of thoso 
who were unsuccessful, 56 failed in English, 42 in logic, and 43 in history; in 
mathematics the results were much better. 

In tho B.A. Examination, of 17 sent up 11 passed, four of them in tho 
second division, — a very satisfactory result. Of tho six who failed, five failed in 
English, two in mathematics, and ono in other subjects. Of two Honour 
students ono passed, being tho first who has over taken Honours in English 
from tho Dacca Collego. One passed tho AI.A. Examination in history. 

Tho Dacca College continues to maintain its pro-oiuinonco in athletics 
and cricket. In the annual match against tho station tho college won. 
The College Society noticed in last year’s report continues to bo popular and 
useful. 

Tho Principal reports, as being in his opinion ono of tho most important 
events of the year, the opening of a new hostel at Dacca for Btudents reading in 
the College, with an endowment of Rs. 600 a year given by Baboo Prutap 
Chandra Das. 

68. Kiihnaghur College. — During tho year tho staff was strengthened by tho 
addition, as mathematical Professor, of Mr. J. A. Martin, b.a., who arrived on the 
1 1th of September 1879. Mr. Alartin has taken tho mathematics of tho fourth and 
second-year, and the physical science lectures of tho third and fourth-year classes. 
Until Air. Martin’s appointment Baboo Nilkanta Sarkar, m.a., was tho only 
lecturer in mathematics. Though the results of the B.A. Examination in that 
subject were very bad, four candidates failing out of five, yet it is greatly to 
his credit that the successful M.A. candidate was principally, if not wholly, 
taught by him. On the 29th of April 1879 Baboo Nillcanta returned from 
privilege leave, and Baboo Asutosb Gupta, m.a., oinoo tswwfowwsl ag' mathom a t - 

u Uullugu , ceased to officiate for him. 

The number of students decreased from 79 to 75. Of 37 sent up to the 
F.A. Examination, one was unable to appear ; of tho nine who passed, ono 
was placed in the first division, five in the second, and three in the third. 
The failures were distributed nearly equally over all subjects. The best candi- 
dates were those who had failed at the previous examination. Of five examined 
for the B.A. degree, only one passed in the third division. This poor result 
can only be ascribed to the loss of efficiency caused by teaching two courses. 
One candidate out of three passed in the A course ; in the B course both the 
candidates failed in English, in mathematics, and in physics. One student 
passed the M.A. degree examination in mathematics. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


h*iv**wtt Tho Endowment fund, collected by subscriptions between March 1875 

ID' C'ATtOff. and July 1877, amounts to Rs. 41,893-8-0. Of this, Rs. 41,435-3-3 was invested 
in the purchase of R». 40,000 Government securities, and the first year’s 
interest, amounting to Rs. 1,800, having been received from the Accountant- 
General, was paid into the local treasury and credited to the college account. 
The balanco of the principal, Rs. 458-4-9, was deposited in the District 
Ravings Bank in the hands of the Collector of Nuddea in August 1878, 
for tho purposo of paying part of the cost of chemical apparatus. An 
additional sum of Its. 497-13-9, being the balance of tho old college building 
fund, was also received from tho Accountant-General to be added to the Endow- 
ment fund. It was paid into tho treasury on the 12th January 1880, and#as 
been credited to tho college in the calculation of receipts and expenditure for 
tho year. 

Tho now chemistry and physical science lecture-rooms were commenced in 
May 1879, and after much delay wero finished in February 1880. Though the 
accommodation is somewhat limited, tho apparatus and appliances are very 
fairly complete, and tho isolation from the main building is felt to bo a great 
advantago. Tho gymnasium was not so well attended as in the previous year. 
Tho Hindu Hostel has eighteen inmates, and continues to bo appreciated. 

09. Berhamyore College . — There was no chango in the staff during the year, 
though tho Principal was away for three and a half months on medical leave. 

Thero arc 20 students, against 26 in tho previous year. Since tho close of 
the year under report His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, in doferenco to tho 
wishes of tho people of tho district, has appointed Mr. W. B. Livingstone, of the 
Dacca College, to tho Principalsliip. Of seventeen candidates at the F.A. 
Examination only two passed, fifteen failing in English, ten in history, ton in 
logic, nine in tho second language, and eight in mathematics. Tho gymnastic 
class continues to bo fairly attended. Tho hostel had an average monthly roll 
of nine, eight being students of tho college or school. 

70. Patna College . — Many changes took placo in the staff in tho courso of 
tho year. Dr. Watt having been compelled by ill-hoalth to apply for furlotigh, 
left for Europo about the middlo of July. Babu Abhay Charan Mitra, who was 
in consequence doputod from Ranchi to take his classes for chemistry, joined the 
eollego about tho middlo of tho following month. He continued to officiate 
till February, when his services wero no longer required, as Mr. Ewbank’s offer 
to take up chemistry and physical science was gladly accopted. Mr. Ewbank 
was posted to tho college on his roturn from furlough, and took charge of his 
office on the 31st of October. Mr. A. Macdonell was also posted to tho 
college, but his connection with it oxtonded over only two months, from 
tho 11th of September to tho 12th of Novombcr, when ho was transferred to the 
Dacca College. Baboo Nanda Krishna Basu, mathematical lecturer, also 
loft tho college, having been appointed in January to tho Civil Service. 
Mr. Mowat is now in chargo of tno mathematical classes, having joined the 
eollego on the 4th of February. 

Tho number of students has increased from 114 to 149. Of these 96 
are Behans to 53 Bengalis, and thero are 115 Hindus to 33 Musalmans. The 
proportion of Bcharis to others continues to increase. Of tho new first-year 
class all but six cumo from Behar schools. 

The number of candidates who appeared at tho F.A. Examination 
was 65, and of these 20 wero passed — fivo in the second division and 
fifteen in tho third. Tho failures wero 37 in English, 21 in tho second 
lunguage, 32 in history, 31 iu mathematics, 35 in logic, 26 in chemistry, 
and one in psychology. The result of the B.A. Examination was much 
moro satisfactory. Tho number of candidates was 12, and of these eight 
passed — one iu the first division, two in the second, and five in the third. 
Tho student who was placed in the first division, Digambar Chatterjea, passed 
highest of all the University candidates, and has been awarded two scholarships 
tenable in tho Presidency College, where he is now studying for the M.A. 
degroe. This is the first time the Patna College has gained this distinction. 
Tho failures wero four in English, four in mathematics, two in chemistry, two 
in physical geography, and two in botany. The new wing added to the build- 
ing is now completed, and tho laboratory, a spacious and convenient building, 
separated by some distance from the college, has been raised as high as the 
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roof. The hostel contained 32 boarders, namely, 29 Hindus, and three 
Musalmans ; Hindus of Behar still hold aloof. 

71. Ravenshaw College, Cuttack . — In June last Babu Sasi Bhushan Dutt, 
m.a., was transferred to the Bethuno Institution, Calcutta, and his place has been 
supplied by the appointment of Babu Dcbendra Nath Bose, m.a., Lecturer in 
English. 

The number of students on tho collogo rolls was 31 on the 31st March 
1880, against 36 last year. Thor© were 12 students in the first year, 12 in 
the seoond, three in the third, and four in tho fourth. With two exceptions 
all tlio students this year are natives of tho province, who would end their 
studies ^ at tho F.A. standard did not tho college afford thorn an opportunity 
of reading for tho degree. Until tho number of high schools in Orissa moroasos, 
there is no prospect of any increase in the attendance at tho collogo. 

The two students of the fourth-year class last yoar went up to tho B.A. 
Examination ; one, an Uriya of rospcctablo family, passod tho test, and was 
placed in tho third division. This is tho first successful B.A. student from 
the Cuttack Collego. In previous years tho third and fourth-yoar classes sat 
in tho early morning to euablo clerks in Government offices to attend the 
lectures. These students invariably failed at tho B.A. Examination, and the 
irregular hours interfered with tho progress of othor students. Last yoar there 
wero no students of this kind, and tho four classes Rat at tho samo time. 

Only eight went to tho F. A. Examination. Four of thorn passed tho test, 
and were placed — ono in tho first division, two in tho second, and ono in tho tliird. 

Tho total cost to Government was slightly below that of last year. In 
the preceding year tho Maharajah of Mohurbhunj gave a donation of Its. 20,000 
as a permanent endowment, and at his request tho naiuo of tho collego was 
changed to ltavenshaw Collego, in commemoration of Mr. KaVonshaw’s 
services as Commissioner of Orissa. 

72. Rajshahyc College. — This collego has now had a full y oar’s oxporionce 
as a first-grado collego. Tho total number of students on tho rolls on tho 
31st March 1880 was 60; on tho corresponding date of tho procoding yoar 
tho number was 59. As will bo soon from tho subjoined statement, tho 
numbers of the third-year and first-year classes havo increased, those of tho 
fourth-year class remain unaltered, while tho roll of the second-year class 
shows a slight falling off. In tho provious yoar tho fourth-yoar studonts wore 
supported in tho collego by tho Rajshahyo Association ; none of tho present 
students aro receiving aid from that body. The small diminution in tho 
numbers of tho second-year class is attributable to tho introduction of the 
now rulo, by which those students of tho first-year class who fail to attain a 
moderate standard of proficiency in tho collego examination lose promotion 
to tho second-year class : — 

Number! on 31 §t March. 

e ' 1 ' 

1878. 1872. 1880. 


Fourth-year class 
Third ditto 

Second ditto 
First ditto 


0 0 
6 3 6 

18 28 26 

18 22 28 


Total 


41 69 06 
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There was one Mahomedan student in tho collego. 

At the First Arts Examination, 2 1 regular students and six ex-students 
presented themsolves ; of the regular studonts six wero successful, ono passing 
in the first division, four in the second, and one in the third. Tho ox-students 
all failed. Of the whole number 18 failed in English, 14 in the second 
language, 15 in history, 15 in mathematics, 13 in lo^ic, and seven in chemistry. 
The candidate who gained a place in the first division, passing fifth on the 
whole list, was awarded the Dun scholarship for passing first in mathematics ; 
he was taught exclusively by Babu A s u te oh Gupta, m.a., the mathematical 
lecturer. Of the five candidates who presented themselves for examination for 
the B.A. degree, two passed in the second division. Of the remainder 
one candidate failed in English, three in mathematics, one in chemistry, 
three in physical geography, and none in botany. The lecturer in botany is 
Babu Hira Lai Mookerjea, m.a. 

Shortly after the close of the last official year the Rajshahye Association 
paid into tne treasury the promised endowment of JRs. 1,50,000. At a meeting 
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held by the Association in January last, at which the Raja of Dighapatia 

w*Mw». presided, the sum of R*. 5,000 was placed at the disposal of the executive 
committee for the extension of the present buildings. 1 lie Maharam Sarat 
Sundari Devi has offered the additional sum of Rs. 10,000 towards the same 
object ; and it is understood that a total subscription of Rs. 20,000 has been 
made. The estimated cost is Rs. 30,000. 

73. Midnapore College. — The numbers are 23 this year, against 21 and 17 
in the two preceding years. Of 13 candidates sent up to the F.A. Examination, 
eight passed — one in the second and sevon in the third division. Of those who 
failed, throe failed in all subjects ; and all five failed in English, history, mathe- 
matics, and logic. 

The two additional rooms roferrod to in last year s report are nearly com- 
pleted. Government has sanctioned Rs. 7,352 for a thorough repair of the 
old building, which has now been placod on the books of the Public Works 
Department. The fees and fines snow a trifling increase, as docs also the 
interest on the Endowment Fund, which now amounts to Rs. 51,000. 

74. Chittagong College. — There are ten students, against 14 in the 
procoding year. As the college depends on a few schools only for its 
supply, the success or failure of these in the Entrance Examination determines 
the sizo of tho college classes from year to ycur. Thus at the last Entrance 
Examination only one student passed from the Noakholly zillah school, and 
only two from tho Chittagong collogiato school, and, as a consequence, only two 
new admissions havo been made to tho first-year class of the college. 

Of seven candidates sent up to tho F.A. Examination, two passed in 
tho third division. The Principal reports that his best student was prevented 
from going up by illness. Threo or four failed in each of the subjects of 
examination. Tho two who passed had failed in the previous year ; and, as tho 
Commissioner remarks, “ so tar as tho session’s work was concerned, the result 
has been a total failure.” 

Tho Government grant was increased from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 4,000, to 
supply tbo loss of tho Golak Chundra donation, which was exhausted this 
year. Tho amount was transferred from tho not grant to tho collegiate school, 
which was roducod from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 2,000. 

75. Bungpore College. — Tho College classes were abolished on tho 1st of 
January of tho current yoar for want of pupils. Tho Northern Bongal State 
Railway has removed tho difficulty that stood in tho way of students from 
Rungporo, and they are now able to go to Calcutta colleges without incon- 
vonienco. Two extra junior scholarships were created, as a compensation for 
tho loss of the collego, for tho benofit of students passing tho Entrance Examin- 
ation from schools in tho Rungporo district. 

Thero were only fivo students on tho rolls when the college was closed. 
Tho total oxpendituro was lls. 3,858, of which tho State paid Rs. 2,650. 
Noithor of tho candidates sont up to the F.A. Examination was successful. 

70. Aided Colleges. — These colleges are six, tho same as last yoar. 
Tho Church Missionary Society has, however, signified its intention of closing 
tho Cathedral Mission College at the ond of the current year. 

77. General Assembly's ColUge. — The number of students was 361, divided 
into a first-yoar class of 110, second-year class of 148, third-year of 54, fourth- 
year of 28, and Honour class of 21. This is an increase of 65 on last year’s 
figures. In tho F.A. Examination, out of 153 candidates 40 were successful, six 
being in tho first division and fourteen in the second. For the B.A. Examin- 
ation, out of 49 candidates 18 passed, four being in the second division. 

Tho receipts from fees amounted during the year to Rs. 14,887. The 
Government grant was Rs. 4,200 ; and tho balance of the expenditure, amount- 
ing to nearly Rs. 12,000, was met by the Foreign Mission of the Church of 
Scotland. The Foreign Mission further disbursed Rs. 52,000 for the erection 
of a new college building. 

78. Free Church Institution. — The number of students is 69, against 98 in 
the precoding year : in the first-year 17, in the second 30, in the third six, in 
tho fourth-year ten, and in the Honours class six. Of 39 candidates for the 
F.A. Examination only eight passed, 27 failing in English and 18 in mathe- 
matics. In the B.A. Examination, of seventeen candidates only three passed, 
eleven failing in English. One candidate gained third class Honours in history. 
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79. Cathedral Mission College. — The number of students is 63, against 73 last urnmun 
year, 18 in the first year, 22 in the second, twelve in the third, and eleven WW0AWW ’ 
in the fourth. To the F.A. Examination 36 candidates went up, and eleven 

passed, one in the second division. To the B.A. Examination nineteen candi- 
dates went up, and five passed, two in the second division. At the M.A. 
Examination, of two candidates one passed in physical science. 

80. St. Xavier* 8 College. — The students are 86, against 94 last year : 30 in 
the first-year, 36 in the second, seven in the third, twelve in tho fourth, and one 
in the Honours class. Of 31 candidates at the F.A. Examination six 
passed, four of them in the second division ; 21 failed in English and 20 in 
logic. Often candidates at the B.A. Examination two passed in tho second 
division. 

81. London Mission College. — The number of students is 47, against 57 in 
tho previous year ; 20 being in the first year, and 27 in tho second. Of 3 1 
candidates at the F. A. Examination seven passed, six in the second division. 

82. Love ton College. — There are 27 students, against 22 last year — olovon 
in the first-year class and sixteen in tho second. Of thirteen candidates nine 
passed at the lost F.A. Examination, one in tho first division and two in tho 
second. 

IV. — SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

83. Tho subjoined table shows the changes that have taken place during tho 

year under this head. Schools for the education of Europeans and Eurasians, »i>cc*«oii. 
and also of girls, ore excluded, and will be separately noticed. 



Skcondary Schools. 






I87S-79. 

1879-90. 

High English. 


ttchooli. 

Pupils? 

Schools. 

Pupils' 

Government 

• • • 

43 

13,230 

48 

13.727 

A ided 

,,, 

86 

8,81)4 

88 

10.8(H) 

Private 

... 

63 

13,903 

04 

14,091 


Total 

196 

30,033 

200 

38,018 

Middle English . 






Government ... 

... 

... 6 

820 

8 

926 

Aided 

• • » 

422 

24,387 

432 

25,723 

Private 

... 

... 112 

6,283 

111 

6,103 


Total 

540 

31,490 

654 

32,812 


Middle Vernacular. 


Government ... ... ... 172 9,305 175 9.977 

Aided ... ... ... 783 38,001 820 40,283 

Private ... ... ... 106 4,701 90 4,302 


Total 

Lower Vernacular. 

... 

1,‘ 61 

62,6u7 

1,085 

64,562 

Government 

... 

13 

767 

5 

439 

Aided 


1,474 

60,638 

1,438 

61,712 

Private 


54 

1.996 

65 

2,145 

Total 

•«. 

1,541 

63,391 

1.498 

64,290 

Gbaud Total 

. . . 

3,338 

173,521 

3,337 

180,288 


84. An inspection of this table shows that, under Government schools, 
there has been a gain of two middle English and three middle vernacular, against 
a loss of eight lower vernacular schools, partly arising from transfer to another 
class. Among aided schools there is a gain of three high English, 10 middle 
English, and 37 middle vernacular, ana a loss of 36 lower vernacular schools. 
But the gain of 37 middle vernacular aided schools is really caused by the 
inclusion under this head of 39 Sanskrit tols aided from the primary grant, and 
classed in the previous year as primary schools ; and the real changes in this 
class are a gain of one middle vernacular school aided from the primary grant, 
and of 10 circle schools, against a reduction of 13 in the number of grant-in-aid 
schools, the number of those newly aided having fallen short of the number 
of those from which grants have been withdrawn on the ground of inefficiency. 
The loss under lower vernacular aided schools has chiefly taken place within 
the sphere of the primary grant, which maintains 35 of this class less than in 
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tho provious year; while a gain of 22 circle schools has. been met by a loss 
of 23 grant-in-aid schools, chiefly connected with missions. Under private 
schools the chief variation is a loss of 16 of the middle vernacular class, most 
of which liavo received grants-iu-aid : there has also been an increase of one 
high English school, of two middle English, and of one lower vernacular. 

85. Tho following table sums up for reference the detailed statistics of 
attendance and expenditure in all Government and aided secondary schools, 
including those aided from the primary grant, but excluding schools for 
Europeans and Eurasians, and girls’ schools : — * 

Attendance and Expenditure of Schools of Secondary Instruction during 1879 - 80 . 
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Government . . 

♦H 

13,727 

12,448 

1.017 

113 

11.804 

2. *47 

68 

1,31.723 

2,79,781) 

4.11,312 

4.6o ( ;wh» 

Aided 


10,8410 

0.612 

7.400 

43 

10. 1 30 

503 

34 

60.067 

1, 63,542 

2,*»3,6o0 

2,oi 1,293 

Total 

1V1 

24,527 

22.000 

8,417 

136 

21, 434 

2.840 

w 

1,81,700 

4.33,331 

6,13,121 

6,l*».204 

Middlk 
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Government . . 

8 

1*26 | 

713 

| 667 

26 

376 

474 

50 

17.229 

8,084 

25.313 

| 23.305 

Aided 

432 ; 

23.723 

22. W 

17.416 

333 

22.376 

2,026 

86 

1.IO.H.44 

2.-13,048 

3.50.782 

3.43,477 

Total 

440 ! 

26.6(0 

2.3.710 

18,08.3 

361 

22.752 

3,400 

136 

1,34,063 

2,4 *,032 

3.76,005 

3.70,78 i 
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28, MU 
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2H.138 

11*1 

31,872 

( 5.130 | 

84 
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2.78. 420 
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I 1 1 
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661 
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46.137 
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8.452 ( 

430 

73.820 
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1,52, 830 
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1.03 | 
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3.014 | 
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1*8,383 

023 

130,163 

21.434 ‘ 

! 

1.065 

3.31*. 11 3 

0,64.010 

1 

*3,03,723 

1 *,"9.357 


80. Towards tho cost of high schools tho Government contribution lias 
increased by Its. 7,000, mainly duo to increments in tho salaries of graded 
teachers, and the contribution from local sources by Ils. 15,500; in middle 
English schools there has been an increase of Rs. 7,000 from Government 
(confined to Government schools, and due chiefly to tho opening of tho 
Government Railway School at Kurseong) and of Rs. 3,500 from local sources ; 
in middle vernacular schools an increase of 11s. 6,500 in tho local contributions, 
but a decroaso of Rs. 1,500 in the Government expenditure, — figures not 
without significance ; and in lowor vernacular schools a slight increase of 
Rs. 480 in tho local contributions, and a decrease of Rs. 1,760 in the Govern- 
ment grant. 

87. High English Schools. — The figures relating to this class of schools 
are repeated : — 

JS7R-T0, 1H7S-SO. 




School*. 

Pupil*. 

School*. 

Pupil*. 

Government aohouls 


48 

13.236 

48 

13.727 

Aitlocl ,♦ 


85 

8.894 

88 

10,800 

Private ,, 

... 

... 83 

13,903 

64 

1-4,091 


Total 

... 190 

36,033 

200 

88,618 


88. Tho Government zillah and collegiate schools remain unchanged. 
There are four of this class in Calcutta, including the Hindu and Hare Schools 
attached to the Presidency College, the Sanskrit Collegiate School, and the 
Anglo-Persian department of the Calcutta Madrassa, which is a high English 
school teaching to the Entrance examination. There is also one at the head- 
quarters of each district in Bengal, except at Burdwan and Durbhunga, 
at which places high schools are maintained by the Maharajahs resident there ; 
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and at Darjeeling, where the Government school has not yet advanced beyond 
the middle class. There are also Government high schools at Barrackporo 
and Baraset in the 24-Pergunnahs; at Uttarpara in the Hooghly district; 
a second or branch school at Hooghly attached to the collego ; and a school at 
Daltongunge in Palamow. 

89. The increase of three in the number of aided high schools is thus 
explained, (a) Eight schools have been raised from the middle to the high class ; 
namely, those at Chooadanga in Nuddca, through the exertions of the sub-divi- 
sional officer ; at Bishenpore in Bankoora ; at Gurbhowaniporo in Howrah ; at 
Okhera and Bagnapara in Burdwan ; at Feringi Bazar in the town, and at Putiya 
in the district, of Chittagong ; and lastly tho Dinaporo English school, in which 
Captain H. Boilcau, the Cantonment Magistrate, has closely interested himself. 
(6) New grants have been given to three schools. One of these is at Ruud- 
gorah in Beerbhoom ; another is an endowed school at II ashara in Dacca, 
which owes its existence to tho bequest of tho late Baboo Kali Kishore 
Sen Chowdhry, and is called aftor his name. Under tho circumstances 
mentioned in tho last year’s report, tho grant which laid been withdrawn from 
the Narail school in Jessore, owing to its undisciplined state, has again been 
restored to it on sufficient guarantees of amendment. ( e ) On tho other hand, two 
aided schools have been reduced from tho high to the middle class ; these are 
tho Sultangacha school in Hooghly, which foiled us a high school and is doing 
much better in its present class, and tho Joydobpore school in Dacca, tho 
reduction of which was referred to in tho last roport. ( d ) Six grants have beou 
cancelled under the following circumstances : — ( 1 ) tho Borah school in Hooghly 
suffered for a long time from malarious fever. Its iucomo fell off, and tho 
accounts were irregularly kept. Tho Government grant which it received was 
comparatively small for a high school, but it was not considered expedient 
to raise it. Its grant was therefore cancelled, and a middle English school 
established in its place. (2) Tho Soorool school in Beorbhoom was mismanaged. 
Tho grant was first suspended and finally cancelled. A new high-class school 
has been established in tho neighbourhood at Bandgorah, and has recoivod a 
grant-in-aid. (3) The Agurpara school in the 24-Pergunnahs was tho oldost in tho 
district, and had long been under the management of tho Church Mission Society. 
For some years past it had been unsuccessful, and tho Society last yoar relin- 
quished their connexion with it. Tho grant, after having been reduced, was at 
length withdrawn ; and as thoro is an aided school of this class in its immediate 
neighbourhood at Sodepore, tho renewal of tho grant to its new managers is 
unnecessary. (4) Tho vexed question as to which of tho threo high English schools 
in tho neighbourhood of Joynagar, in tho 24-Porgunnahs, should bo aided by 
Government was settled during the year by the decision that no aid should be 
given to any. Tho circumstances of tho withdrawal of the grant from the 
Durgaporo (or Baharoo) school are detailed in the general report for 1878-79. 

(5) Owing to a feud between tho zemindars who managed tho Sridharporo 
school in Jessore, all local support was withdrawn, and tho school closed. 

(6) The lvalipara school in Dacca ceased to exist by the disappearance of 
the village in the Pudma. 

90. The circumstances of tho Feringi Bazar school in Chittagong deserve 
notice. Some opposition was raised to its elevation to the high class, on tho 
insufficient ground that it might injure the collegiate school. It has done 
no injury to that school, having, as the Joint Inspector points out, tapped now 
sources of supply. The number of pupils has risen from 219 to 303, recruited 
from tho Eurasian and Mahomedan inhabitants of the quarter ; and its fee- 
receipts have increased from Rs. 60 or 70 to Rs. 150 a month. The school has 
received warm assistance and support from Mr. W. H. Campbell, an influential 
tea-planter of Chittagong, who has undertaken the management of the school, 
is a liberal subscriber to its cost, and has contributed Rs. 2,000 to the erection 
of a new bungalow, now approaching completion. 

91. There is an increase of one in the returns of unaided schools of this class. 
In the Presidency Division two of the schools whose grants were cancelled have 
been returned as unaided,, while the Narail school passed into tlie list of aided 
schools on the restoration of its grant. Two schools in' Calcutta have omitted 
to furnish returns. One in the Howrah district has been reduced to the 
middle class. Two more high schools have sprung up in the Dacca 
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examination for the three claeeea of high English schools are hare brought 
together :— 

Entrance E**mii*ati«» t December 1879. 


Clam of Bcboolm. 

Number of 
earn pet tag 
•ebook. 

Number of 
eendidnt## 
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* VtniB tkmtmv nr m 


Pint 

. division. 

iecond 

division. 

Third 

division. 

Total. 

Government Softools 

44 

714 

§7 

197 

m 

871 

1 5617 

Privet# eohooU (tided! 

ft# 

m 

10 

as 

04 

119 

sm 

Ditto (unaided) 

71 

834 

U 

13S 

111 

M7 

1 mm 

Privet# ettidente end toeebers 


47 



1 

• 

9 

1470 

Total 

1U0 

1,994 

91 

874 

801 

707 

8842 


93. As in the previous two years, the Government schools passed more 
than half their candidates, tho proportion of success among all the candidates 
examined by the University being below 40 percent. In the reports for the 
previous two years it was pointed out that unaiued schools, which exist either 
through the liberality of some woalthy patron, or are established in populous 
centres where thcro is a great demand for schools of this class, and which in 
either caso possess a strong staff of teachers, attained a greater measure of 
success than aided schools. It is satisfactory to find from the returns of the last 
examination that aided schools have mado some way, tho percentage of success 
among their pupils having now reached that attainod by private schools. Tho 
measures which woro described at length in tho roport of last year as having 
boon taken with regard to inefficient schools may therefore be considered as 
having mot with somo success. 

04. Tho following table compares tho succoss of Government, aided, and 
private schools nt tho Entranco Examination in fullor detail- Excluding private 
students and touchers, 750 candidates passed, against 744 in the previous year. 
Tho private schools of Calcutta passed 29 less than the year before. 
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95. Tho ouly Govornmont schools that sont no candidates wore the Purneah 
zillah school and the Chaibasa school in Singhboom ; while of those that com- 

f oted, only one, tho Daltongungo school at Palamow, failed to pass a candidate. 

n comparing tho state of tlio Purnoah school, which had no Entrance class 
during tho yoar, with that of other privato schools in the Division, somo of whose 
pupils passed tho examination, the Assistant Inspector writes : — “ As the position 
of a school at tho Entranco examination is regarded by the public as a good 
test of its efficiency, the department no doubt accepts such a ‘test to a consider- 
able oxtent. But the Director of Public Instruction has in fact prescribed 
an elaborate form of inspection report for secondary schools, which not only 
tokos into account tho highest class of a school, but directs attention to the 
condition of every class, tne numerical strength, the discipline, the increase from 
various sources, the character of musters, the state of the building, library, and 
furniture. If all these were taken into account, the Pakour and Mohcspore 
schools would occupy a place far below that of the Purneah school.” It need 



highest data In total* T taw. The Chalbaaa school was described Us* year 
as “ a foreshadowing o £ a higher class school to be established at some futave day* 11 
It has a head-master, a second master on Ra. 30, and a pundit, who are assisted 
by the education clerk. It is held in the same budding as, and is practically a 
development of, the model school for Kols ; aud it is kept up for the immediate 
benefit of Bengali and Hindustani residents, and in the hope that Kol boys, who 
already read for the middle class examination, may be brought up in course of 
time to the Entrance standard. In the previous year the single candidate from 
the Purneah school passed, and the single candidate from the Cliaibasa school 
failed. 

90. Among aided schools, of which the number at tho beginning of tho 
year was 85, 80 sent candidates and 00 wero successful. These results mark a 
considerable advance on thoso of tho preceding year, when, out of 84 aided 
schools 73 sent candidates and 49 wero successful. It may reasonably Jbo 
hoped that tho thorough -going measures tukeu within tho last two years with 
regard to aided schools that wero not earning their grants are now bearing 
good fruit. 

97. The existing number of private schools is not known, sinco many, 
especially in Calcutta, furnish no information to this department, which has 
received returns of 64 only. But from tho University returns it appears that of 
72 schools that sent candidates to tho examination 52 wero successful, against 
70 and 46 of tho previous year. 

98. Government Schools. — Schools of this class aro eithor collogiate, 
under tho control of tho Principal of tho Collogo to which they arc attached, with 
tho exception of tho school departments of second-grade colleges under officers of 
tho subordinate graded servico ; or zillah schools, which aro under tho super- 
vision in educational matters of tho Circle Inspector, and in financial mattors 
of tho district committee. Zillah schools again aro described as being of 
tho first, second, or third class, according as tho number of their pupils is ovor 
300, between 175 and 300, or under 175 ; tho scalo of establishment being also 
determined accordingly. Tho following tables show tho result of tho Entrance 
examination for schools of each class. Tho ‘ merit marks ’ in the last column 
are calculated by assigning one, two, and three marks respectively to boys 
passing in the third, second, or first division. Tho schools aro arranged in tho 
order of their total merit marks; but it will bo understood that tho classification 
affords only a rough estimate of their comparative merits, as it takes no 
account of tho size of the schools. 
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99. Collegiate Schools . — The Hindu and Hare schools, under the effective 
management of their head-masters Baboo Bholanath Paul, m.a., and Baboo Grish 
Chunder Deb, easily maintain their position. The latter has now regained that 
place at the head of the list which is justified by its greater size. The first boy 
on the University list of successful candidates came, as in tho previous year, 
from the Hindu school. Out of 62 candidates from the Hare school, only 12 
failed in English and 13 in mathematics. Of the easier subjects, three failed in 
the second language and one in history and geography. The numbers of the 
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Hare school, which foil in the previous year from 612 to 561, have again risen 
to 610. In the Hindu school also the number of pupils has increased from 
403 to 413, after suffering a reduction of 22 pupils in 1878-79. The statement 
of social position for the two schools shows that the Hare school is as much 
resorted to by tho sons of the rich as tho Hindu school. In the former 74 boys 
belonged to the upper classes, 515 to tho middle, and 21 to the lower ; in the 
latter 47 boys belonged to the upper classes, 365 to the middle, and one to the 
lower. In tho Hindu school all the pupils were Hindus; in the Hare school 
there were fivo Mahomeduns and one Christian. The Accountant-General’s 
statement shows that tho income of tho Hare school from fees only was 
lis. 25,122, and its expenditure, including municipal taxes and repairs, 
was Rs. 24,116. Tho income of tho Hindu school was 11s. 21,014, and its 
expenditure Rs. 23,514. The Kishnaghur Collegiate school has now risen to 
the third place, exchanging with Dacca ; tho latter school has, however, an 
increaso oi 53 in tho number of its pupils, while tho attendance at the former 
has fallen off, owing, as tho Principal explains, to tho fact that many of 
tho students who failed at tho provious Entrance examination did not return 
to tho school. Tho largo increaso at tho Dacca Collogiate school indicates 
tho satisfaction with which parents liavo regarded the successful reforms 
introduced by tho Principal into tho management and discipline of tho school. 
In May 1879 tho school classes woro removed into tho building formerly 
occupied by tho l’ogoso school; tho old building being reserved for the college 
classos, library and offices. Tlioro is how full accommodation for all. Very 
strict attention has been paid to class promotions in tho Dacca school, in which 
only 29 candidates woro allowed to appear at tho examination ; while from the 
Kishnaghur school 00 candidates woro sent up. Tho attention of tho Principal 
of Kishnaghur will bo called to this fact. It is quite clear that if in two 
successive years 20 candidates fail out of 45, and 40 out of 00, boys aro pro- 
moted to tho Kntraneo class and allowed to appear at tho examination who 
aro not lit for the position. Tho failure of tho unsuccessful Kishnaghur 
candidates was general, and spread almost uniformly over every subject ; 
and tho test-examination of tho class entirely failed to roveal their short- 
comings. Tho foo receipts of tho school show a satisfactory increaso from 
Us. 7,(506 to Rs. 8,589. Tho Hooghly and Rajshahyo Collcgiato schools have 
each gained a placo compared with last year. The results of tho Hooghly Collo- 
giato school are hardly proportionate to its sizo and importance ; and though 
class promotions appear to havo been carefully attended to, thcro aro still too many 
failures in English and in tho second language. The defects of tho building, 
and its unsuitability in many ways to the purposes of a sohool, aro notorious. 
Tho success of tho Rajshahyo Collcgiato school was very marked ; out of 18 candi- 
dates 13 passed, two of whom were in tho first division. In the provious year 
12 passed out of 21, four being in tho first division. Only ono student failed in 
mathematics, against fivo in the previous year. Tho teaching, discipline, 
and management of this school aro now very good, and its numbers aro 
steadily increasing. Tho head-master is Baboo Kali Kumar Das, h.a. The 
Ilooghly Branch School lias sprung from tho eleventh to the seventh place. 
Tho number of pupils and tho foo-receipts are steadily increasing ; and its effi- 
ciency is shown by tho fact that out of 21 candidates 12 passed, two being 
in tho first division. 'lfio Principal of the College is thoroughly satisfied with 
tho head-master, Baboo Kali Das Mookerjea, whose merits havo been referred 
to in previous reports. 

100. Tho Patna Collegiate school has bettered its position, having passed 
14 candidates out of 35, against nine out of 32 tho year before. A large number 
failed in English, though less than in the provious year. The weakness 
of Bohari boys in tho English languago has long been noticed as due to the 
circumstances of their social and domestic life, English being' much less 
widely known than in Bengal. In tho Patna school increased attention is 
now being paid to English exercises in translation and re- translation, and 
a half yearly examination in English only was instituted- by the late Prin- 
cipal, Mr. McCrindle. Promotions aro also carefully watched, since tho 
backwardness of the pupils in English runs through all tho classes. Of 
26 boys in tho second class of December 1879 (the present first class), 
as many as 14 failed to obtain the qualifying marks at the school examination, 
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and nine were refused promotion on this ground. Notwithstanding all 
drawbacks, the Patna Collegiate school is still the most successful of 
all schools in Behar at the Entrance examination. It is growing to an 
enormous size, its attendance having risen from 481 to 544, and it is now only 
surpassed in the number of its pupils by the Hare school in Culoutta. Of all 
its pupils only 58 are Bengalis. Tho number of Mahomedans in the school 
has risen from 148 to 182 ; the Hindus number 353. Yet of all the pupils 
only 187 read Sanskrit or Hindi ; of tho rest 40 road Arabio, 82 Persian, and 
229 Urdu; in other words Persian or Urdu is road by 160 Hindu students. 
As many as 130 belong to the lower classes of society, a proportion much 
above tho average in Government schools of this class. Tho Midtinpore 
Collegiate school, whoso numbers have increased from 301 to 355, largolyduo to 
the accession of Mahomedan pupils, has slightly improved its position, passing 
eight out of its 16 candidates, one in tho first division. Tho members of tho 
Midnaporo district committee tako a quite special interest in their college 
and school, and the annual examinations of tho classes wero conducted 
almost exclusively by these gentlemen, who voluntarily oflferod their services. 
Four medals are awarded annually for proficiency in English litoraturo, English 
composition, mathematics, and history ; and throo prizes wero given for read- 
ing and conversation in English. Tho Sanskrit Collegiate school has fallen 
from tho fifth to the tenth placo, only eight candidates having passed out of 31, 
though two wero in tho first division. Tho numbers passing in 1877 and 1878 
wero 23 and 16 respectively ; and tho continued deelino of tho school in its 
highest classes demands serious consideration. Tho same head-master has been 
teaching tho Entrance class for years ; while the second mustership was held 
successively during tho year by two of tho most distinguished honour- 
students of the University ; und yet tho number of failures was 22 in English 
and 19 in mathematics. Tho Bcrhamporo Collogiato school did somewhat 
better than in 1878, and tho only failures wero in English and mathematics; 
but tlio number of its pupils shows a considerable docroaso. Since tho appoint- 
ment of Mr. Livingstone as Principal of tho College, tho numbers have again 
risen. Tho discipline of tho school needs strict attention and a vigorous hand. 

101. Tho Anglo-Persian Department of tho Calcutta Madrassa occupies 
much tho same position as in tho previous year ; tho number of its students shows 
a slight increase. Tho Cuttack Collegiate school passed half its candidates. 
It is still suffering from tho effects of tho want of discipline and tho lax system 
of promotion that wero noticed in tho last report ; though considerable improve- 
ment is said to have boon effected in theso respects with tho co-operation of 
the new head-master, Baboo Ram Das Cluikravarti. Four Government wards 
read in the school ; among them the minor Rajah of Dhonkanal, now in tho third 
class, who is said to havo been “ shy and timid when ho first joined, but is 
now quito at home with tho rest, and is doing well.” Tho Cuttack, like tho 
Kishnaghur Collegiate school, suffered much from tho ravages of small-pox. The 
numbers of the Chittagong Collegiate school havo increased from 436 to 450, 
and it is now the fifth in size of all Government schools in Bengal, but in point 
of efficiency, os tested by the Entrance examination, it occupies almost tho 
lowest place. Out of a class of 20 students, 10 wero sent to tho examination, 
and only two passed. The Inspector of Schools held a local enquiry, which 
disclosed the presence of serious defects in tho management and system of teach- 
ing. These nave since been remedied. Tho traditions of discipline in Chitta- 
gong aro of a very lax order, and boys, even scholarship -holders, continually 
absont themselves from school with tho full support of their parents. Discipline 
is perhaps the first condition of good education, and lies at the root of successful 
teaching ; and the head-master will receive thorough support in his efforts to 
maintain it, without any reference to the possible loss of pupils that may result. 
Fears have been expressed that the establishment of the now high class school 
at Feringi Bazar will impair the discipline of the collegiato school ; but the 
management of the former school is now in every respect so satisfactory that 
I have little apprehension of its giving afiy encouragement to disorderly pupils 
of the collegiate school. The net grant to the school was reduced from 
Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 2,000 during the year, Rs. 1,000 being transferred to the 
college; the fee-receipts of the school were, however, so largo that only 
Rs. 486 were drawn from Government. There is a boys’ club under the 
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management of one of the masters, at which 40 essays were read in English and 

Bengali. , _ , , 

102. Zillah Schools, first class . — The following table shows the results of 
the examination for zillah schools of the first class. With the exception of the 
Burrisal and the Myinensingh schools, all exhibit an increase in the number of 
their pupils. The large size of tho zillah schools in Behar is especially 
noticeable. The last two or three years have witnessed a surprising develop- 
ment of tho demand for English education in Behar, quite unprecedented in 
that province and unparalleled in any other part of Bengal. The movement 
is as yet most conspicuous in the hoad-quarters stations, and the lower classes 
of tho zillah schools are filled to overflowing with boys who are nativos of the 

C rovinco, and not, as heretofore, half of them Bengalis. But the same desire has 
egun to manifest itself in tho interior of districts, among the Rajpoots and 
Babhans; and Babu Bhoodob Mookorjoa warns me that wo must bo prepared 
for a large development of the grunt-in-aid systoin. At present tho effect is 
chiefly visiblo in tho rapid addition of English classes to Government vernacular 
schools. Tho new hopes held out to tho people by the recent adoption of the 
Hindi character in tho courts will unquestionably stimulate tho desire of the 
respectable classes for an education which can now bo turned to profitable 
uccount. 
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103. Tho Uttarpara school lias now for tho second year takon the highest 
place among tho groat zillah schools of Bengal. Tho head-master, Baboo 
Shanm Churn Gangooly, h.a., has received during the year his well-earned 
promotion to tho third class of tho Subordinate Educational Servico. Out of 
tho surplus funds of this school Us. 12,000 were, under tho orders of Govern- 
ment, appropriated during tho year for tho creation of two junior scholar- 
ships of Kh. 10 a month each, tcnablo by candidates passing tho Entrance 
examination in tho first or second division from tho Uttarpara school with- 
out winning a Government scholarship. The Burrisal and Mymensingh 
schools, which wero last year displaced by tho Beerbhoom school, have again risen 
to tho second and third places. The results for tho Mymonsingh school would 
probably havo boon still moro satisfactory but for the existence of a second 
liigh class school in tho town, with lower rates of fees, from which three boys 
passed — ono in tho first and two in tho second division — who had previously 
read in tho zillah school up to tho Entranco class. Competition with that school 

not in itself a thing to be regretted— has reduced tne numbers in tho zillah 

school from 410 to 3b3. Tho head-master, Baboo Ratnamani Gupta, has for 
years boon kuown as ono of the most successful teachers iu Bengal. The 
school is exceptionally rich in prizes and scholarships, due to local liberality. 
In tho Burrisal zillah school tho numbers have fallen from 443 to 417, the loss 
being ascribed to greater strictness in promotions^ and to the adoption of 
coercive measures for enforcing discipline. The district committee* and tho 
Inspector express their sense of the good work done by the head-master, 
Baboo Hari Prasad Banerjea. In the Beerbhoom school the results of the 
examination, though fair, were not so 'satisfactory as in the two preceding years. 
An insubordinato and refractory spirit appears to have manifested itself 
among the pupils, which interfered with their progress and necessitated the 
intervention of the district committee and the Inspector. The achievements 
of the Arroh zillah school at the Entrance examination were conspicuous, and 
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lifted it at once to a level with the great Bengal schools, — a position Vhioh no wco*»itT 
zillah school in Behar has hitherto approacned. There have been serious ■•*««««■. 
questions between the district committee and the head-master during the 
year, but the latter has at any rate proved himself an able teacher. It is to be 
observed, however, that the credit due to him for the success of the pupils who 
passed is diminished by the large number of failures, no less than 1 1 failing 
m English. The Howrah school, whose numbers had fallen considerably below 
the level of a first-grade school, has now practically recovered its position in 
point of attendance ; but the financial condition of the school has oausod great 
anxiety. It was considered that a school so close to the metropolis ought to 
be self-supporting, and it consequently enjoys no net-grant. For the last threo 
years it has, however, failed to pay its way, and has finally exhausted its 
surplus balance. It passed only six candidates at the examination, against 
11 in the previous year. The matter is occupying the attention of the 
district committee, the Inspector, and myself. The Bhagulporo school, 
which is perhaps the best housod and furnished in the province, shows 
some increase in its numbers, notwithstanding tho competition of the 
unaided Barari school, which charges no foes. It was, however, loss 
successful in the Entrance examination than in tho previous yoar, though 
only two candidates failed in English. The Comillah school, which has latoly 
made its way into the first class, had to contend with two unaidod 
schools, — a fact which tho Inspector observes “ had tho offoct of unsteady- 
ing the minds of its pupils, and dishoartening to somo oxtent tho teachers, 
who cannot but feel grieved at seeing some of thoir boys deserting to rival 
schools.” Still, no Government school has any real ground to resent tho uprising 
of a good and well-managed private school m its neighbourhood. If a school 
charging low or no fees is sot up, and draws off pupils from the other, tho 
general extension of education at a choap rato is a solid gain to thoso benefited 
by it, which outweighs tho loss of pupils and of income which any individual 
school may suffer, and which a zoalous head-master naturally regards with 
regret. If the school becomes in time good enough to take the place of the 
Government school, there is a still more solid and permanent gain. Of courso 
if the new school is essentially a bad one, real ana often lasting harm is done ; 
the discipline of both schools suffers; and a lower standard, both of instruction 
and of conduct, is substituted for a higher. But it may be hoped that the evil 
is in this case temporary, and that though a badly-managed school may do harm 
for a time, it contains tho seeds of its own extinction. There is a large and 
growing demand for English education at a cheap rato, and if any school which 
springs into existence to satisfy that demand docs not possess tho elements 
of permanent existence, it has at any rate stimulated the desire for education, 
which does not cease with its disappearance. 

104. The remaining schools on the list claim a brief notice. The Chupra 
and Gya schools have outgrown their buildings. In the former case additions 
have now been sanctioned, which can be carried out from tho funds of the school 
without any demand for Government aid. At Gya a new wing was completed 
nearly two years ago ; but the class-rooms are again crowded to suffocation, 
and a further extension is urgently required. The results of the Chupra school 
in the Entrance examination were good, and an improvement on tho previous 
year. Thoso of Gya were deplorable, only two candidates passing in tne third 
division. As many as seven candidates out of 1 1 failed in mathematics, — a 
failure quite at variance with the results of previous years at the same school 
and under the same teachers. But this school, whose numbers have more than 
doubled in the last five years, and which is now the third in size of all zillah 
and collegiate schools m Bengal, has entirely outgrown its establishment, 
which requires to be strengthened throughout. Tne Rungpore school has 
been transferred from the list of collegiate to that of zillah schools owing to the 
abolition of its college classes. The new buildings, towards the cost of which 
Government has lately made a further grant of Rs. 7,225, are being proceeded 
with. Only two pupils passed the Entrance examination, a fact in itself 
sufficient to justify the closing of the college classes, which were recruited solely 
from the school. 

105. Zillah schools , second class. — Baraset, Dinagepore, and Bogra, all of 
which had last year passed beyond the limit of third-class schools, have now, 
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*■***■*••' the second elan. These are shown in the following table * 
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100. Tlio Bankoora school has maintained its position at the head of 
the list to which it roso in tho previous year ; its pupils have also increased. 
The success of eight candidates out of 12, three in the first division, is a result 
which, us tho Magistrate remarks, is accomplished by few of the first class 
ziliah schools, and by none of tho second class. Tho hoad-moster, Babu 
Chandra Nath Maitru, an ofiicor of 34 years’ service, is a superior English 
scholar. Tho Furreodporo school has lost a fow pupils, tho loss being ascribed 
to distross prevailing in tho district ; but in tho examination it has recovered 
tho place which it lost in tho provious \ ear. Tho head-master, Babu Bhuban 
Mohan Son, d.a., is an ofiicor of excellent business habits. Tho Barrackpore 
school has gained 50 pupils, and, like Furrcedporo, has done much bettor in tho 
examination than in the year boforo, passing five pupils out of nine, one in 
tho first division. Tho Barosot school has improved its position both in the 
number of its pupils and in succoss at tho examination. Of 103 fresh pupils 
during tho year, 33 wore Mahomedans, attracted no doubt by tho assistance 
given towards school expenses by tho increased Molisin grant. The school is 
furthor assistod by two endowments in aid of schooling fees, that of Prince 
Kutabuddin’s legacy for Mahomodan pupils, and the Khetra Nath Chatterjea 
fund for Hindus. Tho Monghyr school has lost 32 pupils, who appear to have 
transferred themselvosto tho neighbouring mission school, in which lower rates 
of fees aro chargod ; it has also lost Rs. 1,620 in subscriptions. The Ranchi ziliah 
school is by far tho largest and most important school in Chota Nagpore. 
The classification of pupils is good, and tho instruct ve staff strong and 
efficient. Tho lioad-mastor, Babu Anibika Charan Sircar, has lately received 
promotion. Tho school passed five pupils out of six. In tho Pubna ziliah 
school there is an increase of 39 pupils. Fivo candidates passed out of 11 at 
tho Entrance examination — an improvement on the previous year. The rela- 
tions botween the head-master ana his subordinates aro not quite satisfactory. 
At Dinageporo four candidates passed, against one in the provious year. In 
tho report for 1878 it was noticed that tho district committee had introduced 
into tho school an extraordinary system of making each class consist of an 
equal number of pupils. This was discontinued in 1879, and the boys are 
now promoted according to tho progress which they have made. Two rooms 
aro to bo added to tho school building, Government contributing some- 
what less than half tho cost. The Jessore school shows an increase of 27. As 
in tlio Barasot school, tho class-rooms are overcrowded. The model school, 
which hitherto sat in a verandah of the school-house, has now been transferred 
to a separato building. The work of tho first class was interrupted by the illness 
of the hoad-master at a time when his services were most important ; the 
school consequently passed only half as many boys as in the previous year. 
In the Bogra school the numbers have increased ; four pupils passed the Entrance 
examination, against two the year before. The amount required for the 
erection of a new school building has been raised, thanks to great exertions 
on the part of the Magistrate ; and the work will soon be taken in hand. The 



loss of SlMdliit tho Ifomium aoh ool it ascribed to tiw 
that tho luuAn|ah , i lehool tt Durbhunga hat been ratted to a high school, 
and that die pupils of that district have no further need to go to Mosofferporo. 
But the Malta at the Entrance examination are not creditable; and in 
the last three years the Mozufferpore school has on no occasion patted mote 
than three pupils. It is the only unsatisfactory zillah school in the Patna 
division, ana needs the Inspectors closest attention in all the classes leading 
up to the Entrance. . The last place in the list is occupied by tho Noa- 
kholly school, from which only one candidate passed in the third division, out 
of nine sent up. Every boy in the Entrance class is said to have suffered from 
malarious fever, and some of the candidates were attacked with cholera and 
fever when they went to Dacca to be examined. The school is not attended, 
except in small numbors, by Mahomedans either of the lower or of the upper 
classes. There have boon discreditable quarrels between tho head-master and 
some of the other teachers. A now head-master has been appointed. 

107. Zillah Schools y third class . — Tho following table shows the position 
of third-class schools : — 
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108. The Balasoro school retains its position at the head of tho list. Tho 
Joint-Inspector speaks in the highest terms of the hoad-mastor, Baboo Dwija 
Das Dutt, m.a. Sanskrit has been rightly introduced into tho senior classes, 
as its absence told seriously on the further progress of students after joining 
tho Cuttack College. The Pooroe school in former years occupied a very high 
position. Tho head-master who had brought it to that state of efficiency was 
at length transferred on promotion to Cuttack, and tho school has not recovered 
its position. A new head-master has recontly been appointed. Tho schools in 
Chota Nagporo arc nearly stationary in point of numbers. Tho Hazaribagh and 
Purulia schools, however, passed five and six candidates respectively, against 
two and five in tho year before. But tho Palamow (Daitongungo) school, which 
succeeded in passing a candidate in the previous year, failed with both of its 
candidates on the last occasion. The establishment is undergoing revision ; but 
the total resources of the school amount to only Rs. 300 a month, of which 
Ks. 25 are paid by Government and Rs. 125 from the collections of tho Pala- 
mow estate, tho rest being made up by fees. Tho Chaibasa school passed no 
candidate in either year, and sent none in the last ; measures are being taken 
for placing it on a better footiug. In the Hazaribagh school the number of boys 
has never exceeded 100 ; and, with the exception of tho seven or eight vernacular 
scholarship-holders, there are very few students who are genuine natives of the 
district. Tho school is doing well under an able and active head-master, 
and passed one candidate in the first division. In the Purulia school also- the 
instructive staff is strong and efficient. Though it occupies the fourth place in 
point of merit-marks, yet it passed more candidates than any other in Chota 
Nagpore ; and in that province, as in Behar and Orissa, numerical success at 
the Entrance examination is of much more importance than high places in the 
class-list. The Maldah school did much totter than in the previous year ; its 
pupils have also increased from 72 to 102. The Deoghur school showed some 
increase, and passed two candidates at the Entrance examination, os in the 
year before. The Motihari school, which passed one candidate for the first 
time in 1878, passed two in 1879. The number of pupils, however, fell from 
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105 to 76, a loss which is not quite satisfactorily explained. The Inspector will 
be asked to investigate the causes of so serious a reduction. The Julpigori school 
also passed two candidates, against one in 1878. The school, is wretchedly 
housed, the building being entirely inadequate to its requirements. It is 
hoped that subscriptions may be collected for a proper school-house. 

109. The system of net grants to collegiate and zillah schools continues 
to work well. On the one hand, Government knows the limit of its liabilities 
with regard to each school ; on the other, the schools know that whatever 
increase they are ablo to secure in their local income will be fully credited to 
them, and may boused in strengthening or rewarding the teaching staff, in add- 
ing new buildings, or in supplying necessary school furniture, prizes, or books. It 
is thoroughly understood that all expenditure of ah ordinary kind in the main- 
tenance of, or in additions to, the buildings must be met from the credit balance 
of tho school ; and it is only in exceptional cases, where large expenditure upon 
extensions is needed, that an application is made to Government for a special 
grant. Even in those cases at least half the cost must be defrayed from local 
sources. The following statement shows the working of tho system during the 
past year : — 


Statement of Re-grant» to Net-grant Schoola. 
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Balance In favour of 
the school on the 91at 
March 1679. 

Balance in favour of 
the school on the 3 1st 
March I860. 

Special expenditure 
of the school during 
tho year 1679-80. 

ColUf/iat* School*. 

Rs. 

3,092 

•i.H66 

1 2.440 

1 

1 6,677 

1.782 

1.143 

| 4,036 

Be. 

3.873 

2,403 

3,232 

347 

6.649 

9,381 

1.433 

3,536 

Ha. 

57 

296 

* *1.079 

164 

763 

ToUl 

81.996 

24,998 

2.369 

Zillah School*. 





1.741 

2.934 

323 



3.479 

8,016 

2.434 


1.914 

2.877 



1.334 

1.494 

264 

, , 

1.403 

1,393 


, . . . , , , , 

326 

20 

902 

1 1 # t , t t 4 # , 

111 

.. ... 

603 



1,027 

473 

1,388 

.. . ...... 

1,419 

928 

666 


306 

661 

109 

, , ,,, 

303 

610 

360 


2.633 

3.320 

112 

... . . 

1.006 

102 

\\[ .... ! , 

3.243 

2.378 

604 

,,, ... ... . . ... 

1.111 

1.169 

924 

... . . i ... ... ... ... ... 

1,473 

1.200 

100 

... ... ... 

1.243 

801 

1,467 

.. . ... 

1.431 

1,361 

366 

.. ... .... 

1.337 

1.433 

1.616 

... .. ... 

1.170 

160 

1,170 

, . , ... ... ... 

1.143 

1.016 

39 

* . ... ... 

2,097 

3.187 


.... . . ... ... 

2.043 

2.349 

637 

. . .. . . ... ... . . 

4.793 

3,790 

1.184 

... ... .. ... ... 

3,363 

3,133 

123 

.... ... 

302 

620 




731 

73 

,, 

664 

216 


74t 

427 



1,273 

421 

1,069 




202 


349 

1,319 

336 


137 

944 


... ... 

61 

266 

S3 



1,020 

1,030 


Total 

47,446 

46,724 

17.122 

Grawd Total 

«M*1 | 

70.123 

19,481 


Tho schools, therefore, began with a balance at their credit of Rs. 69,441, 
out of which they spent Rs. 19,481 during the course of the year for new 
buildings, furniture, and other similar purposes, and closed the year with a 
balance of Rs. 70,122, having thus made up in full from additional savings 
their special expenditure for the year* They began the previous year 1878-79 
with a balance of Rs. 68,738, and spent Rs. 8,098 for special purposes. They 
began the year 1877-78 with a balance of Rs. 65,224, and their special expen- 
diture amounted to Rs. 16,114. Hence in the period of three years, for which 
tho revised net grants were sanctioned, the schools have increased their credit 
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balance by nearly Rs. 5,000, and hare at tho same time incurred expenditure 
for school purposed amounting to nearly Rs. 44,000. In addition to this, 
Rs. 10,000 nave been spent from invested funds belonging to the schools. The 
whole amount of Rs. 60,000 represents additional expenditure from private 
sources outside the fixed establishments of the schools. • 

110. Aided Schools. — The increase of three schools, from 85 to 88, has 
been already explained, together with the reasons for withdrawing the grants 
in certain cases. I proceed to give some account of the high-class schools in 
each Division. 

111. The Presidency Division had 34 schools at the beginning of the 
year, and 33 at its close ; throe grants having been cancelled (Agurpara and 
South Baharoo in the 24-Pergunnahs, and Sridharpore in Jessore), one new 
one given (Chooadanga in Nuddea, Rs. 50), and one suspended grant restored 
(Narail in Jessore, Rs. 55). Of the 34 schools of March 1879, 31 sent candidates 
to the Entrance examination of tho following December, and from 27 of these 
candidates passed. In tho previous year only 25 schools compotod, and only 
16 with success. The number of successful candidates from tho aided schools of 
the Division was 55, against 37 in 1878. A good effect has been produced on 
the high schools of tho Division by tho knowledge that continued failuro at the 
Entrance examination is now regarded as a sufficient reason for reduoing tho 
status of a school, or for making a change in its management, teaching staff, or 
tho amount of its grant. 

112. Of tho so von schools that failed one was ontirely now; a second, 
though returned as aided, 1ms laid its grant suspended for a long time. Tho 
five others are noticed in dotail below. 

liarriporc , 2i-Pergunnahs (grant Rs. 55). — Tho grant to this school, after 
having beon suspended for a year in 1878 for mismanagement, was restored 
in 1879, a new committee having been appointed. Tho grant was again 
siftpended, and some of tho masters lined for irregular attendance. The 
school has done good work in former years, and only wants proper supervision 
by the managers to bo a success* Tho Inspector reports that bettor discipline 
is now maintained. 

Meherpore, Nuddea (grant Rs. 40). — This is tho only high school in the 
sub-division ; and on this ground, in spite of repeated failures, it was given 
another chance. Tho local vernacular school has been amalgamated with it ; and 
the school is on its trial with a new Secretary, a now head-master, a new 
head pundit, and a new fourth-master. 

Moheshporcy Nuddea ( grant Hs. 40).— -Tho only satisfactory point about this, 
tho single high school of tho sub-division, is its largo attendance of i27 pupils. 
A graduato was sent as head-master, but resigned at tho end of tho year. An 
experienced teacher has supplied his place, and other changes have beon made. 
The committee have boon informed that another failuro will not bo passed over. 

Go sax Durgaporcy Nuddea (grant Rs. 40). — Tho numbers in this school also 
are high, having inoreased from 80 to 114. The Secretary to the school, 
whom practically the managing committee, is liabu Radhika Prasanna Mooker- 
jea, Assistant Inspector of the Bhagulporo Division ; and were he able to bo 
more frequently present at the school, no doubt bettor results would be shown. 
The Secretary’s explanation of tho want of success at tho examination is that 
high schools situated in places remoto from large towns cannot be expected 
to have candidates ready for examination every year. Boys from tho higher 
classes often leave to join collegiate or zillah schools, just as students ofton 
leave mofussil colleges to spend their last year in Calcutta ; and if they pass the 
examination, the credit is claimed, not by tho institution that trained them, 
but by that which sends them up. A new second and a new third master have 
been appointed. 

Jangiporey Moorshedabad (grant Rs. 55). — This, the single aided high school 
in Moorshedabad, has not yet reached the standard. A new head-master has been 
appointed ; but the number on the rolls is small, and is not likely to increase. 

113. The excellent schools of Ilarinavi in the 24-Pergunnahs (Rs. 70), 
Nabadwip in Nuddea (Rs. 45), and Narail in Jessore (Rs. 53), still keep up 
their reputation as models of the best class of aided high schools. The Barisa 
school (Rs. 60) in the 24-Pergunnahs hardly came up to the standard of 
former years. 
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114. In the Bantam Division w*» 8$ aided hub »hoob at Us® 
beginning of the year, and 36 at its doae. The Okhens and BaaBapam schools 
in curd wan, the Gurbhowanipore school in Howrah, and the Bisnenpon school 
in Bankoora, have been noted to this class; and the Bandgoran school in 
Beorbhoonehat received a new grant On the other hand, grants havebeen 
withdrawn from Borah school in Hooghly and Soorool in Beerbhooin, and the 
Snltangacha school in Hooghly hat been reduced to the middle class. Of 31 
schools that sent candidates to the Entrance, 21 were successful ; the correspond- 
ing figures for the previous year being 25 and 16. 

115. The two most successful aided schools in the Division are those of 
whioh favourable notice was taken in the last two reports, viz. the Konnagur 
school in Hooghly and the Kuchiakole school in Bankoora. Of 11 candidates 
sent up from Konnagur to tho last Entrance examination three passed, one 
being placed in tho first and two in tho second division. The Kuchiakole 
school passod four : ono in tho first, one in the second, and two in the third 
division. The best boy from each of theso schools won a junior scholarship. 
Six othor aided schools havo also done fairly at the last Entrance examination. 
These ore tho Chinsurah Free Church, Chandornagore, and Johanabad schools 
in Hooghly, tho Soarsolo and Culna Free Church schools in Burdwan, and 
tho Tumlook Hamilton school in Midnaporo. Besides those just named, 
twelve more also passod candidates, but thoy are not desorving of special 
notico. Ono of tho aided middlo schools in Hooghly, viz. tho Baidyabati 
school, sont up fivo candidates, two of whom passed in the second division. 
Tho managors of this school will shortly submit their application for its con- 
version to a high school. 

110. I also tako from tho Inspector’s report the following account of tho 
schools that passed no candidates. Throe of theso, (viz. Bandgorah, Bagnapara, 
and Gurbhowaniporo), established within the last eight months, sent up no 
candidates; nor uid tho school at Contai, in Midnaporo, which recoived* a 
high-school grant immediately before the commencement of the last official 
year. Four of tho old-established schools .failed for the first timo from 
accidental causos. Tho othors are noticed below : — 

Bansbaria Free Church School , Hooghly. — Government grant Rs. 42 ; private 
contribution Its. 93. This school was roported as inefficient last year. The 
teaching staff has boon strengthened by the addition of ono master. Tho 
Socrotury, tho ltovd. K. 8. Macdonald, writes to say that “ tho committee 
have commoncod a systom of visitation of tho school with the view of improv- 
ing it; but it will tako somo timo in making tho improvement visible 
in tho form of successful candidates to the Entrance examination.” 

Jonyc Training School , Hooghly. — Government grant Rs. 75 ; local contri- 
butions Rs. 225. This school received a special Government grant of Rs. 100 
a month y oars boforo tho inauguration of the grant-in-aid system in 1855. 
In fact, it was tho first school in Bongal ostablishoa with a Government grant- 
in-aid. In tho earlier years of its existence, its able management, and the 
systom of instruction pursued, attracted the notice of educationists. Up to 
1870 tho school regularly sont up successful candidates to the Entrance examin- 
ation; in 1877 nono, and in 1878 ono only passed. At the last examination 
all failod. Tho managers and tho Doputy Inspector agree in attributing the 
failure to tho prevalence of malarious fever. This may be a sufficient cause, 
but it must likowiso bo noted that the Jonyo committee have ceased to take 
that lively intorost in tho school which they did before. Further, the school 
suffored much from the chango of head-mastors and tho incompetency of the 
lowor teachers. Somo of theso have been removed. 

Ileoba Momllye School, Hooghly. — Government grant Rs. 42; local contribu- 
tions Its. 112. This was a successful school up to 1877. At the last two 
examinations all the candidates failed. The Deputy Inspector observes : — “ The 
financial condition of tho school is good, tho supervision of the local managers 
active, and tho same teachers who had achieved success in the preceding years 
showed no lack of attention and energy in the year under report. The failure 
of the school has been asoribed to the removal of boys from the upper classes 
to Calcutta on account of outbreaks of fever in the village. ” Probably insuffi- 
ciency in the number of teachers is another cause. A high school which has 
got only four teachers of English must occasionally fail. This has been pointed 
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Dm^horm S U M, Hooghly . — Government grant Ba. 45 ; local contribution 
Bo 00. Tb« oaaie of too failure of this aohool was rally explained last 
year. The school-house which had been destroyed by nre having been 
rebuilt, and competent teachers having been appointed, it is now working 
fairly. Owing to the transfer of its boys to other schools when fever 
raged in the village, it has in fact become a new school. Another year’s time 
has been given to the managers to turn out successful candidates. 

Hetampore School , JBeerhhoom. — Qovernment grant Hs. 45 ; local contribu- 
tion Rs. 160. This school passed candidates at the Entrance examination in 
1875, 1876, and 1877. It failed in 1878 and 1879. The Rajah Bahadoor of 
Hetampore pays almost the whole of tho local contributions, the collection 
from fees being small. The school suffered from incompetent teachers and 
want of local supervision. Tho bad teachers havo been removed, a graduate 
head-master has been appointed, and the Rajah has been requested to establish 
a local committee to look after tho school. 

Ajodhya School, Bankoora. — Government grant Rs. 43 ; local income Rs. 86. 
An account of this school was given in the last report. The proposal for 
handing over the management of this school to Government, with an endow- 
ment of landed property, is still under consideration. Although the school 
could not pass any candidates at the last Entrance examination, it is fast rising 
in the estimation of the neighbouring pooplo. Tho District Magistrate, in 
reference to the school, has remarked: “Altogether I am much pleased to nnd 
a higher class English school outsido head-quartors which snows signs of 
vitality.” 

Andool School, Howrah. — Government grant Rs. 50; local contribution 
Rs. 192. This school has been in existence for upwards of 20 years. It 
has passed many students, but not regularly every year. In 1876 and 1877 
the school was successful, but not in 1878, nor in the last year. Baboo 
Jogendra Nath Mallik of Andool maintains tills school single-handed, contri- 
buting about Rs. 100 a month. The failure of the school is attributed to tho 
absence of tho permanent head-master on leave for five months of tho year. 

117. “ Of tho seven schools,” observes the Inspector, “ which havo failed 
more than once in the course of three years, it will be soon that six enjoy 
grants lower than the average for the Division. Tho local contributions realized 
for the support of these schools aro also not sufficient to enable tho managers 
to entertain competent and well-paid teachers. Tho consequence is that either 
qualified men are not appointed, or that able and energetic teachers soon 
grow discontented and neglect their work. Schools that receive small grants 
and are not locally well supported become ‘ inefficient.’ ” 

118. In the Rajshahye Division there are four aided high schools, as in the 
previous year. Of these two aro in Pubna and two in Rajshahye. The 
school at Serajgunge is by far the best, though not quite up to tho average of 
the best Government institutions. It passed four boys out of nine sent up, one 
in the first division. The Putiya school has greatly improved under the 
energetic superintendence of the new head-master selected by Mr. Bellott ; it 
passed two boys out of five. The Chatraohar school also passed a candidate. 
The school at Dighapatiya has suffered from frequent changes in the instructive 
staff, and the Deputy Inspector reports that the managers do not fill up 
vacancies as promptly as they should cto. All its six candidates failed at the 
Entrance examination. 

119. At the beginning of the year there were five schools in the Dacca 
Division and four at its close, but the number of pupils increased from 347 to 
565. The Kalipara school was washed away by the Padma, and the J oydeb- 
pore school reduced to the middle class, while a new school at Hashara received 
a grant. All these are in the Dacca district. The following account is given 
of the existing aided schools : — 

Teghoria School , Dacca (, grant Mo. 30).— -This school has been in existence 
for about 20 years, and is in a fair state of efficiency. Four candidates were- 
sent up to the Entrance, examination, of whom two passed, one in the second 
and one in the third division. 
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Rotcile School, Dacca (grant R$. 28). — Has been in existence for about 23 
years. It has never been very successful as an Entrance school, and during 
the last three yean has not passed a single student. “ It is, however, ” the 
Inspector writes, “ considerably better than any middle school in the district, 
though it enjoys a smaller grant than some of these latter ; and further, the 
conditions upon which the grant is given are of a more stringent character 
than those upon which grants to middle schools are given. Hence Govern- 
ment is to some extent a gainer by allowing it to continue to exist as a higher 
class school, and the public are no losers. Under these circumstances the rank 
of the school may for somo time longer remain unchanged.” The question is 
not quite set at rest by these considerations. The main justification for the 
existence of this unsuccessful school is, I believe, that it serves as a feeder to 
the collegiate and other schools of Dacca. 

Kali Kinhore School at Ilathara , Dacca {grant Rs. 40). — This is a new school 
which owes its existence to the late Babu Kali Kishore Sen Chaudhuri, who, 
dying without male issue, loft half the proceeds of his landed property (about 
Its. 40 a month) to establish a school in nis village to be called after him ; and 
this sum is largely supplemented by his surviving brothers. During the year 
a special grant of Rs. 400 was sanctioned for books, maps, and furniture, in 
consideration of the managers having spent moro than Rs. 1,000 in supplying 
the school with a suitable house. 

Annada School at lirahmanharia , Tipperah ( grant R». 50). — This has not 
been vory successful as a high class school. In each of the years 1877 and 
1878 it passed one boy only at tho Entranco examination ; in 1879 no boy 

i mssed. In February last its proprietor, tho late Rai Annada Prasad, ltai 
tahadoor, being dissatisfied with tho outturn of tho school, agreed to raise 
his subscription to Hs. 85 a mouth, and directed that a graduate should bo 
appointed as second teacher. It is hoped that tho school will now become 
efficient. Tho Deputy Inspector writes of tho head-master as being “ as good 
an officer ns wo could wish to have.” ltai Annada Prasad was a great patron 
of education, and his death is felt ns a sorious loss. It is hoped, howover, that 
it will not affect tho financial position of the school. 

120. In the Chittagong Division there aro two aided schools. Tho eleva- 
tion of tho Feringi Bazar school to tho high class has boon already referred to. 
Tho Patiya school, 13 miles from Chittagong, has also boon raised to this 
cluss, with a grant of Rs. 50. An unmistakoablo desire for high English 
education manifested itsolf at this place, and was warmly encouraged by the 
Joint-Inspector. Tho elovation of tho school to a higher class was followed 
by an increase in tho number of pupils from 120 to 156. Tho head-master, 
Babu Sy a m a (’Imran Kar, bus managed, the school very successfully. A now 
building is in courso of erection. 

121. There is an increase of one aided school in tho Patna Division, 
owing to tho elevation of tho Dinaporo middle English school to this 
class. It contains 150 pupils, of whom 143 aro Mahomedans. The other 
three schools are hero briefly noticed. The sub-divisional school at Behar 
has for years been an excellent school, owing to its vigorous management 
and its careful ehoico of head-masters. One of its head-masters, Bubu Nilkanta 
Mozumdar, m a., was appointed to the Sanskrit collegiate school, whence he 
gained last your the Premchand Roychand studentship, and was subsequently 
transferred as a lecturor in English to tho Dacca College. His successor, 
Baboo Suria Kumar Agasti, m.a., was also appointed to succeed him in the 
Sanskrit collegiate school. Only one candidate, however, passed at tho last 
Entrance examination from tho Behar school. Of its 161 pupils, 93 are Hindus 
and 08 Mahomeduns. Tho Khagoul school in the district of Patna is 
not maintained in an efficient stato ; it passed no candidates at the examin- 
ation. It is probable that the opening of a high school at Dinapore,-four miles 
off, will afl’ect its attendance. It has 60 pupils, or seven less than in the pre- 
vious year. The Tikari school in Gya, maintained by the Maharani of Tikari, 
contained 114 pupils, showing an increase of six. .The Inspector states that 
it is steadily rising in importance. Neither of its two candidates passed 
tho Entrance examination. English is the fatal subject in all these Behar schools. 

122. In the Bhagulpore Division there are, as before, three aided schools. 
Tho Jamalporo school in Monghyr was raised to a high school in 1878. 
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It has as yet passed no candidates for Entranoo. The Pakour school in the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs is maintained in a very efficient state ; all its three candidates 
passed in the second division at the last examination. The Moheshpore school, 
which has been marked for some years as an inefficient school, and has had 
its grant steadily reduced, at length passed ono of its candidates lost Decem- 
ber in the third division. 

123. In Chota Nagpore there are two aided schools. The Pundra school 
in Manbhoom, with a grant of Rs. 50, is liberally supported by tho Muharani 
Hingan Kumari of Pandra, who not only contributes a largo monthly sub- 
scription, but supplies food and clothing to poor students. The school passed 
only one candidate at tho last examination, against three tho year before. 
It had an increase of five pupils. Tho Puchumba school in Hazarihagh 
lost ten pupils; it has a grant of Rs. 40, and is mainly supported by Baboo 
Sidlm Natn Singh of Karlmrbari. It passed only ouo candidate, against four 
in tho previous examination. 

The only aided school in Orissa is tho Lnkhannath school in Balasore. 
Its grant lias been raised from lis. 30 to Rs. 50. Tho school has to contend 
against tho constant change of head-masters arising from the unhoalthincss 
of the placo. Tho Joint-Inspector reports it as honestly earning its grant. 
Every encouragement should bo given to schools of this class in Orissn, in 
order to maintain and increase tho supply of students in tho Cuttack College. 

124. Unaided Schools. — Schools of this class have, as before stated, 
risen from 63 to 64. Tlioso in tho Presidency Division show an increase from 
16 to 17, owing to tho withdrawal of two grants and tho renewal of 
one. They passed 66 candidates, against 43 in 1878. In tho Burdwun 
Division there aro now 12 schools; three havo been given up during the year, 
and ono has been reduced. On the other hand tho Chinsurah grammar school, 
and two schools in Hooghly and Burdwun, have been established and furnished 
returns. Two schools at Burdwan and Culna aro maintained by tho 
Maharajuh of Burdwan, and ono at lladhanngar by Babu Prasanna Kumur 
Sarbadhikari. Tho best is tho Burdwan Maharajah’s freo school, which 
occupies at that station tho place of a zillah school, and passed tliroo candi- 
dates. Tho Culna Frco Church school and the Seebporo school passed two 
candidates each. Of tho two schools at Chinsurah tho grammar school passed 
one and the Hindu school none. A school at Burdwan, according to tho Deputy 
Inspector’s report, “ starts up once a year, some two or three months bofore 
the Entrance examination, for tho purpose of granting certificates of eligibility 
to candidates rejected at the test examinations of other schools.” It sent up 
eight candidates last year, all of whom failed. * Bogus ’ schools of this ejass 
are most injurious to discipline, and tho University has lately inflicted a 
fatal blow on them by the regulation that no candidate can bo sent up by a 
school in which he has not read for six months ; ho must in that caso appear 
as a private candidate with tho Inspector’s certificate. In tho Kajshahye 
Division tho only school of this class is the Maliarani Surnomoyc’s school at 
Oliporc, in Rungpore, which passed one of its candidates. Two more schools 
have been opened m the Dacca Division ; they now number nine, or ten if 
the Comillau Maharajah's school (not roturnod) bo included. Tho Pogoso and 
Jagannath schools in the town of Dacca passed 18 and 11 candidates, 
respectively. The former school has now passed under tho management 
of Babu Mohini .Mohan Das. Nawab Abdool Gunny’s school and the ttup 
Lall school, also in the town of Dacca, show considerable improvement; 
they passed seven and five candidates respectively. The Santosh Jahnavi 
school in Mymensingh passed five, and the Nasirabad school three; hut 
these three had read up to the first class in the Mymensingh zillah school. 
Of the five schools returned in the Patna Division, only two need be 
noticed. These are the Maharajah’s school at Doomraon and tho Maharajah’s 
school at Durbhunga, the latter having now been raised to the high class. 
No boy appeared from either school at the Entrance Examination. The 
character of the other three schools, all of which are in Bankipore, may be 
gathered from the fact that in the last four years they have sent up 113 
candidates, of whom five have passed. There are two unaided schools in 
the Bhagulpore Division : the Barari school at Bhagulpore and tho Mission 
school at Monghyr, each of whom passed a candidate. Thcro is also the 
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Monghyr city school, which furnished no returns and passed^ no candidates. 
In the Chota Nagporo Division there are no schools of this class, and in 
Orissa one only, the Cuttack Academy, with 83 pupils. It passed a candi- 
date at the Entrance examination. 

125. The usual statements with regard to the candidates at tho Entrance 
examination are appended. The first shows the languages, in addition to 
English, in which the candidates were examined 

Entrance Examination , December 1879. 
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16 
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Burmese 
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Total 

1,835 

1.996 


Tho incroaso, noticed for several yoars past, in tho number of students 
taking up Sanskrit instead of Bengali at tho Entrance examination, still 
continues. Some years ago the study of Bengali was much encouraged in 
high schools; but tho Univorsity has stoadily insisted on Sanskrit for the 
First Arts Examination, and candidates who take up Bengali find themselves 
at a sorious disadvantage. It is partly on this ground that numbers of 
students in several colleges have asked to bo allowed to read Latin for tho 
First Arts. Tho Latin class in the Presidency College, taught by Mr. Percival, 
is much more numorously attended than at any former timo. Tho same 
difficulty attends tho study of Hindi and of Urdu for the Entrance. 

12U. Tho next table classifies the candidates according to their 
religion : — 

Entrance Examination , December 1879 . 
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1,771 

82 
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83 
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10 
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76 

2 

17 
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66 

4 

18 1 

13 

35 

Total 

1.996 

91 

375 
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European and Eurasian ( i.e . Christian) candidates appear to have gained no 
special succoss in this examination, notwithstanding tne fact that tho language 
in which they were examined was their mother-tongue. 

127. Tho distribution of junior scholarships is here given. There is an 
incroaso of three in tho total number awarded ; • two special scholarships having 
been created for the bonefit of tho Rungpore zillah school, and extra scholar- 
ships having boen sanctioned for two pupils of the Burrisal and Monghyr 
zillah schools, with regard to whom a mistake had been made. On tne 
other hand, the girls’ scholarship, awarded in the previous year to Miss 
Kadumbini Boso of tho Bethune School, was given on the last occasion to 
Miss D’Abrou, a pupil who passed the Entrance Examination from the 
Cawnpore girls’ school ; it is therefore not shown in this table. Miss D’Abreu 
obtained the permission of Government to hold her scholarship in the Bethune 
School, 
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40 
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154 
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PnriuoMv 


Division 


Burdwin Division 
Cak-utt* 
presidency 
Rajshahyo 
Dacca 
Chittagong 
Patna 
Bhagulpore 
Orissa 

Chota Nagpore 


Total 


MOOVDABY 

1DU0JLII0W. 


More scholarships are held by students passing in the first division than in 
the year before. On the other hand, the number of those passing in the third 
division, to whom scholarships were awarded, is also groator ; though no 
scholarship is awarded to candidates of that class in the advanced districts 
around Calcutta. 

128. Middle English Schools. — The figures for this class are repeated— 


Government schools 
Aided „ 

Private „ 

Total 


1878-70. 1870-80. 


r 

Schools, 

Pupil..' 

t 

School*. 

Pupils. 

6 

820 

8 

920 

422 

24,387 

432 

26,723 

112 

0,283 

114 

6,163 

540 

31,490 

654 

32,812 


The gain of two Government schools is thus explained. Tho State 
Railway school at Kurseong was opened in August 1879, and the Anglo- 
Hindi school at Darjeeling has now been classed as a Government school. 
The other six are these : two in Calcutta, namely, tho English department 
of the model school attached to the normal school, and the Colinga branch 
school attached to the Calcutta Madrasa; tho model school attached to. tho Patna 
Normal school ; the Arrah model school, in which tho English class is main' 
tained at the cost of the pupils ; the Bandarban school in tho Hill Tracts 
of Chittagong ; and the Bhootea school at Darjeeling. Tho Patna model 
school was formed by the amalgamation of tho cheap English school, established 
by Sir George Campbell, with the existing vernacular model school ; and the 
whole instruction was placed on a vernacular basis, English being taught 
only as a language. The measure was at first misunderstood, and many boys 
left the school. As soon as it was found that English was taught as well as 
the vernacular, the attendance rapidly increased ; and the school now contains 
1 70 pupils, or 50 more than in the previous year. 

129. Among unaided schools there is a considerable increase, which is 
not shown in the table. , Several in tho Presidency Division, chiefly in Nuddea, 
have not furnished returns; while in the Burdwan Division 13 new schools of 
this class have come into existence. In the Rajshahye Division, four schools, 
formerly classed as unaided, have now received grants -in-aid. The Loknath 
school at Rampore Beauleah, and that at Bagdogra in Ruugpore, are ^ood 
schools of this class. The three unaided schools in the Chittagong Division 
are all good or promising schools, and have applied for grants. Four new 
schools have sprung up in the Gya district, and three in Patna ; all opened in 
the hope of receiving grants. Four of those established in tho previous year in 
Shahabad with the same object have ceased to exist, while two new ones have 
been opened. The five unaided schools in the Bhagulpore Division all exist 
in the nope of receiving grants. No grants can at present be given, on account 
of the small allotment made to Behar, the amount of which was determined 
by the requirements of the province some years ago. But, as I have before 
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remarked, there are clear signs of the development of a strong demand for 
English education throughout the province, and this it will be necessary to 
meet. In Orissa there wore three unaided schools in 1879, and two now; one 
having received a grant. In Chota Nagpore there are but two schools, one 
of which has not furnishod returns. 

130. Of the 482 aided schools, 83 aro in the Presidency Division, 
96 in Burdwan, and 106 in Dacca. There has been a net increase (that 
is, an excess of new over cancelled grants^ of four schools in these three 
Divisions. The Rajshahye and Orissa Divisions have gained fiveand four 
schools respectively ; the Division of Patna has lost two, and Chota Nagpore one. 
There is an increase of ton schools in all, which marks some recovery from 
the serious loss of 31 which resulted in the provious year from the 
activo measures taken with regard to inefficient schools. No English schools, 
it may bo noticed, whether high or middle, are aided in the town of 
Calcutta. 

131. The not increase of ten schools is thus explained. Twelve grants 
havo boon, cancelled, and 31 now grants given; eight middle have been 
raised to high schools, and two high schools roduced to middle ; five middle 
English schools have been convertod into vernacular, and three vernacular 
into English ; while the Anglo-IIindi school at Darjcoling has been 
made the zillah school of the district. Besides all these changes, a number of 
vernacular schools, as will hereafter bo explained, have added an English 
class, and will be ranked as English schools whon they are sufficiently 
advanced. 

132. The greatest activity has prevailed in the Burdwan circle, in which 
1 1 new grants have been sanctioned and six withdrawn ; four middlo have been 
raised to high schools, and ono high school reducod to a middle, as explained 
under a provious section ; while two English schools, one in Burdwan and one 
in Midnaporo, havo been reduced to vernacular schools for want of funds to 
carry them on efficiently. The eleven new grants aro : — Two in Burdwan, 
two in Midnaporo, ono in Howrah, four in llooghly, and two in Bankoora. 
Of the schools whose grants have been cancelled four havo been given up by 
their managers, namely, two in Howrah, one in llooghly, and one in Burdwan ; 
one in Beorbhoom lias been amalgamated with a neighbouring high school ; 
and only one punished for mismanagement in Midnaporo. In the Presidency 
Division seven new grants havo been given ; three in the 24-Pergunnahs and 
four in Nuddea. One grant in Nuddoa and one in the 24-Pergunnahs have 
been cancelled for continued inefficiency and mismanagement ; a school in the 
24-Porgunnahs lost its grant on its amalgamation with a neighbouring school ; 
one at C'huadanga has boon made a high school ; two in Moorshedabad have 
been reduced to vornacular schools. In the Hajshahye Division six new grants 
have been given ; ono in Julpigoreo, two in Rajshahye, and throe in Rungpore; 
while ono school in Dinagepore has been converted into a vernacular school. 
In the Dacca Division one new grant has been given, and the high school at 
Joydobpore roduced to the middle class. In tho Chittagong district two 
middlo schools havo been raised to the high class, and one vernacular 
converted into an English school ; a now grant has also been given in 
Noakholly. In tho Patna Division ono grant in Patna and one in 
Shahabad wero cancelled, whilo a new grant was given in Sarun ; the Dinage- 
pore school was raised to the high class, and a vernacular school in Chumparun 
converted into an English school. In Bhagulpore there has been no change in 
schools of this class. In Orissa, four new grants havo been given in the Cuttack 
district, and one vernacular school in the backward sub-division of Khordah 
has been raised to tho English class. In Chota Nagpore tho Parulia Mission 
school has been abolished. 

183. A vory large proportion of the middle schools in Bengal have now 
been reconstituted on a vernacular basis, in accordance with the orders of 
October 1877. I shall here give some account of the progress made, and of 
tho opinions expressed by inspecting officers on this useful reform. In Burdwan 
the Deputy Inspector reports “ The rule for placing middle English schools 
on a vernacular basis was enforced in most of the schools, and I am glad to say 
that the result has been on the whole satisfactory.” The Deputy Inspectors 
of Bankoora, Bcerbhoom, and Midnaporo have submitted no special reports 
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on. the reconstitution of these schools, bat the Inspector states, from personal 
knowledge gained in his own tours, that in almost all the schools of these 
districts mathematics, science, history and geography are taught from Bengali 
books. The Deputy Inspector of Hooghly has not reported on the subject. 
In his district the measure is not quite popular. The managers of some 
schools, as those, of Bagati, Bandel, and Haripal, would prefer a preparatory 
high English course to that fixed for the minor scholarship examination. 
One school, at Baidyabati, has adopted the zillah school course, and is likely 
to apply soon for conversion into a nigh school. The opposition to the measure 
appears to be strongest in Howrah. The Ramkrishnapore Bible aohool has not 
taken up the middle school course. The Satragachi school teaches the scholar- 
ship oourse in English. The people of Makurda, a village situated about six 
miles west of Howrah, are unwilling to place their school on a vernacular basis. 
The Mugkalyan school committee wish to re-convert their school to the high 
class and adopt the zillah school course. The Deputy Inspector of Howrah, 
in reference to the subject, writes, “ an idea has most unfortunately got into the 
head of the public that boys taught in history, geography and science, through 
Bengali, could not possibly be taught well m reading, writing and speaking 
English.” The Magistrate of Howrah, Mr. Badcock, observes : — “ I think the 
people here have a prejudice against being taught history, geography, Ac., in 
Bengali. The prejudice is unreasonable, and I think the praotice should be 
persevered in. The Commissioner of Burdwan would summarily withdraw 
aid from any middle school refusing to accept the vernacular as the basis 
of instruction. Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerjeo adds: — “With the exception of 
the few cases noticed above, I have not met with any obstacles in carrying out 
the sound views now adopted on the subject of middle English school education. 

I am under the impression that the prejudice against the measure, wherever it 
exists, has arisen rather from habit and preconceived ideas than from a rational 
appreciation of the sound principles of education. The earliest schools estab- 
lished in this country are the Government zillah schools, where all subjects 
are taught through the medium of the English language. These, in the eyes of 
the people, are the models after which all schools where English is taught 
should be constituted. I am sanguine in my hopes that the opposition now 
being met with will disappear in time, and that a day will come when not 
only all the middle, but even some of the higher English schools will be consti- 
tuted on a vernacular basis, and the matriculation examination of the Calcutta 
University, excepting in English as a language, will be conducted in Bengali 
and other vernaculars of the country.” 

134. As an illustration of this last remark, I would draw special atten- 
tion to an important experiment that is now being carried out in the Presidency 
Division. In March 1879 I made proposals to Government with the object of 
encouraging, here and there, the amalgamation of a vernacular school with a 
neighbouring high class English school ; the proposed inducement being to 
allow the pupils of the vernacular department of the joint school stul to 
compete for vernacular scholarships. I pointed out that such an amalgamation, 
besides having the advantage of economy, “ would probably tend to the substi- 
tution of the vernacular for English throughout the lower classos of higher 
English schools ; and thus we should take- the first steps towards a reform 
which I believe to be as applicable to higher as to middle English schools.” • 
My proposals were sanctioned, and I was directed to notice the subject specially 
in future reports. Four schools have effected the amalgamation ; those of 
Ranaghat, Meherpore, and Kooshtea in Nuddea, and Taki in the 24-Pergunnahs. 
The case of the Ranaghat school deserves particular notice. The five highest 
classes of the school read the ordinary Entrance school course without ohange. 
But the next four classes, the 6th to the 9th, which include the four highest 
classes of the old vernacular school, read the vernacular scholarship course, 
with the addition of English as a language for one hour a day. The two lowest 
classes, the 10th and 11th, which include also the lowest classes of the old 
vernacular school, read the vernacular only. “ So far as has yet been observed, ” 
writes the Inspector, “ nothing but good has followed the change. The number 
of pupils in the joint school is 50 in excess of the numbers before returned for 
both schools, ana the fee receipts are larger. It is true that at Ranaghat uo 
provision is made for those who wish to read the vernacular only; nor is it 
necessary, for at Ranaghat every pupil desires to read English also, as is shown 
by .the fact that English teaching had been previously introduced into the 
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middle vernacular school. The' amalgamation is confessedly an experiment, 
and it is too early yet to say that it is an assured success ; so far decidedly 
good effects have accrued. The pupils of the lower classes of the old higher 
English school are getting a sound vernacular training, and those of the old 
vernacular school are learning English more systematically, and are under better 
discipline, than before. The number of pupils has increased, the success at the 
vernacular scholarship examination is greater, and finally, the consolidated 
grant to the joint school is less than the sum of the grants before given.” A 
proposal has also been put forward to effect a similar amalgamation in the 
case of the zillah schools of Baraset and Jessore. 

135. To return to the question of the vernacular basis of middle schools. 
The Officiating Inspector of the Presidency Circle, Mr. Rowe, remarks that the 
change from teaching through English to teaching through the vernacular has 
not yet become popular ; but that it only requires time for the benefits of the 
sounder teaching under the new system to be appreciated. The Deputy 
Inspector of Nuaaea states that “ subjects in history, geography, mathematics, 
ana science are now quickly comprehended and learnt in the mother-tongue 
but he goes on to say that secretaries and managers would still prefer more 
English. 

136. In the Rajshahye Division the Inspector quotes without comment 
the opinions of three of his Deputies. The Bogra middle schools have always 
been constituted on a vernacular basis ; ana the Deputy Inspector highly 
approves of tho system, on the ground that the undeveloped capacities of 
young pupils are not overtaxed in the offort to acquire a knowledge of a new 
fanguago simultaneously with a knowledge of the subjects forming tho ordi- 
nary curriculum of the school. The Dinagcpore Deputy Inspector is equally 
emphatic in his commendation of the now system, on the ground that the 
pupils are no longer “ groping in the dark ” in the effort to acquire know* 
ledge ; while the Deputy Inspector of Rajshahye is decisive in his condemna- 
tion of the system, on the ground that it has tho effect of discouraging that 
considerable proportion of native Btudonts who are ambitious of appearing 
at tho Entrance examination. But it has been shown over and over again that 
this class of studonts are numerically but a fraction of those who finish their 
education in the middle school ; and also that, as the results of the University 
examinations provo, students so taught are at the finish better off than 
those who have been taught their subjects up to the middle standard through 
very indifferent English. 

1 37. The Inspector of the Eastern Circle, who is himself favourable to the 
change, declares that it is undoubtedly unpopular among those affected 
by it. On tho other hand, tho Joint Inspector of the Chittagong Division 
remarks: — “There was very little opposition, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, on the part of the managers of the schools in this Division 
to tho carrying out of the orders placing middle English schools upon 
a vernacular basis. On the contrary, considering the fact that most of 
the pupils of such schools do not go up to the highest class, the system 
introduced by tlioso orders has doubtless been a great advantage, apart 
from the circumstance that, when taught through the medium of the ver- 
nacular, the standard in history, geography, mathematics, and science is 
mastered sooner than when taught through English. The defect in the 
knowledge of English may, in the case of those that join higher English 
schools, be easily made up by a slightly longer continuance at those 
schools.” 

138. Writing of tho Patna Division, Babu Bhoodeb Mookerjea says that 
“ the scheme makes its way slowly, but its ultimate success can be confidently 
predicted. Although some guardians of pupils, who sent boys to middle 
English schools for the sake of tho English teaching imparted in them, showed 
signs of discontent, the measure is one that cannot fail to win their approval 
when the results of the more efficient teaching through the vernacular become 
better known.” The Inspector also fully endorses the following observations 
of the Assistant Inspector of Bhagulpore, Babu Radhika Prasanna Mookerjea, 


and matliomatics, prescribed for the different classes of middle English 
schools, being all in the vernacular. There was still a tendency in some 
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sub-divisional schools, aueh as Arraria, Banka, and Dumka, to carry on a 
portion of the instruction through English ; and so long as tho supply of 
vernacular teachers continues so unsatisfactory as at present, it was not desirable 
to make any change of system. 

“ In reference to the character of the reform there can now be but one 
opinion ; that it replaces bad teaching through a foreign tongue by effective 
teaching through the students’ vernacular is not its only merit. It serves to 
reduce tho cost of establishment by replacing English teachers on compare* 
tively high pay by pundits on lower salaries. In Beliar, however, both 
vernacular and 'English masters are, as a rule, much inferior in attainments 
to their fellow-workers in Bengal, the degree of inferiority being more marked 
in the case of the former. In carrying out the reform, therefore, English 
teachers were not generally removed to make room for pundits, but they were 
required to teach through the vernacular such subjects as would in Bengal 
devolve on the specially trained pundits from normal schools. By the time 
the Patna normal sohool fulfils its function of training pundits for middle 
schools, some further change may be carried out in the instructive staff of 
middle English schools. At present, when an application for a middle English 
grant comes up for revision, care is taken to see that the proposed scale of 
establishment provides for the reconstitution of the school on a vernacular basis.” 

139. The Joint Inspector of Orissa, in which Division the change has now 
been fully carried out, thinks It u still too early to estimate the ultimate effects 
of the Government orders placing middle English sohools on a vernacular basis, 
but the system has already acted very beneficially. The only fact in this 
connexion to which the attention of inspecting officers has been frequently 
drawn is the difficulty of properly managing the English teaching in all the 
classes by a single teacher. This difficulty can bo removed by ontertaining 
two English teachers and two pundits wherever practicable. At all events, such 
an arrangement has been found indispensable in tho sub-divisional middle 
English schools, which are comparatively better developed than other schools of 
their kind.” (Such a proportion is, in fact, regularly observed in tho sanctions 
of this office : — one English teacher out of a staff of three, two English teachers 
out of a staff of four or more.) “ As regards efficiency, the new system has im- 
parted a very healthy tone to the middle English schools, and the unfavourable 
contrast which these schools have hitherto presented to middle vernacular 
schools in respect of soundness of instruction will have ere long ceased to 
exist.” Babu Radhanath Iiai adds that the introduction of tho reform has boen 
slow and gradual, so as to enable schools to adapt themselves to the new system 
without that serious damage to their constitution which a sudden transformation 
would have entailed. 

140. To the opinions above expressed I need add nothing. My own views 
on the character of so excellent a reform wore expressed at length last year, 
and they received the full support of the Governments of Bengal and India. 

141. The middle English scholarship examination of 1879 was the 
first under this system ; the subjects of examination comprising the full verna- 
cular scholarship course, with the addition of English as a language. The 
results are shown in the following table 

Middle English Scholarship Examination , 1879. 
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142. In the previous year the total number of school* of this 
class which sent candidates to the examination was #15.; they are now 
341. The number from which candidates passsed was’ 266; they ate now 
271. The number of successful candidates was 594; they are now 592. 
The general result is that a considerably larger number of schools 
thought themselves up to the new standard ; that a few more did actually 
reach the standard; but that the number of successful candidates was 
a trifle less than in the previous year. The number of successful candidates 
decreased in Calcutta, and in the Presidency, Dacca, Chittagong, Patna, 
Bhagulpore, and Chota Nagpore Divisions; the loss reaohing 21 candidates 
in Bhagulpore, but not exceeding five in any other Division. In Bhagulpore 
there were exceptional causes at work ; the examination having miscarried in 
the two most important districts of the Division, namely, Monghyr and Bhagul- 
pore, owing to the neglect of obvious precautions by focal officers, who have 
been visited with departmental punishment. The examination, quashed in 
November, was held over again in February, but meanwhile the candidates 
had been away from study for three months, and their wholesale failure is not 
to bo wondered at. With regard to the other Divisions it should be noticed, 
in the first place, that the character of the examination being entirely 
different from that of the former year, any comparison is to a great extent 
misleading. In the second place, the schools began to be set upon their 
new footing in January 1878, and the reorganization went on throughout that 
year. Some schools wore slower than others in meeting the emergency. 
When their first-class pupils, who up to December 1877 had been learning 
English and no vernacular, had to go up in October 1879 to an examination 
which comprised the full vernacular standard, they were unquestionably placed 
at a disadvantage. In the vernacular they had to compete with boys who 
had for years been studying that language exclusively under well-trained 
pundits ; while their English reading had latterly been confined to one or 
two hours a day, instead of the four or five hours which candidates of previous 
years had spent over English books. That the loss has been no greater shows 
the ease, and even the success, with which the change has been carried out. 

143. In the Burdwan Division the result was especially satisfactory. 
Owing to the fact that some of the host middle schools of the Division had been 
converted into high schools just before the examination, and therefore sent no 
candidates, the number of successful schools fell from 74 to 70. Yet in spite of 
this and the other general causes just named, the number of successful candidates 
roso from 152 to 172. Whero vernaoular education is concerned, the Burdwan 
Division has tho conspicuous advantage of boing the field to which the pundits 
trained in tho normal school at Hooghly look for employment. All the pundits 
were at once taken up by middle schools, and provision could have been found 
for moro — facts which led tho Government to increase the stipend grant in 
that school by 50 per cent. 

Tho schools in tho Divisions of Rajshahye and Orissa also passed more 
candidates than the yoar before, the increase being 13 and 5 respectively. 

144. Tho standard in English at the examination of 1879 was much the 
same as in previous years, no reduction being made on account of the smaller 
quantity ot English which the candidates nad read in the last two years of 
their course. It was indeed anticipated, when this question was first discussed, 
that the standard in English would have to be considerably lowered when the 
system was in full operation ; and this has been the main source of the opposi- 
tion to the change. But 1 am informed by the most experienced officers that 
there is little ground to anticipate any great reduction. The pundits under 
whom the boys now chiefly read are more capable teachers and more strict 
disciplinarians than those whom they have replaced. A higher standard of 
teaching has been established, which reacts upon the whole school, and affects 
all subjects, English included. A further, though incidental, advantage is that 
the standard of English will probably be more strictly applied in examinations 
under the new system. The examiners, knowing that a candidate, even if he 
fails in English, will be eligible for the vernacular scholarship or certificate, 
will give less grace in doubtful cases. In former years, if a candidate failed to 
get pass-marks in the English paper he was plucked, notwithstanding any 
excellence in other subjects, and this may have sometimes led examiners to l>e 
lenient when leniency was hardly justified. No such doubt should attach to 
these certificates in future. 
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145* The scrutiny of inefficient schools continues to form the most 
important part of the duties of inspecting officers. In the last report it was 
explained that by an * inefficient ’ school was meant an old-established school, 
with a sufficient grant, whose pupils had either not appeared or had altogether 
failed at the last examination, and at one or both of the two preceding years : 
and it was explained in that and in the previous report what measures haa 
been taken to put these schools on a more efficient footing. The complete 
operation of these measures will necessarily be a work of time, since they 
often involve the reconstitution of the school from the top to the bottom, the 
change of its class, or its transfer to some other site ; and the fruit of these 
changes cannot be looked for at once. But the general result since 1877 is 
the following : — In 1877 308 schools competed at the middle English examin- 
ation, and 247 successfully; in 1878 315 schools competed, and 266 successfully ; 
in 1879 841 competed, and 271 successfully. With regard to the schools 
that are still inefficient, a great point is gained by having on record from 
year to year a complete . account of each, with tho causes of its failure. As 
before, I give a summary of the inefficient schools (as above defined) in some 
of the leading districts. 

146. In tho Presidency Division tho following account is given of the 
schools that sent no candidates to the middlo scholarship examination. 

24 -Pergutinahs . — Of 31 aided middlo English schools, eight sent no candh 
dates. One of these, the Nebadhoy school, was exempted from preparing candi- 
dates for the examination, provided it could mako tho standard of its first class 
equal to that of tho third class of a high English school. This, howover, it 
has failed to do, and the school is to bo reconstituted on the regular scale. The 
other seven schools are noticed below : — 


Bowali 


. Narayanpore 
Bhatpora 

Diamond Harbour 

Garifa 

Nalta 

Ghatesvara ... 


Tho school was closed for some time, and tho grant 
suspended, but has again been restored under new 
managers. 

both had their grants sun- 
lion ; tho former has boen 


f TheNo two schools have botl 
*** 4 pendcnl ixmding amalgamate 
( restored. 


... The grant was suspended for mismanagement, but 
restored under a now committee in 1879. 

... Grant sanctioned in 1879. 

... New school; grant lately reduced. 

... Grant withdrawn for mismanagement, but subse- 
quently restored to other managers. 


Nuddea . — Only three aided schools sent up no candidates: — 

Baganchra ... ... ... ... Grant suspended ; to be reduced to middle verna- 

cular. 

Habibporo ... ... ... ... New establishment formod on a vernacular basis. 

Jaguli ... ... ... ... New school. 


Jessore. — In this district, too, only threo schools failed to send in com- 
petitors : — 

Bonogram ... ... ... ... Sent up candidates in 1877 and 1878, and passed one 

in 1878. 

Harinakundu ... ... ... Much reduced in numbers by epidemic fever, but is 

not a badly managed school. 

Roy gram ... ... ... ... To bo reduced to middlo vernacular. 

Moorshedabad . — Out of 14 aided schools only seven competed. One, 
however, at Talibpore, passed three candidates by the middle vernacular 
scholarship standard ; another, that at Islampore, passed one. The others are 
mentioned below : — 

Aurangabad 

Choa 

Choitanyapur 

Patkabari 

Roypur 

Another school deserves notice for inefficiency, viz. that at Azimgunge. 
The main supporter of the school is the well-known banker Rai Dhunput Singh 
Bahadoor. Tne head-master had been so often taken from his work to be 


... Has done well in previous years, and requires no 
change. 

... Grant restored in 1878; is allowed another year's 
trial. 

... Reduced to middle vernacular. 

... Is in an unsatisfactory condition ; grant suspendod. 

... To be converted into middle vernacular. 
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rteomii employed in other matters that the Inspector was compelled to ’suspend the 
■ovoATto*. gfunt, which stall remains in abeyance. 

147 . Of the schools in the Burdwan Division that failed at or did not 
send candidates to the examination, eleven had been established within a year, 
and four more within two or three years. Eleven schools tailed for the first 
time, some of whom bad not the requisite number of vernacular teachers, 
a want which has since been partly supplied. There remain ten inefficient 
schools. 

. (V Khatira. — Government grant Rs. 20; local contributions Rs. 20. 
This school has been lately transferred from Manbhoom to Bankoora. At the 
last examination of the Presidency circle it was not successful. The Deputy 
Inspector reports that it was m a disorganized state, and that it has lately 
been reconstituted and bettor teachers appointed. 

(2) j liolgona, in Bur die an. — Government grant Rs. 20; local contribu- 
tions Its. 86. Till the close of the year 1877 it was in a disorganized state. 
It has since been placed under proper management, and competent teachers 
appointed. It was reported last year that as tho boys were mere beginners, 
tnore was no chanco of candidates boing sent up to the middle English scholar- 
ship examination for two years. 

(3) Gogras, in Midnapore.-~- Government grant Rs. 20 ; local contri- 
butions Rs. 36. The school was situated in a fever-stricken village, which 
reduced the attendance to ten or twelve boys. The Government grant was 
suspended for some months. In September last a new committeo was organized 
and tho school romovod to a village about a mile distant. A new school-house 
is being built, and competent teachers have boen appointed. 

(4) Jlenria , in Midnapore. — Government grant Rs. 20; local contributions 
Rs. 37. This school has also suffered much from malarious fever, so that there 
wore no pupils in tho higher classes. A competent head-master has been 
appointed. 

(5) Bandel , in Hooghly. — Government grant Rs. 16; local contribu- 
tions lis. 70. On account of its proximity to the Hooghly branch school, 
boys do not generally road up to tho highest class. Tho managers of the 
school (tho Portuguese Missionaries) think that it has been much injured by 
boing placod on a vernacular basis. 

(6) Bagati , in Hooghly. — Government grant Rs. 36 ; local contribu- 
tions lis. 66. It sent up ono unsuccessful candidate to the l^st examination. 
The now committee uro in favour of tho introduction of the zillah school 


course. 

(7) Khamargachi , in Hooghly. — Government grant Rs. 24 ; local con- 
tributions Rs. 41. Tho school is situated in a fever-stricken village. It 
passod ono candidate in 1878 and none in 1877 or 1879. The proprietor, 
Baboo Joy Kisscn Mookerjea of Uttarpara, has appointed a local committee to 
look after tho school. 

(8) Dumrbasini , in Hooghly. — Government grant Rs. 26 ; local contri- 
butions Rs. 44. This village is also fever-stricken. It is kept up by Baboo Joy 
Kissen Mookerjea of Uttarpara, who has now placed the school under a local 
committee. It passed oue candidate in 1878. 

(9) Bandua , in Hooghly. — Government grant Rs. 20 ; local contribu- 
tions Rs. 41. This school passed ono candidate in 1878. Last year it had no 
pupils in the first class. The school was originally established for the benefit 
of the Mahomedan population of the village, and is still kept up with that 
view. 

(10) Telinipara, in Hooghly. — Government grant Rs. 30; local contri- 
butions Rs. 64. This school passed one candidate in 1878 and none, in 1879. 
The teachers took advantage of the absence of the proprietor and neglected 
their work. All of them have been removed, and a new committee appointed. 

14b. The Inspectors of all other circles have given full accounts of the 
middle English schools under their supervision, both successful and unsuccess- 
ful. With regard to the aided English school at Bauleah, in Furreedpore, 
which applied for a building grant, the Magistrate wrote in support of the 
application : — “ The whole neighbourhood is inhabited by a large number of 
illiterate Kayasths, who, not being able to earn their living in the way usual 
in their caste, have taken to thieving and dacoity and commit depredations 
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over all the districts of Eastern Bengal.” A grant-in-aid school had been in 
existence there lor some years, but it was never likely to suoeeed, and it is now 

S tosed to establish a model, school, with or without the addition of an 
lish olass, in the hope of reclaiming these people from their evil ways 
giving them the means of earning an honest living. In the similar case 
of a model school in the Patna district, the Deputy Inspector recommended 
the removal of the sohool on the ground that the inhabitants of the village 
were given to lying and every form of dishonesty and fraud, forgetting appar- 
ently that the Department of Public Instruction eould hardly justify its 
existence unless it was believed that education had some effect in introducing 
and maintaining a higher standard of conduct. 

149. With regard to the middle English schools in the Chittagong 
Division, the Joint- Inspector points out that, whilo in other parts of Bengal 
an appreciable though a small proportion of the pupils in middle schools 
look forward to a high English education, yet in Chittagong the population 
from whieh these schools nre recruited mainly consists of Mahometan culti- 
vators, small tradesmen, boatmen, and the like, who havo no regard for a 
high, and very little for a middle class, education. The majority leave sohool 
in very large numbers before reaching the first class, with a sort of complacent 
feeling at having advanced so far. The number of students in the first and 
second classes being thus very small, the results of the departmental 
examinations are necessarily poor. The inference which Baboo Dinonath Sen 
draws from these facts is, that we should carefully foster the growth of middle- 
class schools and judge of their success with somo degree of forbearance. 
As I have elsewhere remarked, the facts seem to furnish an argument for 
keeping up the more promising of those schools in tho face of all difficulties, 
in the hope that a desire for a better standard of education may hereafter 
arise. 

150. The Joint Inspector points to some further difficulties in connexion 
with middle English schools. “ According to present arrangements, a passed 
student of the normal school is a necessity in a middle English school in 
addition to the English teacher. Those middle English schools, therefore, 
which managed before with an English teacher and an indifferent guru to help 
him, now find it difficult to conform to the new state of things with their old 
resources. On the other hand, by tho continued failure of tho higher English 
schools of the Division to pass a large number of boys at the Entranco examin- 
ation, undergraduates cannot now be had for service in middle English 
schools on the same terms as before. The grants to these schools, again, have 
gradually been reduced during the past few years. Tho result of all these 
circumstances has been that most of the middle English schools of Chittagong 
were without competent head-masters for long periods during the past year, 
and some are still in that condition. The Deputy Inspector says that not 
only were there no competent candidates in the district, but after repeatedly 
writing to the Inspector of Schools at Dacca, and notifying the vacancies in 
the papers, he could not get competent men to apply for the posts on Rs. 25 
a month. Some who aid apply failed at last to join when they were 
appointed. The bad reputation of Chittagong as an unhealthy place, and its 
distance from Dacca, together with the difficulty of communication, very much 
stand in the way of our getting teachers from other districts.” One of the 
chief objects in establishing a second grade college at Chittagong was to 
ensure a supply of teachers for the middle English schools of the Division. 

It is to be hoped that the increased success of the high class schools in future 
years will provide the college with a sufficient number of pupils to meet 
this want. It may be necessary to increase the rate of aid to some extent in 
order to enable the schools to offer better rates of pay to English teachers : 
and, partly with this object, a considerable increase has recently been made 
to the grant-in-aid allotment of Chittagong. The difficulty of getting teachers 
is also prominently noticed in the report for Orissa, where the number of 
educated natives is so small, and the appointments open to them are so 
numerous, that it is difficult to attract competent men to the work of teaching. 
Of 20 middle English schools in the Division, as many as eight have head- 
masters who have not passed the Entrance examination. The Patna normal 
school now trains English as well as vernacular teachers — a useful and 
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much-needed requirement, which will go far to improve the statue of the 
middle English schools of Behar. 

151. The Inspectors generally give full accounts of the middle English 
schools which passed candidates for the vernacular scholarship certificate, 
for which they have now for the first time been permitted to compete. The 
privilege is an unquestionable boon to the stuaents of middle schools, and 
nas the obvious advantage of inducing them to pay as close attention to their 
vernacular as to their English subjects. But a more important change; which 
now also for the first time came into operation^ was the permission accorded 
to Government or aided vernacular schools, with the Inspector’s concurrence, 
to add at their own expense an English class, with the view of sending 
candidates to the examination for middle English scholarships. In the Presi- 
dency Division 28 vernacular schools have added an English class, of which 
nine are in the 24-Pergunnahs, five in Nuddea, and 14 in Jessore. In the 
report of last year were described the vigorous measures of reduction and 
reform that had boon carried out in 1878 in the district of Jessore with 
regard to inefficient English schools, a very large number of which were 
reduced to the vernacular class. The figures given above show the 
beneficial results of those measures. Tho Inspector states that English 
teaching is allowed in no school that has not a thoroughly efficient vernacular 
stafF. If this bo so, it follows that 14 inefficient English have been replaced 
by as many efficient vernacular schools, and that these are now again in 
procoss of conversion to the English standard on a new and more offectivo 
footing. Fivo vernacular schools in Jessore sent candidates to the middle 
English examination ; threo of theso passed pupils by the English standard, 
ono by tho vernacular standard, and one failed altogether. “ The Govinda- 
sarak school at Kishnaghur,” writes tho Inspector, “ gives a good example of 
tho increasing desiro for English education in middle schools. The Secretary, 
Professor Uniesh Chandra Dutt, is well able to appreciate tho advantages of a 
sound training in the pupil’s mother tongue, and has hitherto refused to intro- 
duce English into his school. But ho found the desiro for English had become 
so strong that the best pupils generally left tho school from the fourth class, in 
ordor to join ono of tho English-toaclung schools of the town, and the fees of 
the school, its principal support, wore seriously diminished. He has accord- 
ingly, with my approval, introduced tho study of English for an hour a day ; 
no extra cost to Government will accrue. The school, so successful when 
touching nothing but Bengali, will, I beliove, in no way be injured by tho 
addition.” In tho Burdwan Division 33 schools have added an English class ; 
two of theso passed candidates at tho middle English examination. In the 
llajshahyo Division I hear of only ono school of this kind, the model school 
in tho suddor station of Bogru. in tho Dacca Division four vernacular schools 
compotcd with success at tho last middlo English examination, passing seven 
pupils. In Behar the privilego of learning English in addition to the vernacu* 
lar has boon warmly welcomed, and has proved to be the means of overcoming 
tho one difficulty and danger under which middle schools in Behar have long 
laboured, — tho utter indifference of the people to vernacular education. While 
in Bengal the measure was called for in the course of natural development, in 
Bohar it was a safeguard against rapid and inevitable decline. The model 
schools have introduced English classes in largo numbers : two in Gya, six in 
Shohabad, six in Sarun, fivo in Mozufferpore, and two in Durbhunga. At the 
last examination two aided vernacular schools in Patna sent candidates, one 
being successful; in Gya the Jehanabad model school passed a candidate; in 
Shahabad two model schools sent 11 candidates, of whom eight passed and one 
gained a scholarship ; in Sarun one model school passed a candidate ; in 
Chumparun ono camlidato from an aided school appeared, but failed. In the 
Bhagulpore Division English classes have been opened in four model Schools in 
Monghyr ; in Bhagulpore five, and in Purneah two. Three of these sent up 
candidates to the last middle English examination, besides two aided primary 
schools. Two conversions of the same kind are reported from Chota Nagpore, 
and one from Orissa, though proposals have been made in a few more 
cases. 

152. Ono result, anticipated from the present orders about middle education, 
is the necessity of revising tlie existing system of middle scholarships* which was 
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as a primary differs from a middle School ; and that divergence cannot be* 
represented by the classification * in force lor regular L organic^ 
according to departmental standards. Most inspecting officers return them as 
primary schools ; but the tided or unaided tots of Burdwaap Nuddea, and 
Dacca, that either are now, or harejdl along been, claSsified as middle soho^s, 
teach to a standard in Sanakrit^which is much higher even than that in fim 
grade normal schools, Measures will be taken in future to remove this source 
Of confusion* „ * 

* 155. The net loss of 13* grant- in-aid schools has been brought about^by 

steady adherence towthe system of withdrawing grants from those scboqjte 
that a#e not merely inefficient, but hopelessly inefficient; and also from 
those which have been convicted of serious misbehaviour. The loss, which has 
qpt yet been fully recovered by grants to new schools, is distributed as 


follows : — 

• „ 

Schools in 
1379. 

Schools in Lom or g 

1980, 

Burdwan Dirisum ... ... ... 

135 

128 

—7 

Presidency „ 

««. ^ in ... 

115 

139 

—6 

Calcutta 

* 

... ... ... 

5 

4 

—1 

Kaj*kahye ,, 

■Si 

... ... ... 

07 

101 

+4 

Dacca ,, 

... ••• 

122 

114 

—8 

Chittagong ,, 

<1 Ml ... *.* 

10 

11 

+ 1 

Patna ,, 


8 

6 

—2 

Bhagulpor© „ 

... a ••• ••• 

15 * 

19 

+4 

Chota Nag pore „ 

ttf IM *• 9 

10 

11 

+1 

Orissa „ 

Ml Ml Ml 

10 

20 

+1 


Total M , 

660 

669 

—13 


* 

* 

" "" 

1 

\ 

In tho Burdwan 

Division there ' is’ really a 

loss of 

ten 

f 

schools, owin. 


to an orror in the returns of the previousyear. Seventeen grants were cancelled 
f ten being withdrawn for failure, two upon amalgamation, and §ve given up 
Dy the managers), and two schools *were reduced to the lower class. Also six 
new grants were sanctioned ; two middle English schools reduced to vernacular ; 
and ono added to the Division by change of boundaries. 

The loft of six schoolfcin Jhe Presidency* Division has arisen from sweep--* 
ing redactions in the district of Moorshedabad, in which 13 sohools were 
brought down to the class to,, which they really belonged-*— that of lower verna- 
cular schools — and three were abolished. In the 24-Pergunnahs four grants 
have been cancelled for inefficiency? and qjgbt new grants sanctioned. In 
Nuddea the middle vernacular school at Meherpore has be^n amalgamated wifh 
the high English school and the grant withdrawn. In Jessore a middle verna- 
cular has. boon conviSrto^l into an English school. 

The loss of three ^schools in the district of l)acqp, of two in Furreedpore, 
and of threq^in Mymenatpgh, are ascribed to the scarcity that prevailed 
through a great part of the Division throughout the year. 

In the Chittagong Division middle vernacular education languishes 
owing to the indifference of the peoples The slight increase of one school 
in Noakholly is due to the risi of a lower school to this class. «► 

In the Patna Division the loss of two vernacuhS schools has been caused 
by the eonvorsion of one into an English school, and the amalgamation of 
another with its neighbour". The indifference of the people toxrarely vernacular 
schools is sufficiently shown by the faet that, in the wnole*of the Patna Division, 
there are only six schdols of this class maintained by grants-in-aid. But there are 
25 middle vernacular schools supported from the primary grant, «and no less 
41 Government model schools, a large number of which have now added English 
classes. It ig expeoted that the recent orders for the encouragement of the Hindi 
language, added to the permission to add English classes to vernacular schools, 
will lead to a rapid extension of miffille vernacular education in Behar on the 
grant-in-aid system. - * * 

In tho Bhagulpore Division one school in Maldak was closed 4 ^) wing to 
the eneroarhmeiits of file Ranges. Five new schools have been aided,— -two in 
the Son dial Pergunnahs and three in Maldah, — so that there is no increase in 
the Behori districts of thwDivision. There are 32 middle vemaoular schools 
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m&int&iped frop tho^primary grant, and 24 modpl schools ; without these the 
Bhagripogp DiVision Would-be very poorly off. * 

ItfChota Jfagpore nine oat of tne eleven aided schools are in the Bengali 
district pf Manb2\oom : the other two are in Lohardugga. Four rfiodel schools 
in Hasaribagh* and three in*Sufcbhoom are the oiily schools of the class in 
these districts. There are no middle schools aided from the primary grant in 
the Division. # * 

in .Orissa there has been an addition of one school in Cuttack, and a loss 
and gAih of onfcin each of the other two districts. As in Chota Nagpore, there 
are np middlejrchools aided from the primary grant. 

156. Cirole schools arc almost exclusively confined to the Presidency 
Divisfbn and to Eastern Bengal. Their number has slightly increased ; but, as 
stated in an earlier paragraph, there has been a marked advance in their status. 
There cue 116 middle vernacular schools, against 106 last year; 11 flower 
schools* against 92 last year ; while the number of primary schools has fallen 
from "S9 to 60. The circle schools of Easton Bengal are, as they have long 
been, far ha advance of the rest. Out of a total number of 153 ifi the Dacca 
Division 88 are i%the middle and 36 in the lower vernacular .olass, against 82 
and 34 in the year before. Off 17 in the Chittagong Division thorohro 12 in the 
middle ahd 4 in the lower class, against 8 and" 6 in 1870. It is only in the 
district of Baokergunge that the circle schools are badly spoken of, tfie 
pundits Being incapable men of long service and great age, who are to be shortly 
replaced by others. In other districts these schools take a vdry? high place at the 
departmental examinations. The circle schools in the Presidency Division" are 4 
recovering from the depression noticed ih previous reports. £'he number of 
middle schools remains the same, but 28 primaryschools of last year have now 
advanced to the lower class, and the numbers iiow are 14 k middle schools,, 70 
lower, 30 primary. A large number of circle schools throughout the Division 
nfijye been transferred during the last three years to the most backward localities ; 
and4he Inspector notices that one in Nuddea hats been placed in a region 
inhabited by the Bediahs,*— a class of professional thieves, whose children are 
mostly trained up to their ancestral calling. At school they have turned out 
tOfbe specially sharp at arithmetic. 

157. Middle schopls aided from the primary grant aro 112, against 111 
last year. The details of the changes that have been made will bo noticed under 
the head of primary education, ft is here sufficient to say that a diminution of 
13 schodls of this class in the Presidency Division has been' met by a small 
increase i%each of the Divisions of Burdwair, Daoca, Chittagong, and Bhagplpore. 

y*158. The following table gives the results of the lpidcUq vernacular 
scholarship examination : — 


Middle Vernacular Scholarship Examination, 1879 - 80 . 
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159. The general results of the examination are as follows. At the 
beginning of the year there we^ 172 Government vernaculaf schopls ; 187 
Bf these sent candidates to the examination, and from 11 5 ‘schools candidates 
passed. The numberof aided school# was 783 ; of thesff 659 competed, and 
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401 with success. Private school* wore returned as |06. f thfee 54*oampet- 
ed, dhd 38 successfully. In 111 850 schools sent^jaxfdlaftfis to examin- 
ation, and^ftosmOj^i of these schools candidates passed. In th^*previous year 
there Were 8B7 competing, *and«^97 stfca^ssful schools. * - ' Jk' ' 

0 1£0.« I#*mustyi*pwevd!ri tfe noticed thatThc* number oi%ffpceesfuI candi- 
dates was*! 18 less than in the^revious year, when #,541 candidates passed the 
examination. This unsatisfactory result has been brought about 4>y a remark- 
able decrease in the number of successful candidates in Eastern Bengaksftnd in 
the Bhagulpore Division. In Bhagulpore the loss of 43 aris|f fronwfte fact 
already noticed, that the examinations in the districts of Bhagulpore ant^Mon- 
ghyr had to bo set aside, and a further examination held three months laton 
In the Division of Dacca there was a loss of 155, and in Chittagong of#}' su* 
cessfpl candidates. The decrease was found in every # district ana in evity 
class m schools thr4|ighout the two Divisions, which are examined by fhwsame 
papers. %*he unanimous statement of the local officers that the quesihms were 
ftr above the ordinary standard"* of difficulty must be accepted as the only 
reasonhMe%xplanation of so wldffiprgad a failure. Such variauonsfef standard 
are much to he, regretted ; but Wieir occasional occurrei^e is, perhd^s, an 
unavoidable * incident of tlqj system of sepajatg examinations for each circle. 
The alteniative systeoHef a cqjffral JBoard of Examiners for all Bengallkdistricts 
vfoflfld remove this source of uncertainty, ana that question is under consideration ; 
but tffiffg wetfld bo obvious ^difficulties arising from the numbe* of cfndidates. 
which mjyfit leaded 1 hurtful delay in tho issue of the results and the awdld or 
scholarships. * * • „ 

161. In Uj)e rest of Bengal theio was a satisfactory increase of #8 success- 
ful* ■eh*><dB anu of 87 sdfccesffid candidates. In tno Burdwan Division the 
number of sugcessfi^schools (ffid candidates increased by 29 and 4 Irrespectively. 
The trtimber Vtf unsuccessful pchools has diminished in almost every distrio| 
of* that «*Di vision ; bet the nunibo* is still large, especially iq, the districts 
of Ifo«%bl^ and Midftapord, ’Whero, malarious fever jias prevailed for jffears. 
In tflo Presidency ^pivisicgi there is t^'loss of 11 candidates, due to the fsflffires in 
Nudde^ and tJcssoro, In Nuaddh tho unusual floods interfered with the 
success of those schools to which tho jmpils had to walk across the fields. 'Bbe 
poriSnnial difficulty in Jessore isffke unpopularity frffhL which that unhealtiiy 
district suffers in tho estimation of pundits ; they are reluctant to co£a, and 
rofuso to stay. There is a further, though* temporary, difficulty which has 
SWsen from th%largo riSfiuction ofwniddle English to vernaculac scfl^ols t\v# 
years ggo. Tho English tqpqjws wire, out of companion, allowe<Lto remain* 
iqfho sohoola^aud teach” the vernacular subjects. They have taught them J^ry 
badly. In tho «ajs|udiya Division there is a general and satisfaetpry increase 
of 20 schools apd 38 candidates above the numbefl^f the previous year. Thq 
district of Pffbna is a long way ahead of the rest in vernacular education ; 
Dinage|fffro is a long way behind them. In the Patna Division there is a slight 
gain both off successful schools ondaof successful candidates. As in the previous 
yean, tffh examination %as conducted b^question -papers which were translating 
of those set^in tho rffhch more advanced Divjsidn of Buffi wan. Also as in the 
previous year, an aUbwanctyras made by the Inspector in tfe marking, iff 
ordeg to bring tho t^o sets oi candidate’s more nearly together. The efftminfre 
repost that tlrey “ are of opingm that tho sffidents have generally acquitted! 
thomselvos better than in tae preceding ycar^ llfere is a marked impr^emff^ 
in the llin<M handwriting of the examinees. It is very gratifying to observe that 
all the Hindu students of tho Vernacular schools of Behar now read and write 
Hindi with tolerable correctness, while only five ytk&rs ago the whole province did 
nfft sondgip more thasf gnp**or4wo candidates ins, Hindi. Some Mahomedan 
pupils in caclrdisf(ct have token up Hindi, and jgpt Urdu, as their venfffcular^ 
Tliough vernffcular education appears to be making some little progress ih Beha^ 
the vernllcular Bcholarship-holders reading in nigh schools continue to be 
unfavourably reported on. Out of 12 vernacular scholars in the ziMb atfxotfs of 
the Patna Division only 33 occupy a good position in their classed the reg^i gre 
characteriaq^ as moderate, indifferent, or bad. In ^•Qhagulpore Division five- 
sixths are similarly described. Until the teaching in midale schools improves, 
the outturn "H scholars wflk, corfffnue to Jbe unsatisfatftory. Among^tbe 
districts of Chot# Nagpore, Manbhoom is The only <um that passed a larger 
number of candidate# than in the year betore. In the other districts the numbet 
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of middle vernacular schools ranges from 3 to 6 ; of competing schools from 2 
to 5; and of successful schools from 1 to 5. One Government school for 
Mahomedans in Hasaribagh, in which only Urdu is taught, has never been 
successful, and is now to he transferred. In another Government school in Sing- 
bhoom, situated in a purely Uriya village, only Hindi has hitherto been taught. 
There is another Government school in the same district which has not passed 
a candidate since 1868. But it is situated in the heart of the Kolhan, amongst 
a very poor but interesting people, and there is some hope of its even yet 
attaining the standard. The vernacular schools of Orissa passed 15 more 
candidates than in the previous year — a result which, as the Joint-Inspector 
writes, “ completely justified the reformatory measures introduced with a view 
to bringing up the Dackward schools to the level of efficiency.” 

162. Lower Vernacular Schools. — The following changes have taken 
place : — 


Government schools 
Aided „ 

Private „ 

Total 


1870 . 1880 . 

r ' " -> — 1 ■' \ 


Schools. 

Pupil*. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

IS 

757 

5 

439 

1,474 

50,638 

1,438 

61,712 

64 

1,996 

55 

2,146 

1,641 

63,391 

1,498 

64,296 


163. The number of Government schools has decreased by eight, of which 
four were wrongly entered in this class in the returns for last year ; of the other 
four, two in Noakholly and one in Balasore have been raised to the middle class, 
and one in Mymensing has been closed. 

164. Of the aided schools, which show, in spite of the reduction in tbeir 
number, a considerable increase of pupils, 1,232 are aided from the primary 
grant, with a decrease of 35; and 114 from the circle grant with an increase 
of 22. These changes have been separately noticed in detail. Lower schools 
receiving grants-in-aid have fallen from 115 to 92 ; these supported by mis- 
sionaries having decreased from 50 to 30, and those under native management 
from 65 to 62. Of 29 missionary schools in the Presidency Division, 21 in Nuddea 
and the 24-Pergunnahs have been reduced to primary schools by a more accurate 
classification. Lower vernacular grant-in-aid schools under other than missionary 
management tend rather to decrease than to increase their numbers. The 
great majority of lower vernacular schools are improved pathsalas ; and though 
the wider diffusion of the primary grant compels some lower schools from time 
to time to have recourse to the grant-in-aid allotment, yet the number so 
transferred is generally less than those which become middle schools in the 
course of their natural development. 

165. The following table shows the results of the scholarship examin- 
ation - 


Lower Vernacular Scholarship Examination , 1879-80. 
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08 REPOST OF THE XHHR7XOB 

166. Those results show a very considerable advance over those ol the 
previous year. The number of competing schools was, greater by 127 ; of 
successful schools by 111; of candidates by 383; and of passed candidates 
by 304. There is no doubt about the progress made by these schools* their 
stability* and their great usefulness in the place which they occupy as the neces* 
sary l ink between the indigenous schools of the country and the departmental 
system of organized instruction. The increase in the number of efficient schools 
was most marked in the Divisions of Rajshahye, Dacca* and Patna* and of success* 
ful schools in Rajshahye* Dacca* and Burdwan. The Inspectors of Rajshahye 
and Dacca* however, have expressed the opinion that some portion of the 
improvement shown is duo to an easier standard of examination. The increase 
in Patna is tho moro satisfactory, since the examination papers in that 
Division were the same as those set in tho Western circle. In Orissa one lower 
vernacular school is sot up in the centre of each circle of primary schools* 
the head toacher boing charged with the duty of inspecting all the schools 
of tho circle, besides teaching his own. The Joint-Inspector doubts indeed 
whether tho two functions of teaching and inspecting will not prove 
in courso of timo to bo antagonistic to each other; and ho also points 
out that a rigid rule, assigning one vernacular school and no moro to each 
circlo, checks natural development by making no allowance for the educa- 
tional conditions, often widely different, of different parts. So far* however, 
tho experience of two years shows that the system has not been attended with 
any loss of efficiency. Thero aro now 12 more successful schools and 38 more 
passod candidates than thoro wore in 1879. Tho only Division in which there 
is any doclino is that of Bhagulpore, which has suffered a serious loss of 
14 schools and 85 candidates, as compared with the result of the preceding 
examination. Hero, too, as in the Patna Division, tho examination was the same 
as that of tho Western circle, and a further cause of ill-success ip to bo found, 
as in tho middle scholarship examinations, in the fact that the examination was 
set aside in two districts of tho Division. It is to bo noted that one Sontlial 
gainod a scholarship at this examination. Education amongst that race is 
making steady progress. In 1875-70 not a single Sonthal was to be found in 
tho high and middle schools of tho district. In 1879-80 there were none in 
high schools, but there were 40 in middle schools not undor missionary manage- 
ment. 

167. Returns aro subjoined showing the social position of those who 
gained middle English, middle vernacular, and lower vernacular scholarships. 
Among middlo English schools there are 84 of the middle classes to 33 of 
tho lower: among middlo vernacular scholars thero are 102 of the middle 
classes to 119 of tho lower: and among lower vernacular scholars there are 
73 of tho middlo classes to 130 of tho lower. Lower vernacular scholarships 
are held in greater numbers by tho middlo classes, and middle vernacular 
scholarships by less numbers, than those of tho previous year. Again, of 
lowor vernacular scholarships, sons of cultivating ryots hold 70; of middle 
vornacular scholarships they hold 49 ; and of middle English scholarships 
thoy hold 13. 


Social Position of Middle English Scholars, 1879-80. 
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Steki Position Middle Vernacular Scholars^ 1879-80. 




168. Grant-in-aid Allotment. — A short summary may conveniently bo 
given at the close of secondary education. The changos that havo takon place 
in the distribution of grants-in-aid are shown in the following general state- 
ment : — Grants have been withdrawn from 94 schools, and now grants given 
to 114. The average rate of tho cancelled grants was lis. 17 a month; that 
of the new grants was Rs 15-8. Again, 166 old grants have been revised, 
with a reduction in the average rate from Rs. 23-8 to Rs. 21-8. Lastly, 32 
grants have been revised with change of class ; and in tho majority of 
cases the change has been from a lower to a higher class. Tho average rate 
of these grants has risen from Rs. 18 to Rs. 20. The gross saving in the 
grant-in-aid allotment of Rs. 4,50,000 for the year has amounted to Rs. 30,000 ; 
and the expenditure has been Rs. 12,000 less than in the previous year. 

V.— PRIMARY EDUCATION. . 

169. The total number of primary schools of all classes for boys, and 
of the pupils reading in them, is shown in the following statement : — 

Primary Schools. 


187 #. 1880 . 




fcchool*. 

PupiU? 

School*. 

Pupil*. 

Government 

schools 

... 10 

207 

10 

185 

Grant-in-aid 


183 

4,459 

101 

5,226 

Circle grant 

9f •#« 

... 83 

2,003 

65 

1,936 

Primary gnat 

ip 

... ' 23,782 

439,204 

28,736 

620,960 


Total 

... 23,038 

446,868 

28,092 

637,307 

Unaided 

• «« • • * 

... 6,232 

84,106 

6,266 

76,145 


Gbavd Total 

... 29,270 

631,064 

85,268 

613,452 


MOMMA* 

IDUCATtO* 


PUlMAftY 

BDUCATIOJT. 


Of the Government schools nine are in the Mymensingh district, and are kept 
un for the benefit of the half-Arvan races that dwell on the lower sloneB of the 
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Garrow Ilills. The remaining school is in Orissa- The grant-in-aid schools 
arc all mission schools, and the increase was in the Presidency and the Bhagul- 
poro Divisions. In the 24-Pcrgunnahs district of the former Division 23 
schools, returned as lower vernacular in the previous year, were placed this year 
in their proper class. 

170. The subjoined tables show the extent to which the circle and primary 
grants are used to promote education other than primary : — 

Circle Grant Schools. 



I'rjmart. 

Lowbb. 

Middlz. 

Total. 


| Schools. 

| Pupils. 

Schools. 

1 I 

| Pupils. 

| Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

SI fit March 1A70 

1 (*) M 

I (ft) 00 

! 3,129 

9*2 

3,591 

100 

5.227 

287 

11.947 

Slat March 1880 

2,053 

m 

4.516 

lie 

5,757 

290 

12,355 


(а) Including A girls’ schools. 

(б) Ditto 5 ditto. 


Primary Grant Schools . 


YSa* KHDIHO — 

Primary. 

Lower. 

Middle. 

Total. 

| Schools. 

Pllplls. 

| Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. | 

j Pupils. 

| Schools. 

| Pupils. 

31st March 1879 

31st March 1880 

(rr) 22.97A 
(6) 29,931 

412,599 

531.975 

t— n 

S3 | 

I 

I 

42,059 

43, 183 

111 

151 

( 4,200 

| 4,634 

24,354 

30,411 

489,518 

682,992 


(a) Including 194 girN' schools, 
(ft) Ditto 296 ditto. 


171. Tho decrease in the number of circle primary schools affords satis- 
factory ovidcnco that tho anticipations of last year aro being fulfilled, and that, 
undor tho control of tho Inspectors, tho circle grant is being applied to its 
legitimate object of secondary instruction. Tho increase of middle schools is 
in tho Dacca and Chittagong Divisions, and of lower schools in the Presidency. 

Tho application and distribution of tho primary grant may bo shortly 
shown as follows. For every 1,000 primary schools aided in Bengal there are 
42 lower and 4 middlo schools (excluding tho 39 Sanskrit tols in Burdwan, 
classed as middle in tho abovo table). Each primary school has 18 pupils, and 
costs Government Rs. 10 out of a total of Rs. 40; every lower school has 35 
pupils, and costs Government Rs. 48 out of a total of Rs. 100; every middlo 
school has 39 pupils, and costs Government Rs. 42 out of a total of Rs. 120. 

172. Tho changes in middlo schools aided from tho primary grant have 
boon very slight. There was a loss of 13 in tho Presidency Division, 12 of them 
being lost to Moorshedabad in tho transfer to Beerbhoom of the Rampore Hat 
sub-division. Burdwan shows a gain of six, distributed over the different 
districts. Dacca shows a gain of three, Dacca district losing four and Backer- 
gunge adding seveu. Noakholly has one moro, and Bhagulpore district four 
more. A fow other unimportant gains or losses have been recorded. 

173. In the case of lower schools, the Presidency Division has lost 77 ; of 
which the 24-Porgunnahs loses four, Nuddoa 27, Jessore 16, and Moorshedabad 
30, mainly by transfor to Beerbhoom. Tho Burdwan Division has gained 13 ; the 
chiof gain being 20 in Bankoora, transferred from the Manbhoom and Burdwan 
districts, while Burdwan loses 20 ; the trifling changes in the other districts 
making up the gain of 13. Tho Raj shahye Division gains 28; Rajshahye 
district gaining 19, and other districts adding small numbers each. The 
Dacca Division shows a net loss of 11 ; Backergunge losing 19, and the other 
districts losing or gaining small numbers. Chittagong Division loses nine, seven 
in'Chittagong and two in Noakholly. Patna Division gains two; all districts show- 
ing a small gain except Mozufferporc, which has lost 22, and Chumparun, which 
has lost eight. In tho Bhagulpore Division the changes are greater. There is a net 
gain of 18 ; Monghyr gaining 13, Bhagulpore three, and the Sonthal Pergunnahs 
20 ; while Purneah and Maldah lost 11 ana seven. Chota Nagporelost 10 ; eight 
lower schools being this year returned as primaries in Hazaribagh, and Man- 
bhoom losing seven transferred to Bankoora. Orissa gained 11 ; ten in Pooree, 
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and one in Balasore. The loss in lower vernacular schools aided from the 
primary grant may be generally explained as due to the extension of a system 
of payment which discourages the attempt to class a school above the standard 
it has really attained by withdrawing fixed grants from all but the most 
successful. 

174. Reviewing the changes summarised in the preceding paragraphs, it 
is noticeable that while Moorshedabad loses 12 middle and 30 lower schools, 
chiefly by transfer to Beerbhoom, the latter district shows an increase of only 
one midale and a decrease of 1 1 lower schools ; in other words, the so-called 
secondary schools of Rampore Hat sub-division wore reduced to the rank of 
primaries under the levelling system of Beerbhoom. The losses in Nuddea 
and Jessore were caused by reduction to the primary class, as was also the 
case with Mozuflerpore and Backergunge. Into the first three of theso 
districts the system of payraent-by-results was more or loss completely 
introduced in the year under report, whilo in tho case of Backergunge the 
system introduced in 1878 received further extension. The gain in Raj- 
snahye and the Sonthal Pergunnahs is caused by the promotion of primaries 
to the classes above ; in Rajshahyo at all events thero seems to be a real improve- 
ment in the quality of tne scnools ; whilo in the Sonthal Pergunnahs the 
conversion of primaries into lower schools has been effected in pursuance of a 
policy introduced by Mr. Oldham, by which a village which subscribes a sum 
sufficient to entertain a superior teacher, and pays this sum for ono year in 
advance, is allowed to raise the status of its school. Tho system of fixed 
grants now prevails in only eleven districts of Bengal. 

175. The following table sums up for reference the detailed statistics of 
all Government and grant-in-aid primary schools, and of all schools aided from 
the primary and circle grants : — 


Class of Schools. 

Number of schools. 
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10 

185 

107 

139 


63 

27 

95 

Es. A. P. 

1,248 0 0 

Es. A. P. 

61 7 3 

Es. A. P. 

1,309 7 8 
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6.226 

4.809 

8,843 
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1,733 
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8,670 5 6 

12,606 2 4 

21,276 7 10 
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65 
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117 
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1,366 

79 
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! 
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1,422 
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6 

3 

1 
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7,967 13 8 
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20,444 4 U 
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4 
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28.736 
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48,483 
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6.015 
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88,523 
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4,704 
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7 
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4,758 11 5 
59,580 12 9 
282,064 1 6 
0,289 4 5 

11,038 6 0 
60,554 1 11 
8,62,877 8 8 
2,730 2 6 

16,607 l 5 
1,20,134 14 8 
11,44,941 6 2 
9,019 0 10 

80.414 

682.092 

608,907 

439.003 

1,348 

456,365 

117,674 

7,620 

3,52,092 14 0 

9,38,000 14 1 

12,90,792 18 1 


176. During the past year the system of payment by results, first adopted 
by Mr. Harrison in Midnapore in 1873, was in force in all but eleven of the 
districts. Into the original scheme, however, various modifications have been 
introduced in different places, and it is worth while to point out the most 
important of these. In the Midnapore scheme the problem of economising a 
primary allotment and an inspecting staff which were sufficient for a system 
of stipendiary schools, in such a way as to bring under supervision the 
large outer circle of indigenous pathsalas, was met by the plan of small rewards 
after annual and central examinations, in the conduct of which the villagers were 
associated with the inspecting officers. By means of this simple machinery it was 
found possible to make the district grant sufficient to aid many times -more 
schools than had before been aided on the stipendiary system, while the emulation 
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kindled at the public examinations insured the maintenance of these schools by 
the villagers, notwithstanding the diminished amount of the aid given by the 
Stato. The weak point in the system was obviously the difficulty of exercising 
uny direct influence over the schools throughout the year. The nope of reward 
and distinction at the public examinations might be sufficient to guarantee the 
continuance of the schools for some portion of each year; but those motives 
would not be strong enough to overcome, except very gradually, the habitual 
indolence and want of method of the indigenous gurus. A remedy for this 
difficulty was sought for in the formation of village committees, whose business 
it was to watch over the school throughout the year, and to assist the sub- 
inspectors at the annual examinations. But until the importance of such matters 
as regularity of attendance and continuity of study were much better under- 
stood and appreciated, it was plain that the interest of the committees would be 
fitful, and would often flag after the excitement, and perhaps the disappointment, 
of a public examination. 

177. This system, with only slight modifications, hasboen adopted in full 
throughout the other districts of the Burdwan Division ; in the districts of Dacca, 
Backergunge, and Tipporah ; and, with the partial retention of the old system of 
fixed stipends, in the districts of Nuddea, Jessoro, Moorshedabad, Rajshahye, and 
Manbhoom. In the 24-Porgunnahs a method of giving rewards after examin- 
ations was introduced some years ago, which differed from the Midnapore system 
in that the examinations were held quarterly instead of annually, and in each 
school instead of at contros. By this method, while the continuance of the school 
was secured by tho more frequent examinations and payment of rewards, the 
distinguishing merit of tho Midnapore system, which consisted in the central 
examination, was lost. In the past year tho defect was remedied by the intro- 
duction of central examinations. Tho Magistrate, Mr. Boadon, proposes in 
tho present your to systematize tiro method still further. A similar system 
prevails in Dinageporo and ltungporo. Throughout Behar, Baboo Bhoodeb 
Mukcrjea has introduced the same system with a very important addition, made 
with a viow to secure more thorough inspection of tho schools throughout the 
year. A district is marked out into tho requisite number of circles, aud over 
each of theso is placed a chiof guru, usually the guru of a stipendiary school, and 
always the most prominent among tho teachers of the circle. It may be noticed 
in passing that the establishment of stipendiary schools is not an innovation 
since tho maintenance of a limitod number of such schools in each circle finds 
a conspicuous place in tho Midnaporo system, though the teachors of those 
schools in Midnapore are not employed as “chief gurus.” The chief guru 
is charged with the duty of communicating with all the pathsalas in his circle, 
of getting information from them, of inspecting them to some extent, and of 
paying their gurus tho rewards they may have earned at the central examin- 
ations. In the Behar system tho supervision of the chief guru takes the 
place occupied by the local committee of tho Midnapore system. 'All three 
districts of Orissa have adopted a raothod very similar to that of Behar. In 
this division, howevor, tho chief gurus or abadhans, in addition to their work of 
inspection and of the systematic collection of returns, are further employed in 
teaching tho abadhans of their respective circlos. In 1878 a further develop- 
ment took place in Cuttack, in the appointment of five inspecting abadhans for 
certain selected areas ; and last year these areas were enlarged so as together 
to comprise the whole district, the five inspecting pundits being associated with 
tho five Sub-Inspectors, and relieving tho forty circle abadhans of the greater 
part of their inspecting work. 

178. The districts not yet mentioned are Bogra, Pubna, Julpigoree, Dar- 
jeeling, My mensingh, Furreedporc, Chittagong, Noakholly, Lohardugga, Hazari- 
bagh, and Singblioom. In all of these the old method of fixed stipends is still 
followed, though in all of them the stipends are regulated with regard to the pro- 
gress and general improvement of the schools. Most of these districts are also tak- 
ing some steps towards the introduction of a system of payment after examination. 

179. Presidency Division. — The number of aided primaries has increased 
from 1,753 to 1,924. Lower vernacular schools number 161, middle vernacular 
31, and there are 38 girls’ schools. But for the rearrangement of the boundaries 
of Moorshedabad aud Beerbhoom, owing to which 81 primary schools were 
transferred from the former and only 26 received from the latter district, there 
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would have been a large increase of schools and pupils in this Division, — not less 
than 250 schools with 10,000 pupils. In Nuddea the expected increase in the 
number of pathsalas was checked by the heavy floods. Nevertheless the figures 
of the last three years show that a steady increase is going on, nearly 300 schools 
with 74,000 pupils having been added to the returns since the close of 1877-78. 
As was remarked in last year’s report, primary education in this Division 
is carried on with little or no aid from the Circle Inspector. His advice is 
occasionally asked ; but the general scheme of each district is worked by the 
Deputy Inspector, under the special instructions of the district Magistrate. 
In all four aistricts of the Division. the payment-by-results system was in force 
either generally or in particular subdivisions. 

180. 24 -Pergunnahs. — Population 2,210,000; primary grant R 9 . 12,000; 
expenditure Rs. 11,090, of which Rs. 859 wore spent on two middle and 23 
lower vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from the pri- 
mary grant has risen from 635 with 23,678 pupils to 780 with 29,179. Unaided 
schools are 508. The system described in previous reports, of payrncnt-by- 
results at quarterly examinations for some primaries, and of annual rowards 
to others, has remained in force. A change for the better has boon 
made by allowing the Sub-Inspectors, as suggested by the criticisms in last 
year’s report, to hold the quarterly examinations at centres instead of at 
each village, several schools being now gathered togetlior for examination 
at convenient spots ; and the time of the Sub-Inspectors is thus economised. As 
tho reward system is gradually becoming better understood, the apathy and 
prejudices of the gurus and people in the more romoto parts of tho district 
are giving way, and more pathsalas in these out-of-the-way places are showing 
a desiro to bring themselves before tho notice of tho subdivisional officials in 
order to compote for rewards. Tho Deputy Inspector remarks that tho small- 
ness of the unexpended balance of the primary grant allowed but trifling 
rewards to bo given to many of tho newly registered schools; I 10 asks 
for an addition of Rs. 1,000 to tho grant. Since the closo of tho official 
year Mr. Beadon, the officiating Magistrate, has been taking steps to introduce 
the system worked so successfully by him in Cuttack, in place of tho system 
of quarterly examinations hitherto in force. 

181. Nuddea . — Population 1,813,000; primary grant Rs. 18.000; expend- 
iture Rs. 17,994, of which Rs. 3,765 have been spent on one middlo and 67 lower 
vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from tho primary grant 
has risen from 665 with 20,154 pupils to 689 with 21,594. Unaided schools 
are 25. This district shows so small a number of unaided schools because all 
that submit returns receive rewards and are classed as aided. In this district 
the payment-by-rosult8 system is said to be in operation to some extent ; 
but, as was mentioned in last year’s report, it is to bo noticed that a very small 
portion of the primary grant, in fact only one-tenth of it, is paid away accord- 
ing to the results of examination, while moro than one-half of the grant is still 
bestowed on the fixed-stipend plan. The Deputy Inspector remarks that 
“ moro savings, amounting to Rs. 1,000, were set aside for rewarding schools 
for annual returns, but there were no candidates to receive the amount,” which 
was accordingly spent in repairing school-sheds, in rewards to girls’ schools, 
award of books, &c. This points to a far from successful working of 
the payment-by-results scheme, which can probably never have free 
scope in a district where so many of the pathsalas are allowed to remain in 
the receipt of fixed stipends. Further, there seems from the Inspector’s 
report to have been some special mismanagement, as the notices of dates of 
examination are said in many cases not to have been submitted to the gurus in 
time for them to reach the examination centres. Whether this is the fault of 
the Sub-Inspectors, or of the village chowkidars through whom the notices were 
served, is not clear ; but it is plain that such a want of system must seriously 
affect the attempt to make the gurus and the people understand and appreciate 
the new scheme. The Magistrate, remarking on this matter, writes : — “ The 
police have many things to attend to and cannot spare time to write out the 
notices to the gurus. I intend to supply printed forms for the purpose of 
reducing the clerical work.” 

182. 1 Teatore. — Population 2,075,090; primary grant Rs. 16,000; expend- 
iture Rs. 14,813, of which Rs. 2,020 have been spent on 17 middle and 36 lower 
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vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary grant 
has risen from 350 with 11,493 pupils to 388 with 12,988. Unaided schools are 
169. Tho experiment, referred to in the last year’s report, of introducing the 
Midnapore scheme into the Narail subdivision is said to have been successful. 
The total number of schools in this subdivision has not increased ; but 72 
aided schools are returned this year, against 49 of the previous year ; while 
the amount spent in aiding the larger number is only about hau what was 
given for the smaller. But the object of the payment-by-results system 
is not merely to save money, and to transfer a number of schools hitherto 
unaided to the list of aided schools. It should have the further effect of bringing 
under Government inspection and control all the pathsalas of the subdivision, 
and it was to be expected that the total number of pathsalas returned 
would have largely increased. The only reason suggested for the absence of 
this increase is that tho sudden rising of the river Madhumati hampered 
operations and prevented tho granting of subsidies to many pathsalas, 
which accordingly do not appear on tho returns. In the Magura subdivision 
only 32 primaries are returned, while 22 middle and lower schools are supported 
from tho primary grant. I have little doubt that many of these should be 
called primary schools, and, if the Midnapore scheme is extended to the 
wholo district, should bo paid by results. Tho Magistrate has requested the 
subdivisional officer to pay special attention to this matter in the Magura sub- 
division. Since the end of the official year tho Magistrate has extended the 
payment-by-results system to Bagirhat, the most backward subdivision, with 
the intention of introducing it into tho four remaining subdivisions if it 
proves successful there. 

183. AJoorshcdabad . — Population 1,354,000 ; primary grant Rs. 10,356; 
expenditure Rs. 6,911, of which Rs. 2,327 were spent on 11 middle and 35 lower 
vernacular schools. Tho total number of schools aided from the primary 
grant has decreased from 398 with 10,144 pupils to 297 with 7,974. Unaided 
schools aro 48. The decroase does not represent any real loss of schools, but 
is due in part to the transfer to Beerbhoom of the Iiampore Hat subdivision 
with 81 schools. Tho payment-by-results system has been in force throughout 
the year, but has not been attended with much success. A few more schools 
competod at tho reward examination, but these are said to be much inferior 
in progress and efficiency to the stipendiary schools. The number of 
indigenous pathsalas in this district is known to be small. This being 
so, I agree with tho Magistrate in his opinion that a combination of fixed 
grants, with rewards after examination, would best suit the district. If there 
are not many pathsalas outside tho returns, it will be as well to give stability to 
those that do exist by tho grant of small fixed stipends, while their progress 
is tested and rewarded according to the results of examinations. Such a 
combined system is to bo introduced during the year. 

1S4. Burdwan Division. — The number of aided primaries has advanced 
from 5,527 to 6,251 ; middle vernacular schools are 8, and lower vernacular 228. 
Thore w'ere two girls’ schools. The payment by results in a more or less com- 
plete form was in force during the year in all the districts. 

185. JBurdtvan . — Population 1,484,000 ; primary grant Rs. 16,700. The 
whole amount was expended, Rs. 3,460 being expenaed on. 83 lower and 
four middle schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary 
grant has fallen from 1,459 with 42,809 pupils to 1,155 with 35,487. Unaided 
schools are 55. On these figures the Magistrate remarks that there has been 
in reality a very satisfactory increase in the number of pupils, since in com- 
paring them with those of last year we must remember that the district has lost 
five thanas. The system is in general one of rewards after examination, 
supplemented by monthly stipends of Rs. 5, Rs. 4, and Re. 1 to three classes 
of schools, the two higher of which get stipends only ; transfers from class to 
class are made on the results of examination. The reward examinations were 
conducted at 61 centres, under the superintendence of the district Magistrate and 
subdivisional officers, assisted by the Deputy and Sub-Inspectors ; 15,081 boys 
and 147 girls presented themselves at tho examination, out of whom 4,294 boys 
and 12 girls passed by the higher, and 3,894 boys and 27 girls by the lower 
standard. The rates of reward to the gurus were reduced this year from one 
rupee and eight annas to eight and four annas. 
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186. JBankoorak. — Population 969,000 ; revised primary' grant Rs. 10,300. 
This sum, together with Rs. 48 received from a zemindar, constituted the 
receipts of the year. The total expenditure was Rs. 10,297, of which 
Rs. 2,283 were expended on 42 lower vernacular sohools. The total number 
of primary grant schools was 848 with 23,324 pupils, ngainst 407 with 
10,656 in the previous year. The increase is chiefly duo to the enlargement 
of the district. From Burdwan 198 primary grant schools wore addod to the 
district, and from Manblioom 144, or 342 in all. No change or modification 
was made during the year in the system of ‘ small stipends and largo rewards,’ 
with the exception that an additional stipend of one rupee a month was given 
to the teachers of improved and stipendiary schools for every ton girls that 
attended. The reward examinations woro conducted jointly by two Sub- 
Inspectors. Boys who failed to obtain half the total number of marks were 
not passed. Gurus passing boys by the higher standard were entitled to a 
reward of Rs. 3 for each boy passed, and by the lower standard to eight annas 
Five hundred and thirty-four gurus received rewards varying from Rs. 4 to 
Rs. 34. The total expenditure on this account was Rs. 4,553. 

187. Beerbhoom. — Population 854,000 ; the revised primary grant is 
Rs. 6,644. Out of this sum Rs. 605 woro oxpendod on ono middlo and 17 lower 
vernacular schools ; the total expenditure from the grant being Rs. 6,125. The 
total number of primaries returned is 541 with 13,904 pupils, against 373 
attended by 9,897 students of the previous year. Oftheso schools, 427 are aided 
and 114 unaided. The scheme of primary education introduced into the district 
by Mr. Grant has been slightly changed. Instead of the fixed sums of Rs. 20, 
Rs. 15, Rs. 10, and Rs. 7, which formerly were allotted as rewards to schools 
placed in the four classes of primaries arrunged according to results at central 
examinations, rowards varying from 11s. 34 to Rs. 3 were distributed last year 
to 414 schools. The district was enlarged during the year by tho addition of 
the Rampore Hat subdivision from Moorshedabad with 81 schools, of which 12 
had been classed in the previous year as. middle schools and a considerable 
number as lower schools. These appear in tho Beerbhoom returns for last 
year as primaries. 

188. Midnapore. — Population 2,545,000 ; the primary grant is Rs 24,000; 
and Rs. 23,545 wero expended, besides Rs. 3,240 from the Government khas 
inehal funds and donations of zemindars. Rs. 3,208 were expended from the 
primary grant on two middle and 55 lower vernacular schools. Unaided schools 
are 345. The returns show that tho total number of primary grant schools at 
work on tho 31st March last was 3,220 with 00,893 pupils, against 
2,919 schools with 55,571 students on the corresponding day of the preceding 
year. The grant-in-aid primary schools, 48 in number, are under tho 
management of tho Baptist Missionary Society, and uro largely attended 
by Sonthal boys. In addition to these there are 1 5 stipendiary prima- 
ries under the same body. During tho year under report 3,141 primaries 
attended by 58,7/4 pupils received rewards under tho payment-by-rosults 
system ; 343 other schools with 5,238 pupils in thorn furnished returns. 
The examinations for the payment of rewards were held at 122 sub-centres ; 
20,329 boys and 409 girls presented themselves, against 17,521 boys and 
297 gills of the year before. Since last year the standard has been slightly 
raised. Printed books have been introduced into 3,149 primaries, against 
2,857 in the preceding year, Ckarupath being used in some schools. The 
teachers of tne more advanced scnools are said to be very ambitious of self- 
improvement. 

189. Ilooghly. — Population 1,157,906; the revised primary grant is 
Rs. 8,259. Rs. 8,072 wero expended, besides Rs. 378 from municipal and private 
funds. Rs. 1,659 were expended from the primary grant on one middle and 27 
lower vernacular schools. Aided primaries rose from 338 with 8,479 pupils 
to 609 with 17,135. The reward examinations in March last woro held at 
49 centres, at which boys from 576 schools attended. The total number of 
examinees was 8,675, of whom 1,784 obtained prizes. The gurus of all these 
schools obtained rewards varying from Re. 1-8 to Rs. 25. The great increase 
shown above is due to the additions made to the area of the district. 

190. Howrah. — Population 596,000 ; the revised primary giant is 
Rs. 3,041, of which Rs. 2,700 were expended, Lis. 315 on four lower vernacular 
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schools. There were two girls’ schools. The total number of aided primaries 
returned is 25 attended by 8,482 pupils. Comparing these figures with those 
of previous years, there is an apparent loss of 52 schools ; but as Howrah 
has made over to Hooghly 63 primaries, there has been no loss but a small gain 
of 11. At the reward examinations held at 12 centres, 1,392 boys from 247 
schools were examined. Of these 881 passed, and were placed in three 
divisions according to the number of marks obtained by them. Those plaoed 
in the first obtained each a reward of 12 annas ; those in the second at the rate 
of eight annas ; and those in the third at four annas. For each boy in the first 
division the guru obtained Rs. 2 ; for each in the second Re. 1-8 ; and for each 
in the third Re. 1. 

191. Rajshahye Division. — The number of aided primaries has risen 
from 1,184 to 1,343. There are five middle, 129 lower vernacular, and 11 girls’ 
schools. The paymcnt-by-results system was introduced partially into Rajshahye 
during tho year. It continued in force in Rungpore and Dinagepore. 

192. Rajshahye. — Population 1,311,000; primary grant Rs. 12,000; expen- 
diture Rs. 10,038, of which Rs. 1,953 wero spent on 38 lower vernacular schools. 
The total number of schools aided from the primary grant has fallen from 270 
with 7,627 pupils to 261 with 7,953. Unaided schools are 22. The same 
system of malting payments to gurus as described in previous reports still 
obtains in 10 out of 13 tlmnas in tho district. In the other three thanas the 
system of payment by results was oxperimontally introduced in December 
last. This system differs vorv little in its essontial features from the Midnapore 
system. Tho schools are examined bi-monthly, and the rewards are paid 
to gurus overy two months at the rate of three annas a boy for reading and 
writing correctly, and two pico for each lad who can count up to 100. For 
each boy who can do sums up to compound division the guru gets, in addition, 
a roward of two annas. The systom promises to be successful. 

193. Dinayeporc. — Population 1,502,000; primary grant Rs. 13,000; 
expenditure Rs. 10,068, of which Rs. 267 wero spent on five lower vernacular 
schools. Tho total number of schools aided from the primary fund has risen 
from 253 with 7,776 pupils to 416 with 9,158 pupils. Unaided schools &re 
45. No change lias been made in the system of payments. The gurus receive 
rowards after quarterly examination by tho Sub-Inspector. In addition to the 
ordinary rowards a guru receives a monthly payment of Rs. 2 for every 
twenty children attending the school. The Deputy Inspector reports very 
favourably respecting the working of the system. The Magistrate held 14 
central examinations during his tour between November and March, at which 
3,728 children wero gathered from 270 schools. 

194. Boyra. — Population 689,000 ; primary grant Rs. 3,000 ; expenditure 
Rs. 2,954, of which Rs. 690 were spent on 13 lower vernacular schools. The total 
number of schools aidod from the primary grant rose from 73 with 1,947 pupils 
to 75 with 2,208. Unaided schools are 18. No change has been made in the 
administration of tho grant. The gurus receive fixed monthly stipends at the 
rates of Rs. 2, Rs. 2-8, Rs. 3, and Rs. 4, varying according to their qualifi- 
cations and the progress of the schools. 

195. Rungpore. — Population 2, 150,000 ; primary grant Rs. 1 5,800 ; expend- 
iture Rs. 11,711, of which Rs. 1,778 were spent on 31 lower vernacular schools. 
Tho total number of schools aided from the primary grant rose from 338 with 
7,417 pupils to 396 with 8,419. Unaided schools are 11. The same system of 
payment by results as described in the last year’s report still continues. The 
standard of tho quarterly central examinations has been considerably raised 
during the year under review. Tho schools did well at the last scholarship 
examination. The Magistrate, Mr. Livesay, finds the success of the system, 
hampered by tho inefficiency of the gurus, very many of whom are incapable 
of improvement. 

196. Puhna. — Population 1,212,000 ; primary grant Rs. 8,000 ; expenditure 
Rs. 7,309, of which Rs. 2,078 were spent on five middle and 40 lower verna- 
cular schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary grant 
has risen from 178 with 5,709 pupils to 242 with 7,843. Unaided schools are 54. 
The Magistrate has endeavoured during the year to reduce the number of 
lower Vernacular schools supported from the primary fund, wherever it was 
clearly possible to do so without hardship. He says: — “ There is still a desire 
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prevalent for the introduction of the payment-by-resulte system, but l doubt 
whether any. better results will be obtained from it.” He aoes not give bis 
reasons for this doubt, which may, however, arise from a knowledge that 
the number of pathsalas outside tne returns is small, as in Moorshedabad. 
Still, it would be desirable to bring them within the operation of the 
grant. 

197. Julptgoree. — Population 419,000; primary grant Rs. 4,000 ; expend- 
iture Rs. 3,285, of which Rs. 148 were spent on two lower vernacular schools. 
The total number of schools aided from the primary grant has risen from 68 with 
1,328 pupils to 74 with 1,602. Unaided schools are 33. The grants to the 
gurus vary from Rs. 3 to Rs. 15 a month, according to local circumstances and 
the efficiency of the schools. The system, so the Deputy Inspector reports, 
has not worked well, and a proposed modification of it is now under the 
consideration of the Deputy Commissioner. 

198. Darjeeling . — Population 95,000 ; primary grant Rs. 1,200; expend- 
iture Rs. 1,128. The total number of schools has risen from 18 with 325 pupils to 
24 with 513. Under the Scotch Mission there wore at the close of thoyear under 
report 11 boys and girls’ schools with 507 pupils, of whom 468 were boys 
and 39 girls. As compared with the numbers of the preceding year, tho boys 
have increased by 52 and tho girls decreased by 15. This decrease in the 
number of the girls is attributed by tho Rev. Mr. Macfarlane to the absonco of 
Miss Macfarlane, who took a very active interest in nativo female education in 
the district. Tho Bhutia school at Kalimpong was closed, and in its place a 
new school at Ging was opened during the year. The system described by 
Mr. Bellett in his last report, “ tho hunting up of boys by tho masters,” still con- 
tinues. An educational system under which the monasteries of Independent 
Sikkim would receive Government aid is under consideration. The Deputy 
Inspector statos that the Rajah has to a certain extent anticipated tho wishes 
of the Government by making grants of Rs. 495 to the principal Gompas. 
The number of monks partially maintained by the Rajah in connexion with 
these monasteries is 491. In the Terai there were on tho 31st March 1880 
fourteen schools with 271 pupils, as against ten with 166 pupils in the 
preceding year. Of the 14 pathsalas, 13 were aided and one unaided. Tho 
average income from fees was about Rs. 9£ per annum. This sum, togother 
with tho primary grant of Rs. 5 per mensem, being found inadequate for the 
remuneration of competent gurus, the grant to each school was increased 
according to the following standard. First-class schools showing a regular 
attendance of over eighteen boys are in future to receive Rs. 8, and second- 
class schools containing less than 18 pupils Rs. 6 per mensem. 

199. Dacca Division. — Tho number of aided schools has increased 
from 1,625 to 2,512. There are 166 lower, 19 middle, and 200 girls’ 
schools. The only change was in the partial introduction of the system of 
payment by results into the Dacca and Tipperah districts, details of which are 
given below. 

200. Dacca . — Population 1,853,000; primary grant Rs. 10,000; expenditure 
therefrom Rs. 8,761, of which Rs. 891 have been spent on 29 lower vernacular 
schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary grant has 
increased from 544 with 15,054 pupils to 547 with 16,197 pupils. The unaided 
primary schools are entered as 73, against 81 last year. The Deputy Inspector 
says that the figures do not represent the exact number of primary schools in 
the district, as many refuse to furnish returns. The system introduced this 
year was in sum as follows. Each Sub-Inspector opened a register of unaided 
pathsalas, the condition of registration being their undertaking to keep an 
attendance-book, a visitors’ book, and account books, and to send in half-yearly 

. and annual returns. At the same time, all fixed stipends falling in for whatever 
reasons were transferred to the reward fund. In the whole district 63 sub- 
centres were named, and the unaided pathsalas in each subdivision were asked 
to appear at such sub-centres within the subdivision as were found to be 
most convenient. The pathsalas from one subdivision were not allowed 
to appear at a sub-centre in another subdivision. The rewards were 
distributed according to the manner in which the required books had been kept 
by the gurus, the attendance of pupils and teachers, tne submission of the returns, 
and the results of the primary and lower vernacular scholarship examinations. 
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Such students of unaided pathsalas as were reading the lower vernacular 
or the primary scholarship course were not examined _ by the Sub-Inspector, 
but were required to appear at the scholarship examinations at the fixed centres. 
Successful primary candidates got a reward of four annas each, and successful 
lowor vernacular candidates eight annas for themselves, besides the rewards 
they earned for their gurus according to a fixed scale. Boys who were 
examined by the Sub-Inspectors at the different sub-centres were ^iyen 
rewards according to the proficiency shown by them in reading and explaining 
a book, in arithmetic, in bazar accounts, and in land measurement. On 
the results of this examination each guru received rewards equal to tho total 
amount earned by his pupils. 

201. Mymeminyh . — Population 2,350,000; primary grant Rs. 11,000; 
expenditure therefrom Rs. 9,695, of which Rs. 1,274 have been spent upon 
one middle and 34 lowor vernacular schools. The total number of schools 
aided from the primary grant has risen from 283 with 8,011 pupils to 309 with 
8,481 pupils. Unaided primaries are 53, against 49. The system of payment 
by results might with advantage be introduced into this distriot much more 
largely than it has hitherto been. 

202. Backergunge . — Population 1,818,000; primary grant Rs. 10,000; 
expenditure therefrom Rs. 9,405, of which Rs. 2,318 have been spent upon 14 
middle and 45 lower vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided 
from the primary grant has risen from 547 with 15,665 pupils to 639 with 
18,007 pupils. This year 63 primaries are returned as unaided, against 45 in 
the provious year. The grant has been administered, as in 1878-79$ on the 
principle of a combined payment by stipends and by results; and this system 
has provod singularly successful, in spite of a fever epidemic lasting from 
October till January. Tho Magistrate insists on the necessity of increasing 
the allotment to enable him to meet the rapid development of the system. 

203. Tipperah . — Population 1,534,000 ; primary grant Rs. 8,000 ; expend- 
iture therefrom Rs. 7,124, of which Rs. 1,290 have been spent upon three 
middle and 42 lower vernacular schools. Tho total number of schools aided 
from tho primary grant has risen from 324 with 8,282 pupils to 1,130 with 
23,993 pupils. Unaided primaries are returned as 35, against 435 in 1878-79 
The great increaso in primary grant schools is due to the introduction into 
the district of tho Midnaporo system. In tho year iust closod, by direction 
of tho Magistrate, the savings effected in tho primary allotment were distributed, 
as a tentative measure, among the teachers of unaided pathsalas and muktabs, 
after examination of their pupils as in Midnapore. For this purpose, in the 
beginning of last December, notices were issued to tho gurus of unaided 
pathsalas and the miabjis of muktabs, describing the rates of reward, as well 
as the subjocts in which that reward would be given. Unaided pathsalas do 
not differ materially from aided primaries, as indeed most of thorn are started 
in the hope of a grant ; they can therefore be examined by the same standards. 
It is different, however, with unaided muktabs The only subject taught in 
them is the recitation of the Koran without any attempt to understand it, and 
of course no reward can be given for such recitation. Accordingly, in the case 
of tho muktabs, rewards were offered for proficiency in the most elementary 
vernacular subjects, such as reading and writing letters, simple and compound 
numeration, singing the multiplication table, and reading elementary books. 
There wore in all 89 centres of examination. In oach centre, with a view to 
populariso the scheme, tho sympathy of men of influence in the villages was 
invited, and securod as far as possible by associating them with the Sub- Inspectors 
in conducting the examination and distributing the rewards. The average 
amount of rewards given to pathsalas was Rs. 3-8, and to muktabs Re. 1-9. 
The Inspector writes: — “It has been already decided by' the Magistrate 
that no more new fixed monthly grants shall be given to boys’ pathsalas. 
It is therefore expected that during the current official year more funds 
will be available, and the scheme under notice receive a more extensive 
trial. If it succeeds, it will at no distant date replace our system of 
payment by stipends as far as it has done in any other district.” In the year 
under report, Mahomed Ghazi Chaudhuri, zemindar of Hoseinabad, made a 
grant of Rs. 10 a month, and Baboo Kali Krishna Chaudhuri, of Laksham, a 
grant of Rs. 25 a month, for the extension of primary education. The 
schools opened with these grants are all in. the Sudder sub-division. 
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204. Furreedpore . — Population 1,512,000 ; primary grant Rs. 9,000, includ- 
ing an addition of Rs. 1,000 made towards the close of the year. Expenditure 
from the primary grant came to Rs. 7,526, of which Rs. 776 have been spent on 
one middle and 16 lower vernacular schools. The total number of sohools 
aided from the primary grant has risen from 263 with 8,829 pupils to 272 with 
9,402 pupils. The system of payment which was in force in 1878-79 was 
continued for 1879-80. It is briefly as follows:— (1) Some schools received 
monthly stipends, subject to iucrease or reduction according as the Sub- 
Inspector’s reports were favourable or unfavourable ; (2) others received annual 
rewards for passing pupils at the primary scholarship examination, and also for 
keeping registers and submitting returns. The pathsalas went through a 
severe ordeal during the year, in consequence of the distress prevailing from 
April to September. The increase is therefore all the more satisfactory. 

205. Chittaoono Division. — The number of aided primaries has advanced 
from 387 to 409 ; there are 29 lower, 2 middle vernacular, and 9 girls’ schools. 
In both districts the system of stipends is in force ; the stiponds being in 
Noakholly determined after periodical examinations. 

206. Chittagong . — Population 1,127,000; primary grant Rs. 6,000 ; grant 
for the encouragement of Burmese education Rs. 600 ; assignment from Govern- 
ment Estates’ Improvement Fund Rs. 1,022 : or a total grant of Rs. 7,622. The 
expenditure from this total grant was Rs. 6,131, of which Rs. 53 wore spent on 
circle schools and Rs. 642 on 13 lower vernacular schools. Of the 20 lower 
vernacular schools returned last year, seven have been reduced to the primary 
standard. The total number of schools aided from the primary grant has 
risen from 262 with 7,413 pupils to 273 with 7,425. Unaided primaries are 
returned as 13 only. Payment by results was experimentally introduced into 
the Putiya thana, and fixed grants were reduced. Many stipendiary schools 
broke up in consequence, and the experiment was hold to havo failed; 
the rewards paid under the system amounted to Rs. 2 only. The old system of 
fixed grants, with rewards for success at the primary examination, has 
been restored in Putiya thana. Nino of the aided kyoungs ceased to 
exist, on account of the damage done by the cyclone. There has been an 
increase of 43 registered pathsalas, and eight muktabs havo submittod returns 
without any reward. The Deputy Inspector oxpects to havo a much largor 
number of registered pathsalas, muktabs, and kyoungs next yoar. 

207. Noakholly. — Population 714,000; primary grant Rs. 5,000; expend- 
iture Rs. 4,976, of which Rs. 120 wore spent upon two middle vernacular, and 
Rs. 735 on 16 lower vernacular schools. The total number of schools was 200 
with 6,234 pupils, showing a loss of 16 schools and 139 pupils, most of which is 
merely nominal. Among schools aided by stiponds or otherwise thore was a loss 
of four, threo of which, though known to exist, failed to furnish returns within 
the specified time; but there was a gain of 73 pupils. Unaidod schools show 
a loss of 12 schools and 212 pupils. Greater energy on the part of tho 
Sub-Inspectors might have prevented this loss, which, howover, is not actual, 
but relates only to the figures on our returns. Mr. Wostmacott decided 
that the system of registering pathsalas for rewards was not working well, 
and discontinued it. He is of opinion that all attempts at present to 
introduce the Midnaporo system must prove ruinous to the pathsalas. The 
payment after visitation, on the fine and reward system, seems to him to give 
the Sub-Inspector greater freedom of action than the classificatory system, and 
to be therefore preferable. Grants to muktabs for teaching Bengali did not 
prove successful. There has been improvement with respect to the collection 
of fees in primary schools. Of 144 gurus, 20 hold middle vernacular certificates. 

208. Chittagong Hill Tracts. — Population 70,000 ; primary grant Rs. 1,600 ; 
expenditure Rs. 69. There is no organized primary school in the Hill Tracts. 
The kyoung examiner, who is paid for six months from the Hill Tracts allot- 
ment, visits some of the indigenous kyoungs, to which rewards are given at the rate 
of Re. 1 for each pupil passing the first standard in language or arithmetic, and 
Rs. 2 for each passing the second standard. The Raolis get double the amount 
of the rewards given to their pupils. Seven kyoungs with 67 pupils were 
examined, with what result the Deputy Inspector does not show in his report. 

A sum of Rs. 249 was spent, including the pay of the kyoung examiner. 

209. Patna Division. — The number of aided primaries has increased from 
3,175 to 5,328. There are 207 lower, 25 middle, and 10 girls’ schools. 
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The increase in the number of schools is due for the most part to the adoption 
of the chief-guru system at the end of the year by the Magistrates of 
Gy a, Mozufferpore, and Durbhunga. 

210. Patna. — Population 1,560,000 ; primary grant Rs. 8,000, of which the 
whole amount was expended, Rs. 2,809 being spent on 11 middle and 48 lower 
vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from theprimary grant 
has risen from 750 with 11,664 pupils to 1,365 with 22,207. unaided schools 
are 465. The increase was due to the fuller development of the chief-guru 
system, chiefly in the Behar subdivision. The district is divided into 60 circles, 
with a chief guru in each. Thev paid 3,397 visits during the year. The 
Magistrate, however, fears that the inspection of the subordinate pathsalas by 
the chief gurus has been by no means as effective as it ought to be. At the 
close of the year there were in all 1,830 gurus on the register, of which 
60 wero chief gurus receiving salaries of from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per mensem, 
1,257 wore paid according to the result of the examinations, and 465 received 
rewards for submitting returns. 

211. Gya. — Population 1,950,000; primary grant Rs. 10,000; expenditure 
Rs. 10,716, of which Rs. 2,740 wero spent on three middle and 54 lower 
vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary 
grant has fallen from 238 with 5,825 pupils to 213 with 5,742. Unaided 
schools are 1,043. The chief-guru system, which was under consideration 
for a long time, was introduced only in January 1880, and 50 circles of 
chief gurus have been formed. These 50 chief gurus paid 2,122 visits to 
pathsalus during three months of the year, and collected annual returns from 
1,043 pathsalas. The orders of Government, introducing Nagri and Kaithi into 
tho courts of the Patna Division, are producing very beneficial results even now. 
The Doputy Inspector, Pundit Siva Narayan Triveai, reports that Nagri teaching 
is bettor appreciated by tho villagers, and that some of the gurus of unaided 
pathsalas have been found purchasing Nagri books for the use of their boys and 
themselves. All of course learn Kaithi. 

212. Shahabad. — Population 1,724,000; primary grant Rs. 9,000; expend- 
iture Rs. 8,902, of which Rs. 2,914 were spent on three middle and 57 lower 
vernacular schools. Tho total number of schools aided from the primary grant 
has risen from 700 with 9,966 pupils to 712 with 9,617. Unaided schools 
are 237. The chief-guru system has been working in this district from 
September 1878. The district is divided into 55 circles With a chief 
guru in each. These chief gurus paid 8,143 visits to subordinate pathsalas 
during tho year. Mr. Edgar, the Magistrate, who watched closely through- 
out tho year the proceedings of the Deputy Inspector, has thoroughly accepted 
the system. Mr. Barrow, the Joint-Magistrate and Secretary to the District 
Committee, who in his cold-weather tour inspected at central gatherings 
upwards of 100 pathsalas, was also favourably impressed with its efficiency and 
economy. 

213. Sarun. — Population 2,064,000 ; primary grant Rs. 10,000; expend- 
iture Rs. 9,858, of which Rs. 768 were spent on one middle and 14 lower verna- 
cular schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary grant has 
risen from 664 with 11,196 pupils to 936 with 12,495. Unaided schools are 65. 
The increase of pathsalas was due, as usual, to the gurus placing themselves 
under the chief-guru system. The decrease of attendance was due to 
cholera, which ravaged the district during the year under review. There 
were 43 chief gurus, who travelled 12,728 miles and paid 6,244 visits to 
pathsalas under them. Mr. McDonnoll, the Magistrate of the district, regrets 
the decreased attendance at school, but remarks favourably on the increased 
number of pupils declared competent at the primary scholarship examination, 
and attributes the result to tho working of the chief-guru system, which 
received his entire support. 

214. Chumparun . — Population 1,441 ,000 ; primary grant Rs. 8,000 ; expend- 
iture Rs. 7,569, of which Rsi 1,336 were spent on one middle and 25 lower 
vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary 
grant has risen from 551 with 6,283 pupils to 642 with 8,268. Unaided schools 
are 133. The chief -guru system was adopted in this district Jn the preceding 
year. The district has 24 circles, with a chief guru attached to each.. These 
chief gurus paid 4,322 visits to subordinate pathsalas under them during the 
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year. The Magistrate of Chumparun, who joined the district in April last, 
expresses his satisfaction at the increase in primary schools. 

215. Moeufferpore. — Population 2,245,000; primary grant Rs. 11,000; 
expenditure Rs. 10,214, of which Rs. 541 were spent on nine lower vernacular 
schools. ’ The total number of schools aided from the primary grant has risen from 
230 with 6,226 pupils to 1,195 with 11,034. 'Unaided schools are 1,050. This 
satisfactory increase in the number of pathsalas and pupils was the effeot of 
the introduction of the chief -guru scheme, which was adopted in the district 
during the year under review. The district is divided into 37 circlos, with a 
chief guru attached to each. These chief gurus travelled 8,663 miles and paid 
7,803 visits to schools in their circles during the year. The Magistrate writes • 
“ The results of the chief guru system seem to have been most satisfactory so 
far as they can be yet judged ; and if the returns made by the chief gurus 
prove, after careful examination, to be fairly correct, the success of the system 
may be considered assured.” 

216. Dwrbhunga . — Population 2,139,000; primary grant Rs. 10,000; 
expenditure Rs. 8,786, of which Rs. 1,359 were expended on six middle and 22 
lower vernacular schools. The total number of primary grant schools is 507 with 
10,533 pupils, against 273 with 6,826 pupils in the preceding year. Unaided 
schools are 90. This increase was due to the partial introduction of ' the chief- 
guru system, adopted by the Magistrate at the end of the year under review. 
The Magistrate remarks that “ the increase would have been much larger had not 
the committee thought it advisable to admit no schools which had not a mini- 
mum attendance of ten.” The district is divided into 34 circles, with a chief 
guru in each. These 34 chief gurus travelled 2,061 miles and paid 946 visits 
to pathsalas during the short period during which the system was at work. 

217. Bhaoulpobe Division. — The number of aided, primaries has increased 
from 3,760 to 4,726. There are 156 lower, 22 middle vernacular, and 19 girls’ 
schools. Under the operation of the chief-guru system every district of the 
Division shows some increase in schools ana pupils, Monghyr and Bhagulpore 
continuing to take the lead as in former years, and the Sonthal Pergunnahs 
showing the least advance. Mr. Kean has recorded a favourable opinion of the 
working of the system in Monghyr. Mr. Hopkins, Magistrate of Purneah, 
adds his testimony to the value of a system under which the people are 
awakened from their lethargy by the gatherings at central examinations. The 
Deputy Inspector of Maldah attributes to the system the large increase reported 
in the number of primary schools in his district, and the Magistrate holds the 
same opinion. The Deputy Commissioner of the Sonthal Pergunnahs endorses 
the opinion of the Deputy Inspector that the system has given new life to 
many of the hitherto dull and unprogressive pathsalas. 

218. j Monghyr. — Population 1,813,000; primary grant Rs. 10,000; expend- 
iture Rs. 9,774, of which Rs. 2,782 were spent on one middle and 62 lower 
vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary grant 
has increased from 1,464 with 18,235 pupils to 1,859 with 20,236. During his 
tour Mr. D’Oyly arranged for assemblies of schools at different centres, so as 
personally to judge of the working of the system. Though ho regards the results 
as encouraging, he considers that there is still room for improvement. 

219. Bhagulpore. — Population 1,826,000; primary grant Rs. 10,000; 
expenditure Rs. 10,015, of which Rs. 2,654 were spent on 21 middle and 56 lower 
vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary grant 
has risen from 1,803 with 13,877 pupils to 1,740 with 14,227. The chief-guru 
system is in full and successful operation. It appears that in Monghyr and 
Bhagulpore the inner and outer circles of indigenous pathsalas have become nearly 
conterminous, and measures have now to be taken in two directions, viz. (1) the 
improvement of existing schools ; (2) the opening of new schools for those classes 
that do not avail themselves of the indigenous pathsalas. As a first step 
towards improvement, beyond the periodical examinations and payments, it is 
proposed to attract gurus to the lower and middle vernacular sdholarship 
examinations by the offer of rewards for success in one or more of the prescribed 
subjects of examination, the reward in every case bearing a definite proportion 
to the local income of the guru. 

220. Purneah. — Population 1,715,000; primary grant Rs. 8,000; expenditure 
Rs. 4,494, of which Rs. 523 were spent on nine lower vernacular schools. The 
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total number of schools aided from the primary grant haa risen from 486 with 
7,463 pupils to 699 with 8,753. Mr. Hopkins speaks strongly in favour- of the 
payment-by-results system as calling forth a spirit of emulation. The chief- 
guru system as subsidiary to the central examination tends to keep up the 
excitement and interest. 

221. Maldah . — Population 676,000; primary grant Rs. 4,000; expenditure 
Rs. 3,476, of which Bs. 646 were spent on nine lower vernacular schools. The 
total number of schools aided from the primary grant has risen from 147 with 
2,862 pupils to 244 with 4,773. Unaided schools are 16. Maldah has made 
a large advance during the year, owing greatly to the tact and energy of the 
Deputy Inspector, who hopes for still better results in future. 

222. Sonthal Pergunnahs . — Population 1,259,000; primary fund Rs. 7,000; 

expenditure Rs. 6,481, of which Rs. 1,042 were spent on 20 lower vernacular 
schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary grant has fallen 
from 624 with 7,673 pupils to 481 with 7,235. Unaided schools are 72. “ While 

the chief-guru system,” writes the Assistant Inspector, “ is adapted to the require- 
ments of races which have indigenous schools and teachers of their own, it cannot 
directly promote education among aboriginal races, suoh as Sonthals and Paha- 
riahs, for whom special agencies are required. In the Sonthal Pergunnahs the 
education of such races has mainly been left in the hands of the Missionaries. The 
Church Mission Society, with head-quarters at Taljhari, and the Indian Home 
Mission, working at Benagoria as a centre, have been successful in bringing 
a good number of them under instruction. According to the returns 2,306 
Sonthals and Pahariahs (including 394 Christian converts) attended the differ- 
ent classos of schools in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, of whom 18 were in Govern- 
ment vernacular schools, 22 in middle English schools, 67 in lower vernacular 
schools, 335 in training schools, 1,720 in sided primary schools, and 154 in 
unaided primary schools. There can be no doubt as to the great usefulness of 
the Missionary schools, which train up girls as well as boys, who are expected to 
become pioneers of civilization and order in their own villages. The largest 
number of Sonthals and Pahariahs previously noticed was 2,078 in 1875-76 ; and 
although the increase of 228 pupils now shown would not bo regarded as con- 
siderable if applying to Hindus or Mahomedans, it has a marked significance 
when the backward character of the racos affected by it is taken into account. 
The closing of sevoral pathsalas by the Church Mission Society during the year 
for want of funds was no doubt a loss to Sonthal education. With improve- 
ment in the material condition of the race, and a continuance of the 
spocial civilizing efforts now being made in its behalf, better results may be 
hoped for. It may bo noted here that while Sonthals and Pahariahs 
form 42 per cent of tho population, they furnish only 23 psr cent of the total 
number at school. Our efforts for some time to come must therefore be directed 
to attracting more Sonthals to schools till their number approaches more nearly 
to 42 per cent of the total school attendance in the district. That the attempt 
is not a hopeless one will appear from a consideration of the following facts- apd 
figures. In 1875 there were no Sonthals in higher and middle schools of tiie 
district ; during the year under report 40 of them attended middle schools 
not under Missionary management. This circumstance may be looked upon 
as an earnest of better results to come, and as an indication that the Sonthals 
are beginning to feel, in however small a measure, a desire for education higher 
than primary.” 

223. (Jhota Nagpore Division. — The number of aided primaries has fallen 
from 775 to 715. There are 34 lower vernacular and two girls’ schools. In all 
districts the system of fixed stipends prevails, but in each that of rewards 
after examination has been in some degree superadded. I have already pointed < 
out in previous reports that the reward system is not suited to the wants of 
districts where there is not a large number of indigenous schools. In Chota 
Nagpore the work of the department is not so much to bring schools under 
inspection as to create them. The Assistant Inspector duly appreciates the 
obstacles in the way of success, aud criticises the imperfections of the systems 
at work in the several districts. 

224. Manbhoom . — Population 820,000 ; primary grant Rs. 8,000 ; expend- 
iture Rs. 6,213, of which Rs. 536 were expended on muelower vernacular Softools. 
The number of schools aided from the primary grant in this district declined 
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from 380 with 8,621 pupils at the beginning of the year to 310 with 7,245 n »m 
pupils at its close, and the number of unaided primaries from seven with 00 
children on their rolls to five with 74 children. This falling off is duo to 
the transfer to Bankoorah of two thanas, with 111 aided primaries attended 
by 2,442 pupils. There was thus no actual loss of either schools or pupils, but 
a gain of both. Of the 6,938 pupils in aided schools, six were Christians, 

6,655 Hindus, 191 Mahomedans, and 86 ‘ others,’ mostly Kols and Sonthals. 

Of the 301 aided primary schools, 112 enjoyed fixed monthly grants, 

99 were rewarded pathsalas, and 90 registered schools, in which the teachers 
got a rupee each for submitting annual returns to the Sub-Inspectors. 

Besides these, returns were received from five unaided schools, the teachers 
of which received nothing from Government. The Deputy Inspector estimates 
the existence of 60 more unaided pathsalas with 900 pupils ; but these numbers 
are merely conjectural. 

As in previous years, a general examination of pupils from the 
rewarded and unaided pathsalas was held at 14 centres; 131 schools, with a 
total roll number of 2,761, sent up 716 competing candidates. Of these, 657 
pupils passed in reading and writing, and more than one-fourth of their 
number in all the four groups of subjects fixed for the examination. Thirty -two 
pathsalas failed altogether to pass boys at these centres. A sum of Its. 329 was 
distributed among the successful pupils in money -prizes, and Rs. 822 were paid 
to. the 99 gurus who sent up successful candidates, provided they had held their 
schools for at least six months before the examination, and had kopt registers , 
of daily attendance. Some of these teachers received further rowards for 
passing candidates at the primary scholarship examination, and for teaching 
girls to read and write. The reward system was introduced into the district 
in 1876, and until this year it worked with fair success. The transfer to 
Bankoorah of the two thanas of Raipur and Supur has robbed the district of 
its most promising field for the extension of the system. 

225. Hazaribagh . — Population 772,000 ; primary grant Rs. 7,000 ; expend- 
iture Rs. 5,532, of which Rs. 60 were spent on one lower school. The total 
number of schools aided from the primary grant has. risen from 174 with 3,697 
pupils to 180 with 4,528. Unaided schools are 52. The only change intro- 
duced into the district during the year under review was one concerning 
which there is considerable diversity of opinion. On the one hand is the 
Assistant Inspector’s estimate, which is to tho following effect. Before 
the commencement of'tho year there were two different systems working 
side by side, but in a great measure independent of each other. A 
certain number of schools were in receipt of fixed stiponds of from 
Re. I to Rs. 5 each, as in Manbhoom and many other districts. The amount 
of stipend allowed to each pathsala was determined according, to its locality, 
its income from, fees, the qualifications of its teacher, and other local circum- 
stances. The other class of schools were the independent pathsalas, whose 
teachers and pupils obtained rewards on the result of an examination held 
at several sub-centres in October, November, and December, and also on 
that of the primary scholarship examination held at centres. The chief object 
aimed at in this double system was to encourage by every means this 
latter mode of payment by rewards, and to discourage as much as possible 
the payment by monthly stipends. Thus, stipendiary schools once closed 
were seldom replaced by similar schools, but the money set free by their 
abolition was appropriated to the purpose of giving rowards. The ultimate 
aim was to effect gradually what could not be done all at once in a 
backward district, namely, to pay all primary schoolmasters by results. • 

The late Deputy Commissioner of Hazaribagh and the Inspector of Schools both 
approved of this system, and it had been worked steadily and with fair results for 
about three years. Towards the middle of the year under review, however, . 
the system of paying the teachers by fixed stipends was suddenly discontinued. 

If, argues the Assistant Inspector, payment by results had been introduced 
instead, the step, however, premature for a district like Hazaribagh, would 
perhaps have been in the right direction. But that was not the case. 

A sort of payment by capitation was adopted in its wont form. The 
system which was originally in' force in Loharaugga, but which has since been 
modified, had at least the merit of being as elastic as it was possible to make it. 
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But the system which was now introduced into the Hazaribagh district was a 
hard-and-fast rule of capitation grants. A pathsala which has 25 pupils or upwards 
on its rolls, eight of whom at least can read print, is to get tne full stipend of 
Rs. 5 ; that which has 20 pupils, one- third of whom are able to read 
print, Rs. 4 ; and so on. The system makes no special provision for teachers of 
schools who may have 50 pupils on their rolls, with seven who are able to read 
print, or of others having 24 boys on their registers, all of whom are able to 
do so. Moreover it does not assign any value to writing, reading of 
manuscripts, arithmetic, the writing of pottas, kabulyats, &o. A wily guru, 
who can manage to have always eight pupils able to read indifferently easy 
sentences out of a Hindi primer, will have preference, under this system, to 
another who has taught three batches of boys of seven each, one after the other, 
to read and understand passages from a book like the Vidyankur. If a certain 
number of boys can read printed books, that is quite enough. The quality of the 
reading is not taken into account. One of the most mischievous effects, continues 
the Assistant Inspector, will bo tho discouragement, and perhaps the discontinu- 
ance, of the payment of fees by the people, who had only just learnt to believe, 
by the unremitting exhortations of inspecting officers, that it was their 
duty to make such payments. For, when the number of pupils on the rolls of 
a village school is made to bear upon the value of the teacher’s monthly 
stipend, the pooplo cannot but think that they already oblige him sufficiently 
by sending thoir boys to him. Commenting on these opinions of the Assistant 
Inspector, the Commissioner, Mr. Hewitt, whilo agreeing with him in regarding 
tho system as unsatisfactory, altogether dissents on tho question of payment 
for attendance. In fact, ho seems inclined to lay little stress at present on 
anything but attendance, leaving all else to the time when the desire for 
education has been fairly roused. 

226. Loharduyya . — Population 1,237,000; primary grant Rs. 10,000; 
expenditure Rs. 9,010, of which Rs. 899 were spent on 13 lower vernacular 
schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary grant fell from 213 
with 6,735 pupils to 198 with 6,925. Unaided schools are 76. The decrease is 
explained by the withdrawal of Government aid from 24 Mission schools, whilo 
four primaries were raised to the lower vernacular class. No change is reported 
in the systoih of payment, which gives fixed stipends according to attendance, 
modified by tho progress shown at periodical inspections. 

227. Singbhoom . — Population 318,000 ; primary grant Rs. 3,000; expend- 
iture Rs. 2,854, of which Rs. 349 were expended on 1 1 lower vernacular schools. 
Of the 3,063 pupils attending the 63 aided schools, 243 were Christians, 578 
Hindus, 4 Mahomedans, and 42,238 * others,’ mostly Kols. Only one- 
fifth of the pupils can read and understand simple sentences in their 
mother tongue. The system of payment in force in the district may be summed 
up as follows : — There are two classes of pathsalas aided out of the primary 
fund, stipendiary and rewarded. The guru of a stipendiary school receives 
Rs. 2-8 or Rs. 3 as a fixed allowance. Resides this he is allowed a further 
reward every quarter if he can show satisfactory progress and good attendance. 
In the rewarded pathsalas the teachers get no monthly allowance, but depend 
solely on tho quarterly rewards. “ Under this system,” adds the Deputy 
Inspector, “indolence and supineness have given way to activity and vigour, 
and all the gurus are exerting their utmost to obtain the full grant.” 

228. Orissa Division. — The number of aided primaries has increased from 
4,528 to 5,460. Thero are 122 lower vernacular schools, which form an integral 
part of the system of primary education. The most important change in 
connection with the working of the primary school scheme was the experimental 
introduction of the system of payment-by-results into the sudder sub-division 
of the Pooreo district, where its success has been fully ecjual to the favourable 
anticipations formed of it. In Khoordah the stipendiary system has been 
supplanted by that of payment-by-results since the close of the official year. 
Tne number of private pathsalas returned for this sub-division is 102, 
against 49 in the previous year; but the District Deputy and Joint-Inspectors 
estimate the actual numbers at 300. The success of tne system in Orissa is 
now an accomplished fact. The scheme has undergone improvement in this 
Division through the recent introduction of a system of inspection by which, in 
the words of Mr. Whitmore, the Magistrate of Balasore, “ the most secluded 
and insignificant hamlet is brought educationally en rapport with tho outer 
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world, and the most old-fashioned abadhan made aware that he is no longer 
too obscure for criticism.” 

229 . Cuttack.-— Population 1 , 623 , 000 ; primary allotment Rs. 13 , 000 , 
increased by a special grant of Rs. 2 , 000 . All was expended, including Rs. 1,700 
spent on 40 lower vernacular sohools. The total number of schools aided from 
the primary grant has risen from 2,657 with 26,543 pupils to 2,876 with 29 , 759 . 
Unaided schools are 274 . The only special measure carried out during the 
year was the redistribution of the inspecting pundits' circles. The five inspect* 
ing pundits have been placed under the five Sub-Inspectors, with whose oircles 
their own have been made conterminous. This has relieved the lower 
vernacular school teachers of a considerable part of the inspection work which 
formerly devolved on them. 

230. Pooree. — Population 770,000 ; the primary grant is Rs. 7,000. To 
this was added Rs. 1,120 from the khas mehal funds. The whole was expended, 
including Rs. 1,433 spent on 38 lower vernacular schools. The total number 
of schools aided from the primary fund has risen from 479 with 6,623 pupils 
to 1,183 with 10,759. Unaided scnools are 410. The result system was intro- 
duced into the sudder subdivision at the beginning of the year as already 
noticed, the schools in the Khoordah subdivision being retained upon the stipend- 
iary system until the end of the year. The sudder subdivision was sub- 
divided into 13 circles, and tho pathsalas in each circle placed under one or 
two inspecting gurus, the average number in each circle being 73. Two 
standards were fixed for the pass examination. To each successful candidate by 
the higher standard four annas were given, while his abadhan rocoivod twelve 
annas ; successful candidates at the lower test received smallor rewards 
at the discretion of the inspecting officers, the maximum rates being four 
annas for a girl and two and a half for a boy. All tho pathsalas, 948 in 
number, that sent up candidates earned rewards ; tho number of rewarded 
children being 6,000 out of 6,011 who presented themselves for examination. 
Of these 1,926 boys passed by the higher test and 4,057 boys and 17 girls 
by the lower test. The Joint-Inspector remarks on these figures, “that there 
should be no margin whatever between the competing and the successful 
pathsalas is too good to - be true.” The Joint-Inspector estimates the “ register- 
keeping” abadhans at 700. 

231. Balasore. — Population 770,000 ; the primary grant is Rs. 7,000, all of 
which was expended, Rs. 3,426 being spent on 44 lower vernacular schools. 
The total number of schools aided from the primary grant has risen from 
1,504 with 21,946 pupils to 1,527 with 26,263. Unaided schools are 438. In 
the system as worked in this district no rewards are paid to pupils except in 
special circumstances ; nothing was so paid during the year, except Rs. 25 to 
two girls at the scholarship examination. Commenting on tho figures returned 
from Balasore, the Joint-Inspector remarks that “ they indicate increased activity 
in the collection of statistics,” and he adds that this district has distanced 
the other two in the proportion of pupils to population. But Mr. Beadon, the 
Magistrate, doubts the accuracy of the Balasore returns. He points out that 
while in Cuttack 31,270 pupils are returned as attending 3,109 primary schools, 
as many as 29,702 are returned as attending tho 1,921 schools of Balasore ; while 
# at the same time the population of the latter district is only half that of the former. 
At the same time he draws attention to the fact that while in Cuttack 18,194 or 
57 per cent of the pupils competed at the examinations, in Balasore only 11,789 
or 39 per cent competed. Rejecting the inference that tho standard in Balasore 
was higher than that in Cuttack, he concludes : — “ 1 have little doubt that this 
anomalous state of things is due to incorrect and exaggerated returns from Bala- 
sor.e. ,r The Joint-Inspector combats this view of the matter, and maintains a 
fair increase both in the number of competing schools and in that of competing 
pupils in Balasore ; while he asserts his belief that the returns for Cuttack 
(as also for Pooree) convey too favourable a view of tho standard reached 
by the primary schools. He writes: — “It would seem that the inspecting 
officers (in * Cuttack and Pooree), actuated by an unwholesome rivalry in 
showing their work to the best advantage on paper, have been over-liberal 
in their interpretation of the several standard^ under which the pathsalas 
have been classified.” The doubt hanging over tY\ti question can only 
be dispelled by vigilant criticism of the returns for the current 
year. 
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232. Orma Tributary Mehals . — The education in these mehals being mainly 
primary is treated of in this place, as in previous reports. The area of the 
mehals is 16,200 miles, and the population 96,355. The total number of 
schools at the close of the year was 294, against 287 last year, and the attend- 
ance was 5,044, against 4,689, the increase being seven schools and 355 pupils, 
all primary. There are two middle English schools, five middle vernacular, 
41 lower vernacular, and 246 primary. The Dhenkanal middle vernacular 
school was converted into an English school during the year. The Talchar 
lower vernacular school has been closed ; its place has been supplied by the 
Baramba school, opened during the year. The increase of eight primary 
schools is for the most part confined to Mourbhanj and Lahara. The 
inspecting staff is not yet strong enough to collect complete statistics of 
unaided primary schools in the mehals ; but the Sub-Inspector of TTngool, Banki, 
and Dhenkanal estimates the total number of unaided schools in his circle at 
about 800. If his estimate be correct, the aggregate number of indigenous 
primary schools scattered ovor the whole area comprised under the tributary 
estates would scarcely tall short of 2,000. 

The Government expenditure was Rs. 3,823, against Rs. 3,127 in the 
previous year, and the total expenditure Rs. 21,627, against Rs. 20,932. The 
increase was chiefly incurred in rewarding the 75 pathsalas in Ungool and 
Banki under the scheme sanctioned in 1878. 

Tlio work of inspection is carried on for the present by three sub-inspectors 
and a pundit. One of the sub-inspectors and the pundit are paid for by the 
estatos in which they work ; one sub-inspector is maintained entirely, and 
another partly, by Government. An addition to the staff is said to be needed. 

The two middle English schools at the head-quarters of the Mourbhanj 
and Dhenkanal estates contained 236 pupils. A pathsala has been attached to 
the first, and a Sanskrit department to the second, — additions which may make 
these schools more useful and popular. Of five middle vernacular schools, the 
two at Banki and Ungool are Government schools ; those at Bisipara (in the 
Kondmehals), Keongurh, and Atgarh are locally maintained. The Ungool 
school is the best, but the Dhenkanal and Bisipara schools also passed candi- 
dates at the vernacular scholarship examination of 1879. A scholarship was 
established for the benefit of the successful candidate at Bisipara, but he 
declined to tako it up, — an instructive fact, remarks the Commissioner. Tho 
Dhenkanal bov took his scholarship to the survey school at Cuttack. Of 41 
lower vernacular schools, 21 are in the Kondmehals, maintained from the 
proceeds of tho grog-shop tax ; five in Banki are Government schools, and 
seven in Dhenkanal are aided from the primary grant. The remaining eight 
in other estates are unaided. There are as yet none of this class in the Govern- 
ment estate of Ungool. Of 1,315 pupils in all these schools as many as 743 are 
Konds. Four Government schools in Banki, two aided schools in Dhenkanal, 
and four unaidod schools — one in Dhenkanal and three in the Kondmehals — are 
efficient. Seventeen candidates from these nine schools passed the lower 
vornacular scholarship examination, out of 36 candidates from 16 schools who 
compoted. Nino scholarships were awarded, tenable at the head-quarters 
middle schools. 

Of 246 primary schools with 3,233 pupils, the Government estates of 
Banki and Ungool contain 75. These receive no fixed grants, but are examined 
for rewards under the new system introduced last year. Thirteen abadhans 
passed through the Cuttack normal school with success. The Mourbhanj 
estate maintains 15 Sonthali and 18 other schools. In Dhenkanal there are 
100 primary schools ; in Keongurh and Bamonghati 15 and 10 respectively; 
and smaller numbers in other estates. The primary scholarship examination 
was held for the first time last year, when 217 candidates competed from 88 
schools, and 81 passed from 48 schools. Twenty-eight scholarships were 
awarded : ten by Government for the schools of its two estates, and the rest by 
the Maharajahs. Ten schools in Banki and 11 in Ungool were successful, 15 in 
Dhenkanal, and 12 in Mourbhani and Keongurh. There are 56 girls at school. 

The Superintendent of the Mehals places on record his appreciation of the 
valuable services rendered to education by the Maharajahs of Mourbhanj and 
Keongurh, especially by the former, “whose unflagging interest in every- 
thing that pertains to the intellectual improvement of the people of his killa 
claims the fullest acknowledgment.” 
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233. Primary Scholarship Examination. — The following table shows the nwm 
result of the primary scholarship examination. The subjects of this examination motnoa. 
for Bengal Proper are— (1) hand* writing, manuscript reading, reading and 
explanation of Bodhoday ; (2) the four rules of arithmetic, simple and 
compound, and the rules of Subhankar ; (3) bazar and zemindari accounts and 
simple mensuration. 

Primary Scholarship Examination, 1879-80. 


Dmsioss. 

Number of schools which sent 
candidates. 

Number of schools from which 
candidates passed. 

! 

| 

Number of candidates passed 
in the— 

-- 

fc f 

!l 

JR* 

4* 

l 

1 

< 

3 

£ 

1 

a 

i 

§ 

3 

3 

I 

1 

a 

.3 

! 

1 

1 

h 

V 

i 

Presidency 


All 

21 

632 


331 

9 

340 

1,870 

205 

109 

813 

617 

49 

Burdwan 


1,010 

7 

1.623 

. 1 1 

773 

1 

776 

5.899 

300 

673 

504 

(a) 1,640 

63 

Rajshahye 


415 

24 

439 


225 

li 

237 

1,131 




(6)405 

63 

Dacca ... ... 

2 

755 

62 

800 

2 

627 

86 

003 

2,306 

807 

400 

114 

1.881 

67 

Chittagong 

M| 

104 

14 

178 

... 

127 

9 

130 

652 

219 

106 

8 

332 

13 

Patna 


1,419 

848 

1,758 

... 

1,073 

207 

1,370 

6,40 4 

!>70 

1,332 

1.188 

3,485 

03 

Bhagulporo 

• •• 

1,100 


1.100 

• •• 

765 


755 

3,682 

032 

003 

811 

1,8 40 

39 

Chota Nagporo ... 

#M 

266 


256 

l#( 

187 


187 

616 

86 

130 

120 

343 

80 

Orissa 

1 

024 


025 

1 

640 


641 

2,741 

1,204 




(<?)], m 

32 

# Total 

8 

7,151 

406 

7,020 

3 

4,74 0 

304 

5.197 

24,163 

4,060 

8.351 

2,513 

11,334 

410 


’<r) 11(1 passtKl candidates were not classified. 

A) 405 ditto ditto. 

c) 1,294 ditto ditto. 


In the previous year 16,010 pupils competed from 6,053 schools, and 
7,065 passea from 3,747 schools. There is therefore an incroaso of 1,567 
•competing schools with 7,253 pupils, and of 1,360 successful schools with 3,380 
pupils. There is an increase under ovory head in every Division, oxccpt in 
Chota Nagporo, which shows an unimportant decline. Tho greatest advance 
was shown, as in the previous year, in the Patna and Bhagulporo Divisions. 

234. The social position of those who ' won tho primary scholarships is 
shown below : — 

Social Position of Primary Scholars, 1879-80. 





Middle Clauses. 


Loweb Classes. 





Upper 

classes. 

Service. 

Estates. 

Profession. 

Trade. 

Service. 

Agriculture. 

H 

Skilled labour. 

Common labour. 

j 

Total. 


('Brahmins and Rajputs 


2 

27 

10 

•r 

1 

6 

41 

2 


1 

4 

94 

Hindus 

...< Kayastlis and Baidyas 


li 

9 

13 

3 

33 

23 

3 

l 

2 

... 

98 

C Other castes 


2 

3 

3 

8 

11 

03 

32 

9 

8 

3 

187 

Mahomed ana 

... ... ... ... ... 


... 

4 

2 

1 

6 

62 

6 

5 

1 

3 

80 

Chrtatiaus 

Others 

... !!! 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

10 

... 

... 

... 

... 

‘ io 


Total 


15 

43 

28 

13 

66 

189 

43 

16 

7 

10 

419 


Of 419 scholarships offered for competition among 600,000 pupils, 99 are 
held by boys of the middle classes ana 320 by boys of tho lower. These 
scholarships are intended to enable the picked boys of primary schools to rise to 
any position they be fitted for, and it is satisfactory to find nearly 78 per cent, 
held by the classes for whom they were established. 

235. EDUCATION OF EUROPEANS AND EURASIANS.— The table 
below shows the statistics for the last two years of such schools for the 
general education of Europeans and Eurasians as sent in complete returns 

Number of Number of 

Class of Schools. school*. pupil*. 


Government mixed schools ... 

•4* 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1 

1878-79. 

187M& 

16 

Aided schools for boys 


8 

8 

1,617 

1,563 

Do. do. for girls 

Do. mixed schools 

• M 

10 

8 

1,076 

885 

• • • 

18 

21 

892 

1,000 

Do. normal schools . 

• f • 

... i 

1 

9 

10 

Unaided schools for boys 

' • * • 

... 4 

4 

655 

578 

Do. do. for girls ... 

Do. mixed schools 


2 

4 

106 

443 

... 

... 3 


292 



Total 

46 

47 • 

4,547 

4,494 
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BDicATto* o» 236. A Government mixed school has been opened at Kttrseong, near 
Darjeeling. Two aided girls’ schools in Calcutta, and one aided mixed school 
KtH*8u#». tho Patna Division, have disappeared ; while three mixed schools have been 
newly aided in Calcutta and one in Patna. Tho railway school at Goalundo, 
returned as an unaided tnixod school last year, has now ceased to exist, after 
rocoiving aid for part of the year under report. The net result is an increase 
of ono Government and one aided school, and a loss of one unaided. 

Tho Church Mission normal school for Eurasian mistresses, which has been 
included among schools for special instruction, is added hero to complete the 
list. Tho total cost of the Government school and the 40 aided schools was 
Rs. 2,6G,594, of which Rs. 66,201 were contributed by Government. The 
total receipts for the year amounted to Rs. 2,78,591. Government contributes 
loss than a quarter of tho whole amount. 

237. Calcutta . — With respect to the general condition of the Calcutta 

schools, I will quoto the following extract from a report recently submitted to 
Government : — u It appears to bo admitted that the number of schools and 
tho amount of school accommodation in Calcutta is sufficient for the European 
and Eurasian children of the city. It is true that a considerable number of 
children aro not at school, or do not attond with sufficient regularity to 
entitle us to class them as undor instruction. A few of these, indeed, are 
prevented from attonding becauso tho day-schools nearest to, and most con- 
venient for, them aro already overcrowded ; but tho case of the rost would 
not bo met by any feasible increase in the number of day-schools or the accom- 
modation in them. Young children cannot walk even short distances ; some 
of tho children have no decent clothes to wear, and their parents are ashamed 
to send them to school ; others, again, in quarters where few of their class 
reside, aro too far from oxisting day-schools to bo able to attend them. But * 
a glanco at tho school-map of Calcutta will show how numerous the schools are 
in tho European and Eurasian quarters of the town.” The following table 
furnishes some dotails of these schools: — 


European and Eurasian Schools in Calcutta , 1879-80. 


Name and class of achools. Management. 1878-79. 1879-80. 

Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 


Actual 

Monthly Monthly receipts Total 
Govern- schooling- from expend!- 
mont grant. fees. Govern- turo. 

mout. 


Remarks. 


Iliffh School*. 

1 Doveton Collogo(a) 

2 8t, James' 

I A 4 Free School (6) 

A 8t, Joseph's 

6 8t. Chrysostom’s 

Muldh Schools. 

1 8t. Stephen's 

2 Old Church Pay 

i A 4 Benevolent Institution 

A 8t. Mary's (c) 

Lower School s. 

1 St. John's 

2 St. Paul’s 

8 St Saviour's 

4 Cathedral Male Orphanage 

5 St, James' Elementary!/)... 

6 St. John's Chapel (a) 

7 Baptist Mission (A) 

(Jtrls‘ Schools. 

1 Church Mission Normal ... 

2 European Female Orphan 
„ Asylum. 

3 Calcutta Girls* 

4 Old Church Parochial Dome 
0 Bow Biitar Lorctto ... 

6 Entaily Lore t to 


Dhurrumtoll&h Glrls’(f) 
Unaided Schools . 
8t. Xavier's 

Armenian Philanthro 
Academy. 

Calcutta Boys' ( jm) ... 
Lorelto House ... 

Doveton Institution 
Young Ladies. 


Protestant ... 290 

Ditto 137 

Ditto ... 24A 

Homan Cat ho- 4o5 

ln\ 

Ditto ... 103 

Protestant ... 26 

Ditto ... 78 

Ditto ... 140 

Roman Cat ho- 23 

lie. 

Protestant .. 80 

Ditto ... 18 

Ditto ... 9 

Homan Cat ho- 227 
lie. 

Protestant 

Homan Catho- 
lic, 

Protestant 

Protestant 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Roman Catho- 
lic, 

Ditto ... 7 


Rs. Rs. 
3 to 10 


Total 

1,739 

Roman Catho- 

410 

He. 

Greek 

62 

Protestant ... 

35 

Human Catho- 

... 

lic. 



1 to 2 

1 toll 
4 to 1 

Free 

4 to 1 

2 

1 to li 

am 

Free 

0)16 to 20 
Free 
1 to 4 


44,790 (a) The capitation grant is 
Rs. a*08 a head for 50 pupils. 
26,188 (6) 74 pupils pay fees. 


(c) Grant raised from Rs. A0 to 
Rs. 75 duriug the year. 

(d\ Tills includes a capitation 
grant or Rs. 75 a month. 

(e) A capitation grant of Re. 1 
a head for 50 pupils. The 
school received a special grant 
of Rs. 100 duriug the year. 


(f ) A capitation grant of Re. 1 
a head for AO pupils. 

(p)A capitation giant of As. 8 
a bead for 60 pupils. 

(A) A capitation grant of Re. 1 
a head for 25 pupils. 

(i ) Inclusive of lodging and 
board. 

U) Ditto ditto. 

(A)Tbe capitation grant has 
been raised from Rs. 51 to 
Rs. 70. 


(f) Received a grant at the close 
of the year. 


(tt)Reoeiyed a grant of Rs. 25 
in May. 


Number. 
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In addition to the schools in the foregoing list, there are several others «dcc*tjon 01 
which receive no aid from Government and furnish no returns. Among them * rR0PI '- ANS ** 
are the La Martiniere for boys and girls, the Pratt Memorial school for girls in 
Circular Road, two regimental schools in the Fort, the Military Orphan school 
at Kidderpore, and seven private-adventure schools, of which Mr. Ard wise’s 
in Dharamtolah is the largest. 

238. The next table shows the social position of the pupils at the various 
schools so far as I have been able to ascertain it. Though these schools are 
established primarily for the education of children of .European and Eurasian 
parents, it will be seon that in some of them there are children of a different 
origin. 

Social Position of the Pupils of European and Eurasian Schools in Calcutta for 1870-80. 


Namb o» School. 


Aided under the Minute of 
February 1875. 


1 St. John’s 

2 St. Paul’s 

3 St. Saviour’* 

4 St. Stephen’s 

5 Cathodral Male Orphanage ... 

0 I St. Joseph’* 


7 St. Chrysostom’* 


8 Bow Bazar Lofetto 

0 Old Churob Day 

10 Doveton College 

11 Benevolent Institution for boys 


12 

13 

14 
10 
ltf 
17 


Ditto ditto for girls 
Old Church Parochial liomo ... 

St. Mary’s 

St. Jamoa’ Elementary 

St. John’s Chapel 

Baptist Mission 


Total 

0 


Other Aided Schools . 


1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

0 

7 


8t. James’ 

Church Mission Normal 

Entally Loretto 

Free School for boys^ 

Ditto for girls 

European Female Orphan Asy- 
lum. 

Calcutta Girls’ 


Total 

Unaided Schools. 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 


St. Xavier's .« 

Armenian Philanthropic Aca- 
demy. 

Calcutta Boys’ (Dr. Tboburn’s) 

Loretto House 

Doveton Institution for Young 
Ladies. 


Total 
Gbaitd Total 


Total Dumber of pupils. 

t 

1 

'S 

] 

i 

U) 

Middle Classes of Society. 


Lower Classes of Society. 


1 

f 

Remarks. 

f 

i 

1 

& 

*> 

3 

5 

m 

w 

Profession. 

6 

1 

1 

H 

4 

o 

'£ 

* 

£ 

a 

3 

l 

< 

o> 

1 

H 

a 

2 

JS 

V} 

Common labour. 

1 

i 

H 

54 


24 



0 

30 



13 

3 


9 

24 

4 Jews. 

m 

f 

6 


0 

20 

3S 

8 

7 

8 

10 

14 

11 

58 


18 


9 

, B , 

, 


0 

3 


1 

... 

... 

5 

0 


50 

— i 

20 


14 

10 

60 


. . , 



... 




230 










... 


230 

230 


417 


168 

4 

118 

77 

367 

9 

,,, 

10 



25 

60 

2 Hindus and 11 Mahomod- 















ana. 

108 


16 


21 

10 

60 

40 


11 

... 

6 

1 

58 

21 Hindus and 7 Mahomed- 















an*. 

22*3 

. tt 

45 



20 

on 

35 

... 

£2 

... 

... 

100 

167 


88 


4*> 
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2 

20 

65 

.. 

... 

9 

1 

0 

7 

23 

1 Jew. 

261 

14 

111 

15 

26 

63 

215 




... 


33 

82 

6 Hnidus. 4 Mahomedans, 















anil 2*2 other*. 

118 

,,, 

2 

2 

0 

10 

20 

13 

14 

14 

18 

2 

88 

08 

18 Hindus 0 Mahomodans, 















and 2 others. 

102 


0 



11 

4 

21 

2 

13 

0 

17 


43 

81 


24 

so 








, , 

... 


24 

24 


80 

M| 

"83 


19 


52 

... 



... 


28 

28 


34 

f|( 

8 

2 

3 

1 

9 

6 


5 

2 


12 

26 


87 

• •i 

1 

Ttt 

11 

5 

20 

0 

... 

8 



8 

17 


37 

... 

... 

... 

15 

... 

15 

4 



11 


7 

22 


1, 976(a) 

14 

490 

20 

258 

262 

1,020 

125 

34 

107 

02 

28 

680 

936 

(a) 107 non-Christians. 

127 


41 

; 

5 

70 

8 

127 








2 Burmese. 

10 

”io 

<4. 



|## 

|M 

#< 

... 


... 





210 

... 

12 

4 

3 

4 

23 

87 

... 



... 

1*60 

187 


229 


124 

... 

69 

36 

229 

• •• 



... 

... 


... 


124 

... 

57 


12 

7 

70 

39 





"9 

48 


68 

... 


”’l 

... 

3 

4 

27 


13 

“2 

... 

12 

64 


124 

3 

72 

4 

14 

15 

105 

... 

... 




10 

16 


882(6) 

13 

309 

14 

108 

73 

564 

153 


13 

2 


137 

305 

(6) 2 non-Christians. 

420 

102 

167 

47 

54 

56 

824 








24 Hindu*, 14 Mahomodans, 

SO 




10 

8 

18 



“io 

‘“fl 

2 

“b 

*82 

atul 29 others. 

50 


12 


14 

17 

43 

2 





11 

13 


101 

’*41 

60 

"io 

60 


129 

... 


... 


... 

... 


8 Hindus, 

147 

12 

47 

3 

22 

03 

135 

... 



... 

... 

... 


4 Jews and 4 others. 

840(c) 

ISO 

280 

60 

150 

144 

640 

2 

... 

20 

6 

2 

To" 

46 

( 0 ) 69 noivChri*tian*. 

3,698(<2) 

182 

1,085 

100 

670 

469 

2,230 

280 

84 

140 

09 

30 

733 

1,286 

(d) 178 Ditto. 


239. Full returns were received from 29 schools with 3,698 pupils, 
against 28 schools with 3,735 pupils in the preceding year. If we deduct 
from these figures the number of pupils who were not Christians, we have 
3,520 for last year, against 3,459 in the preceding year. Of these schools, 10 
were attended by boys only, 10 (including the Church Mission normal school) 
were returned as girls’ schools, though attended in some cases also by very 
young boys, and nine were mixed. Of the 3,698 pupils, 2,299 were boys and 
1,399 were girls. 

240. Of the ten boys’ schools, seven were aided and three unaided. The 
number of pupils in the seven aided schools has decreased from 1,553 to 1,490 ; the 
decrease having taken place in the Doveton, St. James’, and Benevolent schools. 
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The Doveton, St James’, St. Joseph’s, St. Chrysostom's, and the Free School, 
are classed as high schools, because they are all able to pass pupils by the 
Entrance standard. Excluding the Free School, the expenditure on the other, 
four schools was Rs. 1,05,028, of which Rs. 7,213 was paid by Government. 
The cost of educating each pupil was between Re. 9 and Rs. 10 a month. 
This, however, cannot be talcen as a fair samplo of the cost of high school 
education for European and Eurasian boys, as nearly half the numbers 
entering into the calculation aro in St. Joseph’s school, which is a middle class 
school with a very small high department attached. Tho real cost of high 
education is about 50 per cent, higher than that here indicated. The remain- 
ing aided schools aro tho Benevolent Institution (middle), and the Catholic 
male orphanage (lower). 

241. Of tho 10 girls’ schools in this year’s returns, eight are aided and two 
unaided. Tho aided schools aro tho samo as in the last year’s report ; with the 
omission of Mrs. Powell’s school, from which the grant was withdrawn 
during tho year, and tho Christian-Jewish school, which contains only Jews 
and Parseos, and no Eurasians, but which has been included in the returns 
under this head in former years, and also in the summary and tablos of this 
report. Tho unaided Martinicro for girls failed to submit returns, while the 
Doveton school for young ladies, which sent in no returns last year, appears in 
this year’s tablo. Tho other unaided school is the Loretto Convent school. The 
eight aided schools aro tho Church Mission normal school, the Free School for 
girls, the European Fcmulo Orphan Asylum, tho Calcutta girls* school, the Bow 
Bazar Loretto, tho Entally Loretto, the Old Church Parochial Home, and tho 
Benevolent Institution. Tho number of girls in those eight schools was 813. 
Excluding tho Froo School and Bcnovolent Institution, the expenditure on the 
remaining six schools was 11s. 49,338, of which Government paid Rs. 12,357, 
and tho cost per head was nearly Rs. 7. A reforenco, however, to tho first of 
tho abovo tablos, which exhibits tho expenditure and the rates of fees charged 
in all schools in Calcutta, will show that the circumstances of theso schools 
vary so greatly that it is impossible from tho returns to form any general 
ostimato of tho actual cost of tuition. 

242. Tho number of mixed schools, all of which recoive aid, has been 
increased by tho addition of St. James’ elementary school under Church of Eng- 
land management, of St.John’s Chapel school unuer Catholic management, and 
of tho Baptist Mission school. The expenditure of those schools, excluding thpt 
of tho throo now schools which have returned figures only for the few months 
during which they havo been in receipt of Government aid, was Rs. 16,257, 
of which Government paid Rs. 4,280, or at the rate of Rs. 8 a head. 

243. Excluding tho largo grant to the Free School, Government has con- 
tributed about 25 por cent, of tho cost of the middle, lower, and girls’ schools 
that receive aid ; about 15 por cent, of tho cost of aided high schools ; and of 
tho total expenditure of all aided schools, including the Free School, Govern- 
ment has paid something moro than 21 per cent. 

244. Tho success of tho high English schools at the last Entrance examin- 
ation is shown in tho following tablo. It is to bo regretted that only 18 
candidates passed the examination, against 32, 32, and 40 in three preceding 
years. Tho loss is most sorious in the St. Xavier’s and Doveton schools, which 
in 1876 passed 17 and 11 candidates respectively. The St. Chrysostom’s and 
Free schools soom to pass candidates every alternate year : — 


Nim of School. 

Number of 
candidates. 

First 

Division. 

Second 

Division. 

Third 

Division. 

Total, 

Scholarships 


1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1878-79, 

1879-80. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1878-79. 

— 

1879-80, 

Rt, Xavier's 

20 

25 



7 

8 

2 

8 

9 

6 



Doveton 

13 

12 

3 

i 

3 

3 


1 

8 

5 

1 

1 

La Bfifrtiniero 

a 

3 

3 


3 

1 


1 

6 

2 

... ... 


8t, James' 

St. Joseph's 

6 

4 



.•••* 

8 

1 

3 


3 

1 

...... 


6 

8 



a 



2 

2 


...... 

St. Chrysostom's ... 

Free School 

3 

3 





1 


1 


...... 


3 


|M 


1 


1 


2 



••MM 


Armenian Philanthropic Aca- 
demy 

4 

4 

1 


2 

i 


1 

3 

2 




Total 

01 

59 

7 

l 

18 

ii 

7 

C 

82 

18 

1 

__ 
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945. During the past year speoial examinations were carried on of the 
middle, lower, and girls’ schools in Calcutta, with the object of deoiding how 
many of the pupils in each school came up to the different standards of examin- 
ation which it is proposed to establish for European and Eurasian schools in 
Bengal* The standards are based, with necessary modifications, upon those of 
. the Revised Code in England ; and when ‘the schools have re-formed their 
classes and courses of study in accordance with the standards, it will be possible 
to institute a more complete system of yearly grants. 

246. The schools outside Calcutta that nave furnished returns are 15. Of 
these one is a Government school, *14 are aided, and three unaided. They are 
shown below : — 


Boys. Girls 

Government Railway 
St. Paul’s school 
Girls’ do. 

Railway do. 

Ditto do. 

Ditto do. 

Ditto do. 

Ditto do. 

Ditto do. 

Gooizarbagh school 
8t Thomas’ do. 

Milman’s do. 

Chinsura do. 

Girls do. 

Do. do. 


Confent school 
Boys’ do. 
Convent do. 


Total ... 835 

In addition to the schools includod in tho above list, which alone havo 
furnished returns, tho following unaided schools are known to exist, some of 
them having applied for grants in aid : — St. Joseph’s school for boys at Darjeel- 
ing, and the Convent schools at Darjeeling, Hazanbagh, Assensole, and Cuttack. 
All these are Roman Catholic schools. 

247. The Kurseong railway school, which opened in August 1879 with 10 
pupils, soon filled, and is about to move into new and more spacious quarters. 
By a recent notification of Government, it will now bo thrown open on very 
favourable terms to the children of persons employed in the Public Works and 
Telegraph Departments, in addition to the children of officers on State Rail- 
ways, for whose benefit it was in the first instance designed. It will continue 
to be, as it has been, open to the general public ; and the Eastern Bongal 
Railway Company pay a subsidy of Rs. 100 a month towards the fees of 
those cnildren of its employes who attend the school. 

248. The first two schools on the aided list are intonded for pupils of 
the well-to-do class. St. Paul’s is a high school, sending pupils to tho Entrance 
examination ; while the Darjeeling girls’ school, though now a middle school, 
aims at giving a high class education before long. The rest are all primary 
schools, inasmuch as they teach from the rudiments ; but several of those coming 
early on the list are also middle schools, though, in the absence until lately of any 
exact definition of the standards, it is difficult to classify them with accuracy. 
The Dacca school has long been unsuccessful, owing to the poverty of the parents 
and the insufficiency of the local contributions. Of a total of Rs. 1,800 allotted to 
it by Government, it was unable to draw more than Rs. 1,046, an amount equal 
to that of the fees and subscriptions. The school at Gooizarbagh is a new school ; 
it is chiefly attended by children of persons employed in the opium godown 
at Patna. The Jamalpore school is the best of all the railway schools ; its 
expenditure was Rs. 1 1,970, towards which Government contributed Rs. 2,733. 
Tne Cuttack aided school is reported to be in an unsatisfactory state, and an 


Kurseong 

U ndenominati onal 

15 

12 

. Darjeeling 

Protestant 

72 

. . 

. Ditto 

Ditto 

« • * 

21 

Jamalpore 

Ditto 

91 

41 

. Buxar 

Ditto 

32 

25 

Assensole 

Ditto 

| 25 

J 3 

20 

Haneegunge 
. Rampore Hat 

Ditto 

Ditto 

4rfv 

7 

Rhagoul 

Ditto 

1 23 

32 

Patna 

Ditto 

Howrah 

Ditto 

| 69 

70 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Hooghly 

Ditto 

’ 2 

11 

Dacca 

Ditto 

20 

18 

Cuttack 

Ditto 

13 

5 



301 

205 

Unaided Schools. 




Bankipore ... 

Roman Catkolio ... 

... 

51 

Ditto 

Ditto 

40 

e • • 

Cuttack 

Ditto 

... 

112 



40 

103 



407 

428 


imnuttov op 
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application has been received for a grant to the Roman Catholic school of the 
same place, which is numerously attended. 

The total expenditure on European and Eurasian schools out of Calcutta 
was Rs. 64,130, of which the Government contribution amounted toRs. 17,653. 

249. FEMALE EDUCATION. — Excluding schools for Europeans and 
Eurasians, the returns for which have been separately given, the table below 
shows the progress in female education during the year : — 


1878-79. 1876-80. 

—A s « 



Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils? 

Government schools 

2 

270 

2 

251 

Aided »» ••• 

... 339 

8,179 

454 

10,400 

Zenana ,, (aided) ... 

... 130 

2,017 

141 

2,194 

Private ,, 

... 72 

2,031 

60 

2,025 

Total 

3 

to 

12,497 

*657 

14,870 

Girls in boys' schools 



11,235 

... 

13,643 

Total girls 

... ... 

23,732 

. . . 

23,513 


The increase of aided girls’ schools and of girls attending them is very 
large ; it is mainly in primary schools. It will be seen that there is a decrease 
of 12 in the number of privato girls’ schools returned, though the number 
attending such schools is nearly tho same as last year. There is a large 
incroaso in the number of girls reading in village schools for boys. 

250. Tho number of girls in the different stages of progress is given in 
tho following tablo: — 



1 



1878-76. 

1876-80. 

Higher 

Middto 

stage 

... 

... 

37 

87 

♦» • • • •" 


... 

1,545 

1,780 

Primary 

„ (upper) 

... 

. . . 

6,741 

7,654 

Ditto 

„ (lower) 

* * ' 

Total 

15,409 

... 23,732 

19,092 

28,513 


Thore is a fair increase in the number of girls who have reached the 
middle stage, and a still larger increase of those in the upper primary stage. 
Tho increase in the lower primary stage arises naturally from the large addition 
that has been made to the number of girls reading in primary pathsalas. 

261. As was noticed in the previous report, tne Government Bethune 
School was raised to the status of a college by the appointment- of a lecturer to 
teaoh the First Arts course. The only student in this department of the school 
was Miss Kadambini Bose, who passed the Entrance examination in December 
1878. In March last the Lieutenant-Governor sanctioned the admission to the 
college class of Miss D’Abreu, who passed the Entrance examination in Decern* 
ber 1879. By the admission of Miss D’Abreu, the question has been decided as 
to the admission to tho new college classes of other than Hindoo prls. At the 
same time Government rojected an application for the admission to the 
sohool department of a pupil who was not of Hindoo nationality. The rule 
was also laid down that no girl should be admitted to the college classes who 
had not passed the Entrance examination, and who was not prepared to 
continue her studies for the First Arts examination. During the year tne estab- 
lishment of the school has been much strengthened. Better accommodation 
lias been provided for the boarders by their removal to the school-house and 
by additions to the buildings. " The net grant has been raised from Rs. 660 to 
Rs. 750 a month. 

252. The second of the two Government schools is the Eden female school 
at Dacca, established in 1878. .In March last its roll number was 147, against 
153 in the previous year. In 1879 the average attendance was 70; last year 
it was 90. The total expenditure .was Rs. 6, 106, of which Government contri- 
buted Rs. 4,320. Two pupils from this school passed the lower vernacular 
scholarship examination, and are now reading for the middle scholarship 
examination. Twenty-four of the pupils learn English. All are Hindoos, 4 " 
with the exception of four Christians and one Mahomedan. 

253. In Moorshedabad district three girls passed the primary scholarship 
examiantion. As usual, the girls’ scholarship examination of the districts of 
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Hooghly, Howrah,' Burdwan, and Bankoora was conducted under the superin* 
tendence of the Uttarpara Hitakari Sabha. Of 49 candidates 12 passed by the 
final examination, and 6 and 24 by the two earlier standards respectively : 
30 girls were selected for scholarships. Besides these, eight scholarships were 
awarded to girls in Midnapore schools. In the Rajshahye Division only one 
girl passed the primary scholarship examination; she was a pupil of the 
Sera j gunge school. In the Dacca Division the Zenana Education Society 
is no longer working successfully, and it seems from the Inspector’s report 
to be doubtful whether the grant of Rs. 150 a year should be continued. In 
Tipperah two girls passed the lower vernacular and six the primary scholarship 
examination ; and in Mymensingh three girls passed the primary scholarship 
examination. In Chittagong four girlie passed the primary scholarship 
examination and two received stipends. The Balasore Zenana Association is 
reported to be doing good and useful work. 

Reviewing the work of the year in all Divisions, while no great change is 
apparent in the state of female education, it is clear from many indications 
that progress continues. 

254. Returning to Calcutta, the subjoined statement shows in detail the 
institutions other than the Bethune school which are aided by Government for 
the promotion of female education : — 


/. — Zenana Agencies. 


American Mission Agency 

Monthly grnnt 

Its. a . r 

752 0 0 

Church Mission Society's Agency ... 

300 

0 

0 

Church of Scotland Agency 

100 

0 

0 

Free Church Agency 

90 

0 

0 

Total 

... 1.242 

0 

0 

11. — Normal Schools. 

Free Church Normal School 

16(1 

10 

8 

Church Mission Society's School ... 

100 

0 

0 

Total 

326 

10 

8 

III \ — Orphanages. 

Church of Scotland Orphanage 

40 

0 

0 

American Mission Foundling Asylum 

1*0 

0 

0 

Free Church Orphanage 

75 

0 

0 

Total 

216 

0 

0 

I V. — School* for Native Oirlt. 

Church of Scotland— 

Dhobapara 

20 

0 

0 

Kidderpore 

20 

0 

0 

Sonai • • • • • • * * • »»• 

20 

0 

0 

Free Church— 

Dr. Duff's 

80 

0 

0 

Syambazar 

Hindu Girls 

14 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

Church Mission Central school 

60 

0 

0 

Wesleyan, Toltollah 

20 

0 

0 

Unitanan, Mott’s Lane ... ... ... 

30 

0 

0 

Total 

269 

0 

0 


255. Mrs. Wheeler, Inspectress of Schools, has furnished progress returns of 
2,1 19 pupils reading in zenanas or in schools connected with zenana agencies. It 
will be worth while to repeat the explanation given last year of the standards fixed 
for girls. The primary stage, lower section, is that of a child who can read little 
words, can distinguish the different letters composing the words, can write the 
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alphabet neatly, and can numerate up to 50 , and who has not gone beyond 
that standard. In the higher section of the primary stage a child should at 
least be able to read little stories, to spell words with compound letters, to write 
easv sentences from dictation, and to write and count the numbers up to 1 , 000 . 
If she can answer questions about the stories she has been reading, can write 
such stories from dictation, and spell and explain compound words, can 
numerate up to five figures with cyphers, and do a simple addition sum, she 
is at the upper limits of the primary, and close on the middle stage. In the 
middle stage she should read Bohoday , write and spell well, and do addition and 
subtraction. If sho further knows a little grammar and the definitions, of 
geography, can write and spell faultlessly, can turn a piece of poetry into 
prose, ana do a multiplication sum, she is approaching the confines of the upper 
stago. 

250. Applying these standards to the pupils examined by Mrs. Wheeler, it 
appears that 1,801 are in the lower primary stage, 200 in the higher primary, 
and 58 in the middle stage ; while none of those examined had reached 
the upper stago. Of the 58 pupils returned in the middle stago of progress, 
19 were in trie Hindu girls’ school, which is one of the ordinary aide^ 
schools, and attended only by young girls; 30 were pupils taught ana 
examined in thoir own houses, that is, strictly zenana pupils. The other nine were 
pupils in zenana schools. Although the whole number passed in the middle 
stago is small, yet tho fact that more than half were strictly zenana pupils 
is some proof that tho work in the zenanas is not wholly ineffectual. This 
appoars still more clearly when we find that of 1,870 pupils examined in the 
schools of four agencies, including tho Hindu girls’ school, only 28 were in the 
middlo stage, while the 30 pupils in zenanas passed out of a total examined 
of only 220. It is fair to infer from this comparison that there is real work 
done by the zenana teachers in the instruction of pupils who are too old to 
road any longer in the schools; while wo are no less called upon to 
infer that the teaching in these latter is very far from being all it should be. 

257. To appreciate properly the real significance of the foregoing figures 
some explanation is necessary. And firstly : of 280 pupils, none in the middle 
stago, examined in schools connected with the zenana agencies of the Society for 
tho Propagation of the Gospel, hardly 7 per cent, had been more than one year 
under instruction, though tho ages of the pupils ranged from 8 to 13 years, 
and in a few cases even to 14, 15, and 18 years. Of 889 pupils examined, 97 
in private houses and 792 in schools connected with the American 
Mission agency, of whom but 16 havo reached the middle stage, only some 
35 have been under instruction for more than two years. It is noticeable that 
not moro than half of those who are returned as in the middle stage of 
progress havo been longer than two years under rogular instruction — a fact 
that seems to indicate that considerable progress is made by women in their 
own homes without any aid from zenana visitors. Continuing the investiga- 
tion, wo find that of 350 pupils examined, 310 in schools and 40 in houses 
under the instruction of the ladies of the Freo Church Mission, 31 being in the 
middlo stage, less than 15 per cent had been under instruction for more than 
two years. A large proportion of those in the middle stage of progress 
are in tho Hindu girls’ school, little girls of 9, 10, and 11 years of age. And 
of 614 pupils examinod, 520 in schools and 94 in houses under the Church 
Mission agenoy, 11 being in the middle stage, loss than 10 percent have 
been under instruction for more than two years. In the case of this agency it 
has to be borne in mind that many of the pupils examined were in Kishnagnur, 
where the agency has only recently begun to work. In the next place it 
is necessary to remark that, even in the case of those pupils who have 
continued for more than two years under instruction, the Inspectress has to 
record against many names that their attendance has been “ off and on ” only, 
and sometimes that they have “ resumed their studies after a long interval.” 
And lastly, it remains to be pointed out that there is a constant ohange of 
pupils going on both in the schools and the zenanas, preventing anything like 
the regular and systematic teaching of the boys’ schools. A girl is under 
instruction for a month or six months ; she is then withdrawn for a time long 
enough to forget the little she had learned, and when she returns to work she 
has to begin all over again. In many instances these intervals Are reckoned 
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up with the periods of study, a proceeding which no doubt accounts for such iwm 

surprising cases as that of the young lady in one of tho schools, who, after nine 
years’ study, has, at the age of seventeen, attained to the higher primary stage, 
and of the girl who, though <( not a stupid child, ” is, after four years’ study, 

“ unable to numerate three or four figures. ” 

258. The foregoing figures will help us also to appreciate the difficulties 
which beset the ladies of the several agencies in their work of teaching, as well 
as Mrs. Wheeler in her less pleasant duty of testing that work. At the same 
time it must be pointed out again to the several agencies that their efforts do 
not appear to be sufficiently directed to consolidating their work, instead of 
extending its operations. There are still signs of too much opening of new 
schools, and too frequent removal of old schools to new sites, where they 
come into injurious competition with established schools, causing a general 
reduction of fee-rates. I would once more press upon the attention of 
the agencies the wisdom of contracting their work within limits more 
closely corresponding to their powers of usefulness. Comparing tho per- 
centage of pupils passod * in tho higher, primary, and middlo stages on the 
totals of pupils examined, the Church Mission agency stands highest of those 
reported on by Mrs. Wheeler, the Free Church agency second, and thon the 
American Mission and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The 
Church Mission Normal school must again be distinguished for its excellent 
discipline and its success in training teachers, a distinction which was erro- 
neously given in the last roport to another institution. 

259. It remains to report the steps taken towards tho institution of the sys- 
tem of payment by standards referred to in tho last report. Towards tho close of 
the year a scheme of six standards was established for tho examination of all girls 
under instruction in Calcutta, and in such schools outside of Calcutta os are 
directed by ageucies having their head-quarters there. The scheme has been now 
promulgated to all concerned, and the several agencios have been requested to 
work up to these standards in future, so as to arrange their pupils, whether in 
open schools or in private zenanas, on this principle of classification. Ultimately 
the grants will be determined by success in the examinations under tho several 
standards ; in the meantime they will supply tho teachers with a more exact 
test for registering the progress of their pupils, and so obviato tho great dis- 
crepancies that at present appear in the returns of progress as submitted by 
themselves and by tho Inspectress of Schools. 

Standard * of Examination for Vernacular Girls * Schools and Zenanas. 



Standard I. 

Standard II. 

Standard III, 

Standard IV. 

Standard V, j 

Standard VI. 

Reading 

A. 

To recognize and 
naroo the letters 
of the alphabet. 
Towels, and con* 
sonants. 

f 

■ 

B. 

To have a correct 
knowledge of the 
sound a'*d forma* 
lion of tho differ- 
ent vowel signs: 
spelling of small 
words from Part I, 
Baruapaiichay, or 
other primer. 

To rcod with Intel- 
I Hgenoe from anv 
primer ; to spell 
without mistake 
»P to in 

Part II, Barna- 
parlchay, or other 
book ot the same 
Btaudard. 

Competent know- 
ledge of spelling 
In Part II, Bar- 
naparlchay; intel- 
ligent reading of 
Book III (Sishu- 
shikha), or any | 
other of the same 
class ; reciting ten 1 
lines of poetry 
from Poetical 

Header No. I. 

Bodboday ; general 
knowledge of 

meanings ; to re* 
eito twenty lines 
of poetry from 
Poetical Header 
No. I. 

Minute exnlana- 
tiotis from Bodho - 1 
day ; reading from 
Bastubichar; poe- 
try from Poetical 
Header No, 11. 

. 

l Questions from 

Bastubichar ; Cha- 
runatli, Parts 1 
and 11; Poetical 
Header No. HI; 
rendering poetry 
into prose. 

Writing 

To write the letters 
neatly and firmly. 

Writing easy words 
from dictation. 

Dictation frompri- 
mcr. 

Dictation from 

Book III. 

Dictation from 

Bodhoday, a sen- 
tence slowly read 
out twice. 

Dictation from 

Bodhoday ; rewrit- 
ing ihe meaning 
In simpler Bengali. 

Dictation, para- 

phrasing, composi- 
tion. 

Arithmetic ... 

To count up to 50, 
and be able to 
stato of what two 
digits each num- 
ber ia composed; 
easy mental arith- 
metic. 

Numeration to ,90 ; 
addition. ^ 

Notation and nu- 
meration up to 
four figures ; addi- 
tion. 

Notation and nu- 
meration In five 
figures; addition; 
subtraction ; tables 
up to 3 x 12. 

1 

Notation and nu- 
meration in six 
figures; addition; 
subtraction ; tables 
up to 10 x 12. 

Notation and nu- 
meration in six 
figures; the four 
simple rules i tables 
up to 12 x 12. 

Four simple rules: 
fbur compound 

rules; and reduc- 
tion , 

Grammar 








Sandhi 

Sandhi and Samas, 
with examples 

from the lesson 
books. 

Geography ... 




• MM* 




Definitions ; map of 

Asia. 

Map of tho world 
and of India in 
detail. 


BDfUfb, If taught, to bo According to tho otondord* of eumlottlon for AnglorlndUn tobooU, uhnt reading, writing, opoliing, onA reciting am concerned. 
Arithmetic, granmnr, gwgwpbjr, end hiotorj ore not required. 
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VI.— SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 

260. This department comprises the subjects of law, medicine, and 
engineering, surveying schools, industrial schools, and the School of Art. 
Normal schools and schools of Oriental learning are also treated under this 
section. The general statistics are shown in the following table : — 


Statement of Attendance and Expenditure in Schooh for Special Instruction in 1879 - 80 . 



Number of 


Receipt* from 

Total 


institution*. 


Government. 

expenditure. 

Government Law Schools. 



Be. 

Re. 

Presidency College ... 

1 

212 

246 

18.628 

Mooghly 

1 

29 

127 

1,775 

Krislnmgur ,, 

1 

0 


410 

Dacca 

1 

22 

404 

1,971 

l’utna , 

1 

39 


2,400 

Rujshahye „ 

1 

10 


140* 

Total 

6 

321 # 

777 

23,219 

Medical College, Calcutta 

1 

163 

1,60,122 

1,70,162 

Civil Engineering Department, Presidency College 

1 

73 

38.863 

42,462 

Government Medical Vernacular School*. 





Healdah 

1 

250 

28.044 

88.103 

Patna 

1 

147 

18,603 

10,723 

Dacca 

1 

83 | 

14, 220 

17.104 

Cuttack | 

1 

28 

3,897 

8,807 

Total 

4 

508 

65,724 

78,832 

School ol Art 

1 

76 

17.016 

19,691 

Government Survey Vernacular Schools. 





Dacca 

1 

67 

2,487 

3,271 

Patna 

1 

39 

2.039 

2,348 

Cuttack 

l 

32 

2,290 

2,458 

Total 

3 

138 

6,845 

8,077 

Artizan Schools. 





Dacca 

1 

12 

2,619 

4.311 

lUiichi 

1 

6 

659 

1,039 

Dohroo 

1 

39 

640 

540 

Total 

3 

57 

3,818 

5,010 


• Opened in January 1880. 


201. Comparing these figures with those for the preceding year, it appears 
that the number of law students has increased from 227 to 321 : that the number 
of students in the Medical College has decreased from 208 to 153 ; and in the 
Civil Engineering College from 89 to 73. All these departments of instruction 
are connected with the University ; the preliminary qualifications required for 
each course being the B.A. degree for law, the F.A. certificate for medicine, 
and the Entrance certificate for engineering. The total number of those 
reading for a professional career has increased from 52 4 to 547. 

Turning to schools of a lower class, the pupils in vernacular medical schools 
have declined from 609 to 508, and those in vernacular survey schools from 165 
to 138. The attendance at artizan schools has fallen from 146 to 57, the Dehree 
school for European apprentices having been closed just before the end of the year. 
There is no change in the number of pupils at the School of Art. It will be 
observed that these figures do not include the returns of the new Engineering 
College at Howrah, which was opened shortly after thebeginning of the present 
year with about 150 pupils, including those from Dehree and the Civil 
Engineering students of the Presidency College. On the whole, the new 
vernacular schools for special instruction, though showing variations from year 
to year, must be claimed amongst the most useful and successful institutions 
in the province. The students are well taught, and there is an increasing 
demand for their services after they leave the school — a sure test of the value 
of the training. It is much to be regretted that Hindoos of Behar still hold 
aloof from the medical and survey schools which have been established for 
their benofit. 
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262. Law. — There are six Government colleges this year to which a law 
class reading for the B.L. degree is attached, a new class having been opened 
in January at Rajshahye. Usually, also, each college has a class reading 
for the first grade pleadership examination of the High Court. There is a 
small class of this kind attached to the Chittagong College ; it is taught 
by the head-master, who receives only the fees paid by the students. It is not 
included in the returns. The University requires that, of the full course of 
three years, two must be passed after the student has taken the degree of B.A. ; 
hence students commonly join the law classes in their fourth year. The 
fluctuations to be observed from year to year in the number of law students 
give therefore no clear indication of the increasing or waning popularity of that 
profession, but depend very closely upon the number of fourth-year students at 
the time, that is, of those who passod the F.A. examination a year bofore. 
In December 1877 only 184 candidates passed the F.A. examination, and 
the law classes of 1879 declined from 316 in the preceding year to 227: 
in December 1878, 208 candidates passed the examination, and the law classes 
of 1880 have risen again to 321. 

263. The total expenditure in all law classes has increased from Rs. 24,146 
to Rs. 25,219. The cost to Government has apparently decreased from Rs. 992 
to Rs. 777 ; but against this we have to set the fact that last year the expend- 
iture of the Presidency law classes exceeded the fee-receipts by Rs. 246, as snown 
above, instead of falling short of the recoipts as in tho previous year ; whilo 
the balance to the credit of Government from the Patna fee-receipts declined 
from Rs. 317 to Rs. 217. As compared with the previous year, therefore, the 
net cost to Government this year was Rs. 560, against the profit of Rs. 1,134 
explained in the last report. The increased expenditure in tho Presidency 
College is explained below. All the law classes outside the Presidency have 
now been made self-supporting. 

264. The following table shows the result of tho examination for the degree 
of Bachelor of Law, the same number passing as in the provious yoar : — 
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This year Dacca showed a much better result, passing four out of five 
candidates, while Hooghly did even worse than in the previous year. 

265. Presidency College . — The number of students on the rolls of the law 
department on the 31st March for the last four years is given below : — 
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266. Four of the students are Mahomedans and one is a Christian ; there 
was only one Mahometan in the previous year. Taking the average monthly 
attendance, there was a decrease of 26 in the number of students as compared 
with the monthly attendance last year, instead of the increase of 48 as snown 
in the table ; the numbers in the classes having increased in the last months of 
the official year only. The diminished attendance reduced the fee-receipts, 
which fell from Rs. 18,721 to Rs. 18,277, while the expenditure rose from 
Rs. 17,011 to Rs. 18,523. The increase is due to increased expenditure upon 
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imciu library books and contingencies in the accounts of the whole college, one-third 
imtbuciio*. 0 f which is debited to the law department. 

267. Hooghly College. — There were 29 students on the rolls, against 19 the 
previous year, thirteen in the first-year, ten in the second, and six in the third. 
The fee-receipts amounted to Rs. 1,649. After May 1879 the lecturer ceased to 
draw the fixed allowance of Rs. 200 a month, being paid from the fees up to 
a limit of Rs. 2,400 a year. The cost to Government for the year was thus 
only Rs. 127. 

268. Dacca College. — There wero 22 students against an average of 17 in 
the four preceding years. As in the case of Hooghly, the lecturer ceasod in the 
course of the year to draw a fixed salary from Government. The total receipts 
were Rs. 1,567, against Rs. 1,620 in tne previous year, and the expenditure 
Rs. 1,971, against Rs. 2,335. 

269. Patna College. — There were 39 students in the law classes, against 21 
in the previous year ; 13 in the first-year B.L. class, five in the second-year, 
and five in the third -year, while 16 were in the pleadership classes. Of these 
22 were Beharis, including eight Mahomedans ana one Christian ; and 17 were 
Bengalis. The fee-receipts were Rs. 2,617, against Rs. 2,717 in the previous^ 
year, and there was therefore a return to Government of Rs. 217 ; the lecturer,* 
as in other mofussil colleges, being paid by fees up to a limit of Rs. 2,400 a 
year. 

270. Kiehnaghur College. — The number of students was nine, confined to 
the first and third-yoar classes ; the socond-year class had not been formed. 
The monthly average was only six. The fee-receipts of the lecturer were only 
Rs. 404. 

271. Rajshahyc College. — These classes opened in January 1880, and +he 
expenditure up to tho 31st March was Rs. 140 from fee-receipts. There were 
ten students on that dato in two classes. 

272. Medicine. — Tho figures show a decrease in tho college and in 
each of the schools. It was, howover, pointed out last year that the numbers 
in tho collego in 1878-79 wero swelled by tho exceptionally large number 
of hospital apprentices sent by tho Military Department, ana by the large 
number of unsuccessful candidates at the preceding examination. Neither 
of thoso causes "operated during tho past year. The figures relating to the 
schools aro explained below in detail. In 1877, when these schools wore a 
novelty, thoy wore attended by 862 pupils, but the number has steadily 
declined each yoar to tho present figure of 508 ; the causes being, partly that 
the novelty has worn off, and that those only join the schools who mean to com- 
plete their course, and partly owing to the reduction in the number of the 
Scaldah school to a fixed maximum of 200. As a consequence of this general 
reduction, tho number of pupils passing out of vornacular medical schools with 
diplomas has decreased from 149 in the past to 125 in the present year. On 
tho other hand, tho number of graduates passing out of the Medical College has 
increased from 26 to 72. 

273. Much difficulty has been experienced for the last ten years in procur- 
ing hospital assistants for service in British Burmah. Accordingly early last 
year tho Chief Commissioner proposed that a certain number of Burmese youths 
should bo trained in the Calcutta Medical College as Assistant Surgeons. By this 
means it was expected that selectod Burmese students would in course of time 
become competent to teach in medical schools in Burma itself, and that 
thus the number of hospital assistants needed for the province might here- 
after be locally trained. As it was useless for Burmese boys to go to the 
Campbell school, whore the instruction is given in Bengali, the Government 
of Bengal was asked if these lads could be permitted to join the English 
classes in the Calcutta Medical College. At the same time it was suggested that, 
in order to bring the proposal into effect at once such students should be admitted 
to the medical classes of the college without passing the F.A. examination. 
Similar applications were made to Madras. The Calcutta University, on a 
reference being made to it by the Bengal Government, consented to admit the 
selected Burmese students to the examinations, and to have their papers 
judged by the ordinary examiners. It was however pointed out to the 
Government of India that no degrees could be awarded to those who had not 
passed the F.A. examination, and that a certain degree of proficiency 
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in English would be necessary to enable them to profit by the teaching 
in the College. Ultimately the proposal of the Government of India was 
accepted, and in August last year arrangements were made for the admission to 
the Medical College classes of selected Burmese students, on payment of the 
usual entrance and tuition fees of Rs. 15 and Rs. 5, but without the 
preliminary test of the F.A. examination. 

274. At the beginning of the present year the Commissioner of Chitta- 
gong brought to the notice of Government the case of a Cliakma boy of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, who having passed the middle vernacular scholar- 
ship examination was desirous of studying medicine. As a special case the 
Lieutenant-Governor sanctioned a scholarship of Rs. 12 for the boy, and ho 
was admitted as a free student to the Campbell Medical school. The boy was 
taught in the Rangamatia school, and his example will no doubt be followed 
by other hill boys after the encouragement given to Puma Sukh. 

275. In the early part of the year the Committee on Medical Expenditure 
in Bengal submitted to Government their views on the general course of educa- 
tion to be followed in the Campbell and other vernacular medical schools. 
As the Committee remarked, the passed student of a vernacular school is 
intended primarily for a hospital assistant, able to carry out intelligently the 
orders of the medical officer under whom ho is placed, and not to undertake 
independent practice until he has served for at least two years to the satisfac- 
tion of his superior officer. Even then ho is only put in charge of comparatively 
unimportant dispensaries in localities too poor to support an Assistant Surgeon. 
A secondary object of these schools is to train up village practitioners, who will 
be content to settle in poor localities, to take the place now occupied by 
baids, hakims , and kobtrajes, and thus to extend to the poorer classes of the com- 
munity, so far as may be possible, the benefits of European medical science. 
The recommendations of the Committee for rendering the schools more efficient 
were five : — (a) to limit the numbers taught in the school ; (b) to raise and 
define the standard of admission ; (c) to simplify and roduce the present course 
of lectures; (tf) to make the periodical examinations more frequent and 
methodical; (e) to make the training generally more practical. 

276. The Lieutenant-Governor fully approved of these recommendations, 
and, as proposed by 'the Committee, the following regulations wore laid down 
for the schools at Sealdah, Dacca, Patna, and Cuttack : — • 

(1) The number of students in each school shall be limited to 200. 

(2) Candidates for admission must have passed the Entrance examin- 

ation, or at least in two or three subjects of that examination, 
or else the middle English or middle vernacular scholarship 
examination ; preference being given always to one who has 
passed by a higher standard, or in a higher grade of the same 
standard, over one who has passed by a lower standard or in a 
lower grade. 

(3) The teaching shall be tutorial and not professorial, and the 

progress of the classes shall be tested by constant examinations. 

(4) The larger classes, say those with more than 75 pupils, shall be 

taught in two divisions. 

(5) The resident Assistant Surgeon of the hospital shall assist in the 

teaching. 

(6) Lectures on descriptive anatomy and elementary physiology shall 

be instituted for first and second-year students, and the third- 
year course shall be confined to demonstrations of surgical 
anatomy. 

(7) Systematic teaching in chemistry shall be discontinued, and the 

teacher of materia medica shall give instruction in elementary 
chemistry sufficient to enable students to understand the tests in 
the pharmacopoeia. 

(8) The present teacher of chemistry shall instead give instruction in 

medical jurisprudence. 

Other’ modifications o£ the old course were sanctioned, all of them with 
the object of simplifying the studies and making them more practical. With 
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the same object it was ruled that no student should be admitted to the final 
examination unless he could produce a certificate of having done practical work 
for six months in the dispensary, for nine months as dresser and clinical 
clerk in the surgical wards, for six months as clinical clerk in the medical wards, 
and for three months in the female wards ; besides certificates of diligence, of 
attendance, and of having practised dissections of all j)arts of the human body. 

277. As regards the important subject of examinations, the Committee’s 
scheme was adopted by Government. There is to be a school examination at the 
end of each year testing the progress of the pupils, all who do not obtain one-third 
marks being struck off the rolls. The two diploma examinations are to take 
place at the end of the second and third years of study respectively. The first 
examination is to include descriptive anatomy, the elements of chemistry and 
physiology, materia modica, and pharmacy ; the second examination is to 
include surgery and surgical anatomy, medicine, midwifery, and medical 
jurisprudonco, taking in also the practical parts of the subjects embraced in the 
first examination. 

278. Other regulations obliging the teachers to give their whole time to 
tho school, restricting thorti from private practico, and enforcing a period of 
probation, were also approved by Government. The new regulations were 
ordered to be adopted in a Resolution dated 14th June 1879, and were 
therefore in forco during tho past medical session. Their success is most 
emphatically remarked upon in the reports of the Superintendents. 

279. Medical College . — Of the 208 students on the rolls at the beginning of 
tho session, 41 were scholars and free students, 109 were paying students, and 
58 were hospital apprentices. Kach of these threo classes of students have a 
courso of medical training of fivo years, though tho hospital apprentices only- 
read for threo years in tho college, their first two years boing spent with 
a regimont. Tho admission test for tho full five-years’ college course is the 
F.A. examination. During tho session 14 were admitted as free students, 
four of them bringing scholarships with them ; 53 as paying students, of whom 
19 wero re-admitted students of former years and 11 were “casual” students; 
and two as hospital apprentices. During tho session there were withdrawn six 
scholars and 22 paying students who passed their final M.B. and L.M.S. 
examinations, and 12 hospital apprentices who passed and left to join their 
regiments ; while three senior scholars, nine junior scholars, three free 
students, and 67 paying students ceased to attend ; one scholar died ; and a 
hospital apprentice was rusticated, that is, sent back to his regiment, for a 
year. Five scholars and free studonts were also transferred to the paying 
class. At the closo of the session therefore the strongth of the college, 
including tho “ casual ” students, was 153, against 208 and 145 of the last 
two years ; 28 being scholars and freo students, 78 paying students, and 47 
hospital apprentices. 

The most unsatisfactory featuro in the figures of the year is the large 
number of paying students who withdrew their names during the session ; 
many of them, however, only through temporary inability to pay the fees, and 
of these a largo number will return. The numbers who left last year are 
considerably larger even than those of the preceding year, and include some 
15 of the college scholars. 

280. Of 47 candidates at tho first M.B. and L.M.S. examinations 18 
passed, two in tho first division. Of 128 candidates at the final examinations 
72 passed, throe in the first division. The results of this year confirm the 
explanation offered last year to account for the small percentage of successful 
candidates at tho examinations held in February 1879. The strict enforcement 
for tho first time at those examinations of the University rule requiring each 
candidate to pass in every subject, and not merely on the aggregate, resulted in 
the rejection of all but 26 out of 100 candidates. To the examinations of last 
February the candidates carao up prepared for the stricter test, and accordingly 
more than half passed. There was not a single Mahomedan at the examin- 
ation, and only two read in the college during tho year. 

One candidate from the Medical College presented himself for the degree 
of M.D., which he gained. Three candidates appeiured for honours ; one 
obtained honours in surgery, and one in midwifery. 

281. Campbell Medical School, Sealdah. — At the close of the year the number 
of students on the rolls was 250, against 290 in 1879, but before the close 
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of the session it declined to 199. The session opened with 247 students; 
and during the year 111 new admissions were made, including a student 
transferred from Dacca, 18 were re-admitted, and four were transferred from 
the “ casual ” class. On the other hand, in addition to 55 who passed the 
examinations and left the college, 109 were struok off the rolls for failing to 
pay their fees, five left of their own accord, and 11 were dismissed for 
misconduct or irregularity, while three died. Thus only 199 remained 
at the end of the session, against 247 in the previous year. This decrease 
is not to be regretted. In former years the classes were found to be far too 
large for efficient instruction ; and one of the principal recommendations made 
in the report of the Medical Committee quoted above was that the total number 
of students should not in future exceed 200. The results of the last examin- 
ation seem to show the beneficial effects'of the reduction in the size of the classes. 
Thus, of 103 students who appeared in 1878-79 only 57 passed; while of 81 
who went up this year 55 passed. All the examiners report a marked improve- 
ment in the practical knowledge possessed by the candidates as compared 
with those of previous years. Another cause of the improved percentage of 
successful students was the strict enforcement of the rulo excluding from the 
examination those students who had been irregular in their attendance in the 
wards or at dissections. 

282. The admissions during the year were 50 less than in tho procoding 
year. This decrease is duo to the new rule requiring candidates for admission 
to the school to have passed tho Entrance examination, or at least cortain portions 
of it, or else the middle English or middle vernacular scholarship examination. 
This rule had to be modified in a few cases, owing to the late date at which 
it was published ; the session had in fact already opened before the now rules 
were generally known. It was enforced, however, in all cases wliero no special 
hardship would be inflicted, and it had the effect of largely reducing the 
number of admissions. 

283. Of the 64 second-year students who presented themselves for the first 
diploma examination 39 passed, 18 failing in materia medica, and seven in 
anatomy. Of 81 students at the second or final diploma examination 55 passed. 
Of those who failed, seven had read for more than three yoars and two for more 
than five years. In future no student will bo allowed to go up to the examin- 
ation who has exceeded five years in this school. The class of “ casual ” 
students has been abolished since the end of tho official year. 

284. Of the 250 students on the rolls in March last sovon were Maho- 
medans and the rest Hindus, 85 being Brahmans, 86 Kayasths and Baidyas, 
and 72 of other castes; 140 belonged to the middle classes of society and 
110 to the lower. 

285. Dacca Medical School . — At the close of the session there woro 35 
students in the third-year class, 21 in the second, and 27 in the fisrt-year, 
making a total of 83. Of these, 1 1 were vernacular scholars, seven held 
medical scholarships, and five were free students. The number of new admis- 
sions during the session was 44. 

286. The second-year students were examined for the first time in accord- 
ance with the Resolution of June 1879. For this, the first or junior diploma 
examination, there were 21 candidates, of whom three were kept back under 
the rule requiring attendance at lectures and dissections. Of the remaining 
18, 14 were successful. At the final diploma examination there were 35 
candidates — eight in their fifth year, 11 in their fourth, and 16 in their third 
year of study, — of whom six were kept back for insufficient attendance at 
hospital work or dissections. Of the remainder 22 passed, against 23 the year 
before. 

287. Dr. French draws attention to the difference in the rates of fees 
charged at Dacca and Sealdah on the one hand, and at Bankipore. He objects 
that the lower rate charged at Bankipore attracts Bengalis to the Behar School, 
and proposes that the rates be the same everywhere, a proposal in which the 
Surgeon-General concurs. 

288. Temple Medical School ’, Bankipore . — On the 31st of March there were 
67 students in the military classes and 80 in the civil classes, in all 147, against 
174 on the same date last year. The decrease is in the military classes, which 
amounted to 111 in 1879. The civil classes, on the other hand, contained only 
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63 students in that year. Of 22 candidates who appeared at the first diploma 
examination 19 passed. Of 45 military and ten civil students who appeared at 
the final diploma examination, 30 of the former and all the latter were success* 
ful. Thero were 92 Mahomedans in the school, 63 were Hindus, and two 
Christians. 

289. The rates of fees are Re. 1 , Rs. 2, and Rs. 3, for first, second and third* 
year students respectively. They have been fixed on a low scale in consider* 
ation of tho backwardness of the province, and of the reluctance which 
Beharis show towards adopting medicine as a calling, though the present 
returns of civil students show an improvement in that respect. In the other 
schools tho rate is Rs. 3. 

290. Cuttack Medical School. — There were 28 students on the rolls on the 31st 
March last — nino in the first-year, seven in the second, 12 in the third-year— 
fivo being Christians, and 23 Hindus. At the first diploma examination there 
were seven candidates. All passed in anatomy, materia medioa, pharmacy, 
including elements of chemistry and physiology. At the second or final 
diploma examination eight passed out of 12 candidates. 

29 1 . All the 13 students who passed out from tho school last year have found 
employment. One went to Sumbulporo, where he has charge of the Sarangah 
dispensary ; one is employed by tho Maharajah of Moharbhunj ; another is 
employed in Dhenkanal, another in Khoordah, and the rest elsewhere in 
the provinco. Two have gone as civil hospital assistants to Ungool and 
Bisipara. Favourable roports have been received regarding many of them. 

292. Engineering. — During the year the civil engineering classes were 
attachod to tho Presidency College. Aftor its closo they were transferred to the 
new Government Engineering College at Seebpore near Howrah. Four classes, 
numbering in all about 150 studonts, have been opened in that college, for civil 
engineers, mechanical engineers, civil overseers, and mechanical apprentices. 
This last class is for tho prosont mainly composed of tlie'boys from the Dehree 
school, whencothey have boon recently transferred. The decline in the number 
of studonts in tho Civil Engineering department of the Presidency College 
continued last year, when they fell to 73, against 89 in the previous year. 
Tho total failure of tho candidates at the University examinations is noticed 
below. Tho attendance at each of the vernacular survey schools slightly 
decreased, and the school at Hooghly was closed ; the total number in all 
schools fell from 165 to 138 pupils. The number passing the examination 
for tho certificate at tho end of their two years’ course fell from 40 to 32. 
Tho successful candidates from two out of the three schools have no difficulty 
in obtaining employment, being taken up at once by the district road establish- 
ments. This increasing demand, coupled with the fact that to each school are 
attachod oight scholarships tenable in the second-year class, should make these 
schools much more largely attended than they are. 

293. Civil Engineering Department , Presidency College.-— The numbers have 
rapidly declined from 152 in 1876 to 123, 87, 89, and 73 in successive years ; and 
the cost to Government of each student has risen from Rs. 324 in 1878 and 
465 in 1879 to Rs. 550. Tho fee-receipts fell from Rs. 6,074 to Rs. 5,597, and 
the expenditure rose from Rs. 40,956 to Rs. 42,462. The increase in 
expenditure was due to extraordinary charges for tents for field-work, and 
in some measure also to the ordinary increments in the salaries of the 
professors. 

294 . Of 40 candidates in the first-year class for promotion to the second-year 
class, only 15 passed the examination. Of the second-year class 20 were pro- 
moted to the third-year class. The department sent up 26 candidates to the 
University examination, five for the degree of B.C.E. and 21 for the Licence 
in Engineering, but none of them passed. The Professors of the College 
maintain that there was nothing in the character or attainments of the students, 
as compared with those of previous years, to explain this disastrous result. 
An analysis of the examination will, however, throw some light upon the causes 
of failure. All tho 26 candidates failed in .** construction,” and all but two 
in geodesy. In drawing none failed; in mathematics two; in mechanical 
philosophy six, and in physical science five ; that is to say, the candidates 
all failed in the more strictly professional part of their examination,— that 
which had to do with “ carpentry and mechanism,” “ strength of materials,” 
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“ roads and railways,” and “ practice of building.” The examiners were officers 
of the Public Works Department, who naturally demanded thoroughness in the 
practical branches of the course. The defect of the course followed by 
engineer students has hitherto been the want of practical acquaintance with 
carpenter’s work and Work on roads or buildings, — with all out-door work in 
fact except purveying, in which they have a complete training. It was in 
these subjects that they failed. The new course of the Engineering College, 
which combines practice with theory from the beginning, wifi go far to remeay 
this defect. 

295. The practice of issuing certificates of qualification for the subordinate 

:es upon the result of the University examination has been discontinued. 

The half-yearly examinations for employment and promotion in the Publio 
Works Department were held in February and August, and all who failed 
to obtain certificates at the annual college examinations were admitted as 
candidates to these. Last year, on the result of the departmental and college 
examinations, four certificates were issued for the grade of assistant engineer, 
one for that of sub-engineer, 11 of overseer, and seven of sub-overseer. 

296. Immediately after the close of the year the engineering classes were 
transferred from the Presidency College to the Government Engineering 
College, Howrah, established in the building formerly known as Bishop’s 
College. The European classes have also been transferred there from the 
Dehree workshops. The Professors and teachers of the Civil Engineering 
department of the Presidency College and of the Dehree school have been 
transferred with the students. 

297. The characteristic feature of the now college is the combination of 
study and practical work throughout the course from the beginning. Every 
student is to spend three hours a day in the Government workshops recently 
established on the rivor bank adjoining the college, where he will work with his 
own hands at the bench, the lathe, the forge, or the foundry. The theoretical 
work will also be carried to a high standard, both for engineers and for 
overseers. An application is to be made to the University to make some 
changes in their regulations, in order to meet the case of engineer students. 

298. The following summary of the regulations of the college will explain 
its constitution and scope : — 

The college will be under the general supervision of a Board of Visitors 
appointed by the Government. 

The students admitted to the college are of the following classes : — 
Engineer class (in tw* sections — A, Civil, B, Mechanical). 

Overseer class (C). 

Mechanical apprentice class (D). 

For admission to the engineer class, a student must have passed the 
Entrance examination of the University. For admission to the overseer or 
to the mechanical apprentice class, he must pass an examination in subjects to 
be fixed from time to time by the Director of Public Instruction. These 
subjects now include English, arithmetic, elementary algebra, and two books 
of Euclid. Except by special sanction of the Director, on the recommendation 
of the Principal of the College, or the Superintendent of the Workshops, 
no student will be admitted to the college unless he has passed the examin- 
ation prescribed for his class. 

The session for all classes will commence about the middle of June in 
eaoh year. There will be two vacations of about a month each; one 
beginning about the 1st October, the other about the 15th May. The course 
of study in the engineer class (A and B) will extend over five years, during 
the first four of which the instruction will be both theoretical and practical 
The last year will be spent entirely in practical work, either in the workshops 
or in the field. The monthly fee will be Rs. 8, payable for the first four years. 
An ndmiaainn fee of Rs. 10 will also be charged. The course of study m the 
overseer class (C), and in the mechanical apprentice class (D), will extend 
over five years, during the first three-and-a-half of which the instruction will 
be both theoretical and practical. The last year-and-a-half will be spent 
entirely in practical work. The monthly fee in the overseer class wifi be 
Rs. 3, payable for three-and-a-half years; and an admission fee of Rs. 5 will 
be charged. 
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Pupils in the mechanical apprentice class will be bound by indenture 
to the Superintendent of the Workshops to undergo _ a five years’ course of 
♦raining, qualifying them to become skilled mechanics. Apprentices will be 
received up to the number of 30 Europeans or Eurasians, and 40 natives. 
They will be fed and lodged on the premises, and the charge for board and 
tuition, in lieu of an apprenticeship-fee, will be Rs. 5 a month for the former 
class, and Rs. 3 for the latter. Apprentices will, however, be received in excess 
of the number above stated, on payment of the full cost of their board, 
without any charge for tuition or rent of quarters. All apprentices will be 
on probation for six months from the date of admission. 

One scholarship of the value of Rs. 20 a month, three of Rs. 15 a 
month, and six of Rs. 10, tenable for two years, will be given annually to 
students entering the engineer classes of the college ; and scholarships of the 
same number and value will again be competed for at the end of two years ; 
but tho number of scholarships awarded will in no case exceed one-half of the 
number of candidates. These scholarships will be awarded by the Director of 
Public Instruction according to the place taken by the candidates in the 
Univorsity examinations. 

For the overseer class ten scholarships of Rs. 7 per mensem, tenable for 
three and a half years, subject to the condition of diligence and good conduct, 
will bo awarded annually ; but the number of scholarships will not exceed one- 
half of tho number of candidates. These scholarships will be awarded by the 
Director of Public Instruction on tho results of the qualifying examination. 

To apprentices in the mechanical class tho system of scholarships will 
not bo applicable. An equivalent for this will be provided by allowing those 
who make the best progress a share in the value of the work done by them, after 
tho expiration of their first year of apprenticeship. No apprentice will be 
credited with earnings for any month in which his name has been placed on 
tho defaulter’s book. 

The examination of students of the engineer class will bo held at tho 
expiration of their fourth year of study. Four stipends of Rs. 50 each, and 
ten of Rs. 30 each, tenablo for one year, will be awarded to those students who 
pass tho best examination. Similarly, at tho end of their three and a half years’ 
theoretical courso, four stipends of Rs. 20 each, and ten of Rs. 12 each, tenable 
for ono year and a half, will bo awarded to tlioso students of the overseer class 
who pass the best examination. All these stipends are tenable during the final 
term of practical work, and will be liable to forfeiture in case of misconduct. 

Students of tho engineer and overseer Classes are allowed to live as 
boarders in tho college building, under the general control of the Superin- 
tendent, and subject to a code of regulations enforcing strict discipline. 
Other regulations provide for tho maintenance of discipline both in and out 
of tho class-rooms of all classes of students, the responsible authority being in 
some cases tho Principal of the College and in others tho Superintendent ; these 
officers having independent authority. Misconduct involving expulsion is referred 
for final orders in the case of engineer and overseer students to the Director of 
Public Instruction, and in that of mechanical apprentices to the Superintending 
Engineer. Still in the interests of discipline tne resident students are required 
to wear a uniform ; and a Volunteer Rifle Corps has been formed, to which all 
resident students, European or native, are allowed to belong. 

299. Uooghly Survey School . — This school was closed for want of pupils on the 
16th of April, as ordered in Government letter of 3rd April 1879. The appa- 
ratus belonging to the class was divided among the other survey schools. The 
expenditure for the month and a half was Rs. 183. Scholarship-holders were 
allowed to carry their scholarships to any one of the other three survey schools. 

300. Dacca Survey School . — On the 31st of March there were 31 in the first- 
year class and 36 in the second-year class, against 61 and 15 in the preceding 
year. During the early part of the year the numbers rose to 79, but before the 
time arrived for field-work they had fallen to 54. 

At the annual examination the 35 students of the first year were promoted to 
the second-year class. Of the 19 in the second-year class who went up to their 
final examination, 1 1 passed ; four in the first division, three in the second, 
and four in the third. Those who pass out continue to find employment 
readily. 
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The fee-receipts rose from Es. 427 to Rs. 784, and the expenditure from 
Rs. 2,927 to Rs. 3,271, owing to the appointment of an additional teacher on 
Rs. 50. The cost to Government was Rs, 33 for each pupil, against Rs. 62 in 
the previous year. Of the students, 64 were Hindus ana tnree Mahomedans. 

301. Patna Survey School. — The number on the rolls on 31st March was 
39, of whom 14 were in the second-year class and 25 in the first. In 
the previous year there were 47 students. This decline in the number is 
attributed to the fact that there is not as yet the same demand in Behar for 
the certificated pupils of the Patna School as there is for those of the Dacca 
School in Eastern Bengal. Of the 14 who passed in the previous year only 
two are said to have found employment. 

At the annual examination of the first-year students 15 passed out of 17 ; 
against 14 out of 28, and 1 1 out of 30, in the two preceding years. At the 
final examination, of 14 candidates 12 passed ; two in tho first division, three 
in the second, and seven in the third. The cost of each student to Government 
was Rs. 62, the total expenditure being Rs. 2,348, against Rs. 2,522, and the 
fee-receipts Rs. 290, against Rs. 391. Of the 31 students examined, 23 were 
Mahomedans, five Bengalis, and only three Hindus of Behar, 

302. Cuttack Survey School. — There wore 32 pupils, one being a 
Mahomedan. Foe-receipts amounted to Rs. 158, against Rs. 174 in tho previous 
year, and the cost to Government rose from Rs. 76 per pupil to Rs. 93. Of tho 
first-year pupils 12 out of 15 passed for promotion. At tho final examination, 
out of 12 candidates nine passed. 

The demand for pupils who have had oven one year’s teaching is so 
great that several left from tho second-year class instead of finishing their 
course. Those who have passed out from the school are all employed on salaries 
ranging from Rs. 12 and Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 and Rs. 40. This domand is 
attracting pupils to the school, and will probably swell the first-year class 
. during the present year. 

303. Industrial Schools. — There were during tho year four industrial 
schools ; namely, two attached to tho workshops at Dehree, and tho Dacca and 
Ranchi Schools. Just before tho end of tho year tho European school at Dehree 
was closed on its amalgamation with tho Engineering College at Howrah. No 
returns of this school have been received from the Public Works Department, 
but the number of European apprentices was nearly 60. 

304. The Dehree ( Vernacular) School. — There were 39 pupils on tho 31st of 
March. The school was established for the sons of workmen employed in the 
shops and other works at Dehree, and is almost exclusively attended by them. 
But the transfer of the great part of the machinery to the new workshops at 
Howrah, and the large reduction in the establishment consequent thereon, 
have now seriously diminished the numbers ; and the quostion of closing tho 
school has been raised. 

305. The Dacca School.— There were only 12 boys on the rolls, against 20 
in the previous year. As it was known that the school was to be closed at the 
end of the year, very few sought admission. Of the 12 boys, fivo were in the 
smithy and seven m the carpentry class. Throe boys loft from tho smithy 
class during the year and were employed in private* jute mills. The cost was 
Rs. 4,311, including, tools and raw material. Sale of work brought in 
Rs. 2,464, making the net cost to Government Rs. 1,847 only. The school 
is now closed. 

306. Ranchi School. — There were only six pupils on 31st March, against 
18 in the previous year. The Superintendent, Mr. Herzog, of the Lutheran 
Mission, was compelled by bad health to take leave to Europe, and the school 
fell off in consequence. The Secretary to the District Committee is at present 
in nominal charge of the school ; but it is feared that Mr. Herzog’s loss is 
irreparable. Tne cost to Government was Rs. 686. 

307. , There remains to be noticed the case of the Bankipore Industrial 
School, which does not appear on the returns. The school was established from 
» fund raised to. commemorate the visit of the Prince of Wales to Behar, 
and was opened in: March 1879 under a European Superintendent. Shortly 
after the opening of the school, the number of pupils rose to over 150 ; 
but most of them withdrew on finding that stipends were not given them.. 
The number fell to 20 by the end of 1879, 11 Hindus and nine Mahomedans, 
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two being Bengalis and all receiving stipends. The instructive staff consisted of a 
Superintendent, one native teacher, two carpenters, and two blacksmiths. The 
hours of work were from 6 to 9 in the shops, and from 3 to 6 in the school. 

The funded capital of the school amounted to Rs. 76,000, and yielded 
an income of Rs. 252 a month, the expenditure amounting to Rs. 330. The 
excess expenditure and the stipends were paid out of a balance in the hands of 
the Committee, which would soon be exhausted. . 

308. It seems to be agreed by all authorities that the indispensable basis 
of an industrial school is a workshop, independently existing, and doing, real 
work in reference to an existing demand and on sound commercial principles. 
To such a shop a school can with advantage be attached, provided always 
that a high standard of handiwork is maintained, by apprenticeship under 
a master or by any other means. This necessary Condition did not exist at 
Bankiporo ; the only work done being done by the pupils themselves in learning 
the use of tools. 

309. Under these circumstanoes, the Government of Bengal, while 
recognizing the liberality which the subscribers to the fund had shown in 
organizing this effort to give a practical turn to education in Behar, suggested 
to the Committee that their object might be more effectually attained by 
diverting their funds to the maintenance of a solected number of Behar boys 
at the new Engineering College at Howrah, rather than by keeping up an 
industrial school at Bankipore, which was not calculated to produce either 
educated youths or skilled workmen. To this suggestion, however, the 
Committee declinod to accede, intimating through the Commissioner of Patna 
their intention, should the school fail, of laying out their funds “ in the 
erection of a public house, to be called the Albert Hall, or some such local 
object, which would bo a memorial of the Prince’s visit to Behar.” 

310. Tho proposed connection of Government with the school was there- 
fore for tho moment at an end. But the question has recently taken a new start 
in cousequenco of a munificent offer made by Syud Lutf Ali Khan of Patna 
to make over to tho school a donation of a lakh of rupees. With this addition, 
tho capital of tho fund will be amply sufficient for the establishment of a work- 
shop with machine and other toofs on an adequate scale ; and also for the 
maintenance of a competent staff of instructors. The institution will be 
under the management of a strong committee ; and there is reason to hope 
that a school so constituted will turn out efficient and skilful workmen, and 
even that the attached workshops will in time pay their own way. 

311. School of Art. — The year closed with 76 students on the rolls, being 
the same number as that of tne previous year. The numbers, however, 
fluctuated during the course of the year; falling in June 1879 as low as 63. 
They have, however, again risen, and there are now 80 students. 

Of the 76 students in the school on the 31st March 1879, 70 were Hindus; 
the remaining 6 being thus divided ; 3 Mahomedans, 2 Christians, and 1 Parsee. 
Of the last-named student the Principal writes: — “Though only admitted 
in February 1879, he has already made wonderful progress. 1 hope to see 
more of his raco in our school. Another Parsee, whom we had two years 
ago to train as a lithographic draughtsman for the Botanical Gardens at 
Saharanpore, impressed mer in the same way by his remarkable aptitude for 
draughtsmanship. I hope that what I here say about these Parsee students 
will not lead you to think that I rate my Bengali students as lower in quiok- 
ness for art- work. On the contrary, I could hardly desire better material to 
work with. After an experience of 16 years, 1 find that excellent draughtsmen 
can be made of Bengalis ; and I think it is greatly to be regretted that 
they are not more largely employed in Government offices, in posts now 
filled by the ordinary bazar ‘ Naksha-walas,’ introduced thereto by relatives, 
from generation to generation.” The Principal challenges comparison 
between the productions of the last-named class of artificers and the works 
of his own stuaents ; and is confident that if such a comparison were made, by 
means of a competitive exhibition or otherwise, the result would be much 
to the advantage both of his own students and of the public service. 
Mr. Locke has enforced his point by sending me a portfolio of 50 drawings by 
his students, ranging from the first black-board lessons up to drawings from 
the life. They include drawings from the cast, architectural and mechanical 
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drawings, studies of dowers and fruit, and portraits from life in colour, sepia, 
chalk and pencil. They prove that the school maintains the standard which, as 
noticed in previous reports, has drawn forth high encomiums from persons 
whose opinions on such a subject carry great weight. 

312. Of the 76 students on the rolls, 16 had entered for higher draughts* 
manship and painting ; 30 for lithography and general draughtsmanship ; 21 for 
architectural and engineering drawing; 7 for wood-engraving and 2 for 
modelling. Over and above these 76 students, 37 others had been in the school 
for longer or shorter periods ; so that the total number who had received 
instruction during the vear was 113. 

313. Mr. Sedgfield, the teacher of lithography, resigned his appointment 
in the course of the year. His place was filled, as an experimental measure, by 
Baboo Annada Prasad Bagchi, a pupil of the school, of whose ability as a litho- 
grapher and draughtsman Mr. Locke has expressed a very high opinion. It is 
also to be noticed that a few pupils of the School of Art have opened during the 
past year an independent studio for the execution of lithographio and other 
drawings of all kinds. I have seen a series of lithographs — the work of these 
students — representing familiar scenes in the lives of the heroes and gods of 
Hindoo mythology. For the first time in their history these personages aro 
pourtrayed in accurate drawing ; and the contrast between the traditional wdric of 
native painters, and the faithful and artistio pictures of the life around us which 
this reformed school of students is putting forth, is as novel as it is striking. 

314. The Art Gallery attached to the School of Art, though chiefly in- 
tended, especially while it is on so small a scale, for tho benefit of tho students 
of the school, is opened on three days a week to the public. During tho 166 
days on which it was so open last year, the number of visitors was 2,203. Of 
these 1,801 were natives and 402 Europeans or East Indians. Tho Gallory now 
contains 65 works of art, of which 26 aro oil paintings, 25 are water-colours, and 
14 are engravings, or other * black and white ’ works. Of these 65 works, 
53 are the property of Government, and 12 are deposited by various persons 
on loan. Of the 53 works which belong to Government, 31 have beon acquired 
by purchase, at a cost of Rs. 7,100. The rest havo been presented ; the prin- 
cipal donor having been Lord Northbrook. 

The estimated total value of the works belonging to Government in tho 
Art Gallery may bo taken at about Rs. 8,500. 

315. Normal Schools. — Thoro is a reduction of two in the number of 
normal schools, which are now 15 ; the third-grade schools of Purneah and 
Durbhunga having beon closed. A normal school of the same grade was 
sanctioned experimentally for two years in Palamow, which is not as yet able 
to supply itself with gurus from Behar or tho North-Western Provinces. It 
was not opened until the year had ended. The Bauleah school was transferred 
in December to Rungpore, for reasons to be noticed presently. The seven 
first-grade schools are those of Calcutta, Hooghly, Dacca, Patna, Rungpore, 
Ranchi, and Cuttack ; the second-grade school is at Chittagong ; and the third- 
grade schools are at Julpigori, Motihari, Hazaribagh, Purulia, Chaibasa, 
It alas ore, and Pooree. 

316. The following is the result of the Vernacular Mastership examination 
of 1879 for the pupils of first and second-grade normal schools. Those at 
Cuttack, Patna, and Ranchi, in which the language taught is other than Bengali, 
are not included in the common examination. 


Vernacular Mastership Examination, 1879 . 
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317. Tho Hooghly school is again easily first, and the Bauleah (now 
Rungpore) school is again second. Then follow Dacca, Calcutta, and Chittagong 
in tho same order as last year. Excluding private students, of1205 candidates 
in 1878, 140 passed, and of 203 last year, 132 passed. In the former year 
tho numbers passing in the three grades were 39, 40, and 61, and last year they 
were 32, 45, and 55. The difference between the results of the two years calls 
for no special notice. 

318. It was pointed out in the last report that the greater success in 
recent years of the Hooghly and Bauleah schools, as compared with the long- 
established and formerly very successful school at Dacca, was wholly uncon- 
nected with the question of efficient or inefficient teaching. At present 
tho medical and survey schools at Dacca offer greater attractions to verna- 
cular students; and as long as the demand for pupils trained in those 
schools is so high, the normal school will not draw so many nor such good 
students as in earlier days. Already, however, there are signs of some reaction, 
due partly no doubt to tho diminished attractions, already noticed, of survey and 
medical schools, but still more to tho increasing demand for certificated pundits 
undor the prossuro put by the department upon managers to employ competent 
teachers. Since tho close of the year tho attendance has risen from 36 to 56, 
and tho recent increase of the stipend grant from Rs. 120 to Rs. 150 will, it is 
confidently expected, bring in a still larger number. 

319. In tho case of tho Calcutta school there are exceptional difficulties in 
the way, which have often boon pointed out. Its students come, not from its 
own neighbourhood, whore thoro are very many greater attractions, but mainly 
from llooghly, Burdwan, and Bankoora. Of course it does not affect the 
question of tho school’s usefulness from what districts the students are drRwn, 
so long as they aro willing to take service in schools. But the fact that they 
come mainly from those districts explains in part their general inferiority to the 
studonts of tho llooghly school ; tho latter having in each year the first choice 
of the vernacular students from tho western districts, and the Calcutta school 
getting for tho most part only those unprovided with stipends in tho other. 

320. Tho stipend-grant at Hooghly has been lately increased from Rs. 200 
to Rs. 300 a month, and it remains to be seen what effect this will have on 
tho Calcutta school. Moanwhilo, undor the stricter rules now enforced by the 
department, and by tho establishment of English schools on a vernacular 
basis, tlie demand for trainod and certificated pundits in high and middle schools 
is steadily advancing, and has alroady outstripped the supply. 

321. Tho llooghly school contained 77 pupils on the 31st March, one 
more than in tho previous year. Of those, 69 held normal school stipends, one 
a vernacular scholarship, and seven were paying students. All the pupils but 
seven come from the Burdwan Division, the stipends having been nearly equally 
distributed ovor all tho districts, in accordance with the system now in force. 
During the past year the school supplied 30 teachers to the Western circle, and 
five to other parts of Bengal. Many more pundits were required for the 
Burdwan Division, but nono could be had either from the Hooghly or the 
Calcutta school, and some inefficient schools had to go without proper teachers. 

322. In the report for 1877-78 it was proposed to postpone the question 
of the transfer of tho normal school from Bauleah to Rungpore until the results 
of tho new method of awarding normal school stipends by districts had 
been seen. Mr. Bellott, the Inspector of Schools, had even then expressed his 
fear that students from Rungpore or Dina^epore would not accept stipends at 
Bauleah ; and experience has justified his opinion. Only three candidates pass- 
ing from backward districts of tho circle in 1878 declared themselves willing 
to accept stipends at the Bauleah school ; and this was probably a fair sample 
of what was to be expocted each year. It was plain that if matters continued 
so there would be just the same difficulty in supplying trained teachers for 
sohools in backward districts as there had been before the school existed. On 
the other hand, if the school were transferred to Rungpore, there were good 
grounds for expecting a constant supply of candidates from Rungpore, Dinage- 
pore, and other backward districts, and therefore a constant supply of trained 
teachers for those districts, for Julpigoree, the Terai, and Bogra ; wnile Rajshahye 
and Pubna would be able to obtain teachers from Hooghly or Dacca. Accord- 
ingly it was decided in June of last year to transfer the school to Rungpore; 
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the necessary orders ol Government were issued in July, and in the following 
December the transfer was effected. 

323. The second-grade school at Chittagong had 36 students, against 28 in 
1879. Of these, 30 held stipends, and the rest paid the usual fee of four 
.annas a month. Of eight students that left the school, three were appointed 
pundits, two took employment in offices, and three left for other causes. The 
building vacated by tne Madrassa has been taken up by the normal school, a 
grant of Rs. 4,000 having been sanctioned for its purchase and repairs. 

324. The Patna school is the only one that trains teachers in English. It 
had 21 students in the English ana 43 in the vernacular department. The 
full complement allowed is 100; other pupils are coming in, though the 
amount of the stipend offer^i in the first-year class, Rs. 3, is said to be too 
low. The superior attractions*! the medical and survey schools draw away 
many who would otherwise ioin the normal school, — a difficulty that will be 
solved as time goes on by the increasing demand for trained teachers in 
English schools. Six students of the third-year class passed the final examin- 
ation. 

325. - The Cuttack and Ranchi schools are both working fairly, considering 
the small number of schools of secondary instruction in Orissa and Chota 
Nagpore, and the consequent lack of inducement to road in normal schools. 
From the Cuttack school 1C candidates passed the examination for certificates, 
and six got employment as pundits. Eleven now admissions were made during 
the year from all the districts of the Division. Measures have been taken 
since the close of the year to supply the students of the normal school with 
Uriya text-books, in place of the Bengali books which they have hitherto been 
compelled to read. The Ranchi school had 14 students in the pundit department. 
Nine were examined for certificates and oight passed, of whom one nas since 
been appointed a pundit. All the aided normal schools are under missionary 
management, except the Rangamatti school in tho Hill Tracts of Chittagong, 
which is really a boarding-school for hill boys. All are reported to be doing 
fairly well, though some better than others. 

326. The following table shows the outturn of tho gurus trained in third- 
grade normal schools: — 

Number of Gurus who obtained Certificates during the year . 
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Though the numbers of certificated gurus turned out year bv year are 
so disproportionately small, yet they help in keeping up the standard of efficiency 
among tne village schools ; and in the more backward divisions and districts 
this is a matter of the utmost importance. 

327. Madbassas. — The following is a comparative statement of the attend- 
ance and expenditure of Madrassas for the last year. The number of pupils 1ms 
increased by more than 100, and the Government expenditure by Rs. 1,500 


Madraasas. 
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828. The foregoing statement refers only to the Arabic department of the 
Calcutta Madrassa ; the Anglo-Persian department, with its branch school, 
being merely a high class English school of the ordinary type, except that it 
is confined to Mahomedans. The Calcutta Madrassa is supported from general 
revenues ; the others are maintained by the Mohsin Endowment Fund. The 
following statement shows the present distribution of the income from that 
endowment : — 


Bs. 

A*8ig^ment& to four Madraasa* ... ... ... ... 27,600 

Ditto to broach Madras sa at Joroghat ... ... ... 480 

Ditto for payment of two-third* fees in colleges and schools, and part 
payment of Arabic and Per* ian teachers ... ... ... 18,680 

Mohsin seholnrahips ... ... ... #fl 9,072 

Assignment* to Sylhet Zillah School ... .W ... ... 800 


Total ... 66,632 


Considerable savings occur in the expenditure from these assignments ; 
but as the Account Department does not distinguish between the educational 
and the other heads of expenditure from the Mohsin Fund, its exact state is 
not known. 

829. In January of this year the Hon’ble Syed Ahmed Khan, c.s.i., as 
Secretary to the Committee of tho Anglo-Oriental Colloge Fund, North-Western 
Provinces, applied for a grant-in-aid from the Mohsin Fund, on the ground that 
tho Aligarh College was for tho benefit oqually of all Musalman students who 
choso to attend, and that, as a matter of fact, it was attended by Behar students 
whoso numbers were daily increasing. As, however, the whole of the Mohsin 
Fund availablo for educational purposes was already appropriated, no grant 
could be given. At tho same time tho Lieutenant-Governor sanctioned the 
proposal that all Mohsin scholarships awarded in Bengal should be made 
tenable at tho Aligarh College, if tho holders of such scholarships desired to 
continue their studies thoro. 

330. Tho central examination of all the Madrassas was held in Novem- 
ber. Thoso in the mofussil have been organised after the model of tho 
Calcutta Madrassa, which is composed of a senior or college department, 
consisting of tho four highest classes, and a junior department. All tho 
Madrassas have now worked up to the standard of Calcutta. At the central 
examination of 1878 the only Madrassa outside Calcutta that had a fourth- 
year class was that of Dacca ; while tho Rajshahye Madrassa had no class 
abovo that of tho second-year. At tho last examination all except Rajshahye 
sont up a fourth-year class, and Rajshahye has opened a fourth -year class 
in 1880. Tho following table shows tho number of candidates and the results 
of their examination for each Madrassa : — 

Central Examination of Madrassas, 1879. 



331. These results do not compare favourably with those of last year, 
when 112 passed out of 167 candidates— 48 in the first division, 28 in the second, 
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and 36 in the third. The decrease is confined to the first-year classes, in »*cul 

which there were only 45 for examination, of whom 18 passed, as against «•««>«<»». 

60, of whom 40 passed in the year before. In the other olasses there is an 
improvement. The explanation appears to be that the classes, which have been 
increasing in number year by year, are outgrowing the power of the teaching 
staff, which was sanctioned at a time when the standard taught was much 
lower — a state of things which would chiefly affoct the lowor classes. 

332. Calcutta Madrassa . — During every year for the last six years thero 
has been a small but sensible addition to the number of pupils. On the 31st 

March 1880 there were 1,033 students, against 1,015 in 1879. Of these 232 

belonged to the Arabic department, 395 to the Anglo-Porsian department, and 
406 to the Colinga branch school, showing a slight increase in each department. 

Of the 1,033 pupils 659 are English and 374 Oriental students. They are 
distributed thus — 


Oriental students — 

Arabic department ... ... ... ... 233 

Oriental department of the branch school ... ... 142 

„ Total ... 374 

English students — 

Anglo-Persian department ... ... ... ... 395 

English department of the branch school ... ... ... 264 

Total ... 669 


333. Four students of the Arabic department, and twenty-five boys of tho 
Oriental department of the Colinga branch school, attend classes of tho English 
department for additional instruction in English. The students of the Arabic 
department are without exception Sunnis. There are 12 Shiahs in the 
Anglo-Persian department, and two Shiahs in the branch school. In the 
Arabic department ono student bolongs to tho upper classes and tho rest 
to the middle; of these last, 147 belong to families holding property in land. 
In the Anglo-Persian department eight students belong to the upper classes, 
279 to the middle, and 108 to tho lowor. In the branch school, established 
originally for the benefit of boys of lower social position, 90 belong to the 
middle and 316 to tho lower classes. The number of resident students 
on the 31st March 1880 was 43. Of these, 19 attend the Arabic department; 
23 tho Anglo-Persian department ; and one the Oriental department of the 
branch school. 

334. The total expenditure of the Calcutta Madrassa and the branch 
school was as follows : — 

i?». 

Arabic department ... ... ... ... ... 10.177 

Anglo-Persian department ... ... ... ... ... 14,329 

Colinga branch school ... ... ... ... ... 6,26 1 

Total ... 29,757 

The amount of fees collected during the year was — 


E«. 

Arabic department ... ... ... ... ... 1,154 

Anglo-Persian department ... ... ... ... ... 4,419 

Colinga branch school ... ... ... ... ... 1,230 

Total 6,803 


The annual grant, exclusive of Mohsin scholarships, is Rs. 25,000 plus the 
schooling fees. There was therefore a surplus balance for the year of Rs. 2,047. 

335. Confining attention to the Arabic department, the number of students 
on the 31st March 1880 was 232 as against 223 in 1879. Thirty-six pupils were 
transferred to tins department from the Oriental department of the branch 
school, as against 20 transferred in the preceding year. The attendance has 
been fairly regular, and the work of instruction carefully carried on. The 
annual examination was as usual conducted by the central Board of Examiners 
appointed to examine the five Madrassas at Calcutta, Hooghly, Dacca, Raj- 
snahye, and Chittagong* 

2 c 
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336. The results of the examination are exhibited in the annexed table : 


Claim. 

Number of 
students. 

Present at 
examination. 

Snt 

dirlrion. 

06oo nd 
division. 

Third ' 
division. 

Total 

4th senior class 

15 

15 

7 

0 

6 

13 

3rd ditto 

17 

15 

4 

3 

4 

U 

2nd ditto 

29 

25 

6 

0 

7 

13 

1st ditto 

30 

23 

4 

2 

4 

10 

1st junior oloss 

44 

35 

9 

6 

5 

20 

2nd ditto 

36 

31 

10 

5 

8 

23 


i ■ i ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

~ m 

Total 

... 171 

144 

40 

16 

34 

90 


- - 
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Thus in the last central examination 90 students passed out of 144. In 
tho four senior or college classes 47 passed out of 78. In the examination of the 
previous year 93 passed out of 152 present, and 52 out of 86 in the four 
college classes. Three students of the fourth senior class head tho general 
list of studeuts at the central examination ; and out of 36 passing in the first 
division, 21 woro from the Calcutta Madrassa. In all 60 per cent of its students 
passed tho examination ; from tho other Madrassas 50 passed out of 92, or 54 
per cent. 

337. Dacca Madrassa. — There are this year 186 students, against 195 of the 
previous year. Of these, 104 are in tho English and 82 in the Arabic Depart- 
ment. The attendance is improving, tho average daily roll being 127, against 
122 last year. Tho bulk of tho students come from Dacca, and next from 
Tipporah, Sylhet, and Mymensingh. The othor districts in the Division, and 
two districts in the Burdwan Division, send a few each. 

Out of 36 candidates at the central examination 24 passed, 8 in the first 
division. Tho popularity of tho English Department steadily increases. In 
1876 it had 61 students; it has now 104. There are 28 boarders. The Mohsin 
grant is lis. 10,000; the fee-receipts were Rs. 369, and tho expenditure Rs. 9,640, 
giving a surplus of Rs. 729 for the year. The new Madrassa building is 
finished, and has boon occupied since the close of the year. Unfortunately, 
tho accommodation is found to bo not sufficient for the numbers to be provided 
for. 

338. Rajshnhyc Madrassa . — In January last a fourth-year Arabic class was 
opened. Thero are now therefore four senior and five junior classes in the Arabic 
Department, and threo English classes. English has not yet become as popular 
here as in tho Dacca Madrassa. 

Tho pupils on tho 31st March were 56, against 61 in the previous year. 
Six candidates passed tho central examination out of nine. Of the 56 pupils 
39 were boarders, of whom 17 paid for their board and the rest were free. 
The 22 Government jagirs or free studentships are the inducement which brings 
pupils to this Madrassa, and without them there would probably be very few 
students. A proposal was mado during the year to transfer the Madrassa to 
Moorshedabad, tho desire for Oriental learning being evidently not very strong 
as yet among the Musulmans of Rajshahye, but few of whom belong to the 
classes which value education of that order. The proposal was not carried 
out, partly becauso a Sunni establishment could not be introduced among the 
Shiah community of Moorshedabad, and partly because the Oriental department 
of the Nizamut school, if duly strengthened, would, it was believed, supply 
all the wants of tho latter place. During the progress of these negotiations 
the new building sanctioned for the Madrassa was suspended. The Mohsin 
grant is lis. 7,000, and the fee receipts were Rs. 80. The expenditure was 
Rs. 6,486, and the balance Rs. 594. 

339. Chittagong Madrassa . — On the 31st March there were 204 students on 
the rolls, against 126 of the previous year. This increase of 78 boys has taken 
place since the removal of the school to its new building in January, and the 
opening of an elementary class, which was attended by some 80 boys. The 
Superintendent complains of the want of any school serving as a “ feeder ” to 
the Madrassa, but says that owing to the widespread desire among the people 
to avail themselves of the benefits of the Madrassa “ many by private efforts 
make themselves eligible for admission into it.” Upon which the Magistrate 
remarks : — “ This is the best sort of feeder there could possibly be, if the 
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number allowed in the Madrassa were limited (and the age of students too), mctai 
and admission attainable only by competition. This would raise the standard nmtocm*. 
of the Madrassa and greatly encourage private efforts, i.e. general education.” 

He adds that “ to undertake elementary education [within the Madrassa] 
reduces the standard, and must eventually turn it into an infant school. I do 
not see the smallest hardship in rejecting candidates for admission who do not 
come up to the proper standard. I think increasing the numbers by taking 
in boy 8 who have not the energy to qualify by private efforts is merely ham- 
pering the institution, and increase of teachers to instruct these lower classes 
should not be allowed.” I quite agree that the numerous maktabs in Chitta- 
gong, to which reference was made in the report of last year upon the primary 
education of the district, will, if duly encouraged, make very efficient feeders 
to the Madrassa; and these are the “ private efforts ” referred to by the 
Superintendent. Still, if 80 boys attend an elementary class within the 
Madrassa itself, it is clear that there is a strong demand for education of that 
kind in the town of Chittagong ; and in opening that class we *are both 
strengthening the Madrassa and carrying out the objects of the endowment. 

Forty-one boys from the first to the fourth-year clusses appeared at the 
central examination; of these 16 passed. This is not a very satisfactory result; 
the greatest failures took place in the first and second-year classes, in which only 
nine passed out of 30. The Superintendent complains, as he did in the last 
annual report, about the insufficiency of the instructive staff. Forty-two boys 
from the lower classes were examined by local oxaminers, of whom 27 passed. 

The English examination was conducted in February by Moulvie Dilwar 
Hosain, b.a., Deputy Magistrate. The result was satisfactory. 

340. Hooghlij Madrassa . — The number on the rolls of the Madrassa increased 1 
from 23 to 29. There were two in the senior fourth-year class, 1 1 in the 
senior first year-class, and seven, six, and three in tho junior fourth, third, and 
first-year classes respectively on the 31st of March. In 1878 tho Madrassa 
had only one college class, that of tho third-year, which became the fourth-year 
class of 1879. In 1880 a first-year class has been opened, and it is hoped that 
the establishment of the branch Madrassa at Joreghat, to serve as a feeder, will 
in time restore the Hooghly Madrassa to something like its former prosperity. 

Four out of six candidates from the senior fourth-year class passed the 
central examination ; two in the first division, one in tho second, and one in 
the third. Two out of seven candidates from the junior fourth-year class 
obtained scholarships of Rs. 8 a month each, and two out of four candidates 
from the junior third -year class obtained scholarships of Rs. 6 a month each. 

The receipts were Rs. 5,396: from the Mohsin Fund Rs. 5,281, including 
a re-grant from the previous year’s surplus of Rs. 3,134, and from fees Rs. 115; 

The expenditure, which consisted of the salaries of tho three Moulvies and 
of Arabic scholarships, amounted to Rs 2,127. 

341. Seetapore Madrassa ( Trust ). — In August 1878 orders were issued by 
Government for a report on this Madrassa, which had its origin in an assignment 
made by Mr. Cartier in 1772, and renewed by Warren Hastings in 1781 ; the 
present grant being Rs. 1 14 a month, under the control of the Mutawali. 

Moulvie Abdul Hai, of the Calcutta Madrassa, made a special report on 
its condition early in the following year, and his report was laid before 
the managing committee of the Madrassa, of which the Collector of 
Hooghly is ex-officio a member. On the 24th March 1879 the committee 
met and considered the report. With the exception of the proposal to 
charge fees, they accepted Moulvie Abdul Hai’s recommendations as to 
the course of studies, books to be read, holidays, &c. On the 23rd of April 
following, Government approved of the committee’s decisions, and directed this 
department to report annually on the state of tho school. In accordance 
with these orders the Moulvie was again deputed in December last to report. 

He found 20 students in the school, against 22. The teachers were the same as at 
the time of his first examination, namely a Persian and Urdu teacher, an Arabic 
teacher, and a Bengali teacher of* mathematics. It appears from the Moulvie’s 
report that though the Government sanctioned the proposed new course of 
studies in April, the Mutawali was not directed to adopt it in the classes till June. 

As a consequence the full course had not been taught, and very little improve- 
ment was Bhown as a result of the year’s work. There was, however, a consider- 
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able improvement in the school building and boarding-house, and better ven- 
tilation had resulted in the improved health ol the students. Of these 12 came 
from Hooghly, three from Jessore, and one each from Pubna, Burrisal, Burd- 
wan, and 24-Pergunnahs. 

342. Sanskrit Title Examination. — In the early part of the year 1878, with 
a view to encourage the study of Sanskrit among private students, and to give 
formal recognition to the proficiency they might show, an examination was 
instituted by Government to bo held in the four subjects of Kavya or literature, 
Sruriti or law, Darsana or philosophy, and the Vedas ; and it was ordered that 
certificates signed by the Director of Public Instruction and the Principal 
of the Sanskrit College should be given to successful candidates. Under these 
rules tho first examination was held in April 1879, the examiners being selected 
from various parts of the provinco ; of 52 candidates who presented them- 
selves 24 passed. The second examination was held this year, when 61 
candidates appeared and 30 passed. The following list shows the subjects in 
which candidates presented themselves for examination, the number of candi- 
dates, and tho number who passed. 


Katya or Literature 

Sinriti or Law — 

(</) Modem 
(6) Ancient 

Darnana or Philosophy— 

(a) Logic 

(A) >’yaya Philosophy 
(r) General Philosophy 


• Itl 



Number Num 

candidate*. •**** 

17 8 

25 17 

1 1 


5 1 

13 8 

1 

Total 61 30 


343. All tho candidates were Bengalis, with the exception of one Behari 
and two Punjabis. There woro five private students, and the rest were from tols 
of Lowor Bengal. All were Brahmins by caste. Eighteen districts furnished 
candidates; Mymensingh sent 10, Furreedpore eight, 24-Pergunnahs six, 
Hooghly and Burdwan each five, and the others smaller numbers. The largest 
numbor from one place was six from Bhatpara. 

Tho Officiating Principal of the Sanskrit College writes: — ‘‘The Sanskrit 
title examination is likely to become a popular institution in Bengal. Already 
there are instances of rich Hindus coming forward to reward in their own way 
the candidates who havo succeeded in passing the examination, as well as their 
teachors. Thus Rajah Mahendra Lai Khan, of Naraiol, Midnapore, on the 
occasion of his father’s sraddha , invited all the successful candidates and their 
teachors from all places up to Navadispore, and distributed among them 
Rs. 800, sending at tho same timo Ils. 200 for those at a distance. So, too. 
Maharajah Jotendra Mohun Tagoro, besides his scholarship and prize, invited 
successful candidates and their teachers on the occasion of his nephew’s marriage, 
and mado them presents. And similarly the Rani Karunamayi, of Paikpara, 
and Baboo Durga Das Acharjya of Muktagacha, Mymensingh, liberally 
rewarded the successful competitors.” 

344. An association of pundits has been formed in Dacca, calling itself the 
Saraswat Samaj, for the promotion of Sanskrit learning. Government has 
granted it an annual sum of Rs. 500 to meet Rs. 1,000 to be raised locally, 
and has left it to the Committee of Management to settle the prizes and 
rewards to bo given to tho pundits. 

345. Agricultural Scholarships. — The Lieutenant-Governor gave orders 
in March last for the preparation of a scheme for the establishment of two 
scholarships to be awarded to distinguished science graduates of the 
Calcutta University, on condition that they should proceed to England and 
go through a full course of agricultural instruction at the Cirencester or some 
other agricultural college. The Principal of that college, with whom I placed 
myself m correspondence, recommended that the scholarship-holders should 
go through tho ordinary course, which he regarded as a necessary basis 
lor the successful prosecution of scientific agriculture in any part of the 
world ; and he recommended that the two years’ college course should be supple- 
mented by a further course of two years at some model farm or other ^elected 
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site in Bengal. It appeared, however, that a certain portion of the prescribed 
course, such as that relating to. agricultural law and farm accounts, would 
be of little or no value to Indian students, and might with advantage be 
replaced by the “ lathe, carpentry, and smith’s work,” which formed an optional 
part of the course. 

346. . By a later Resolution sanction was given to the creation of two 
scholarships of Rs. 200 a year each, tenable for 2^ years by natives of Bengal, 
Behar, or Orissa, who had passed the B.A. examination on the physical side. 
A grant of Rs. 1,000 was also made to each selected candidate for the voyage 
to England, with a similar allowance for the return journey. More than 
30 candidates applied for the scholarships. 


VII. — SCHOLARSHIPS. 

347. The distribution of scholarships is appended — 


CUtts of scholarships. 

Sanctioned ffrant . 

Actual expenditure 
in 1870 - 80 . 


Bs. 

Ba. 

Senior 

24,720 

25,733 

Junior 

43,920 

43,358 

Middle English 7 

53,400 

( 10,785 

Do. vernacular f 

1 32,330 

Lower „ 

16,000 

12,435 

Primary ,, 

18,000 

13,223 

Girls 

1,800 

194 

Civil Engineering (graduate) 

6,000 

4,416 

Medical College 

4,800 

3,966 

Moh8in 

0,072 

9,072 

Sanskrit College 

2,832 

2,832 

Art School 

1.200 

1,200 


Total ... 1,80,744 

1,69,634 


VIII.— EMPLOYMENT OF STUDENTS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 

348. I have nothing further to say under this head. 


IX.— SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

349. The quarterly catalogues published by the Bengal Librarian show the 
dity with which school-books issue from the press. In Bengal Proper there is 

ncT need of any stimulus or encouragement being offered by Government to 
authors for the production of school-books. Before a book can be used in 
Government or aided schools, it must be placed on the authorised list, which 
is revised from time to time by the Central Committee. The schools then 
choose, almost at discretion, the books that they will read for the departmental 
examinations, in which only the subject! are fixed. It is found that school 
managers, who of course nave the advantage of consulting the inspecting 
officers, almost invariably select good and useful books, for without this their 
pupils would have no chance of succeeding in the examinations. In every 
subject there are some three or four books marked out by general consent as 
the best, and the choice of schools is almost exclusively confined to these. 
This system gives the fairest possible chance to authors ; every school-book has 
a perfectly free field, and the best makes its way. 

350. In Behar and Orissa the case is different. Private enterprise and 
literary capacity are not so common - in those provinces that we can trust 
altogether to individual efforts to supply our needs. In Behar the Inspector 
has certain sums placed at his disposal by the Magistrate of each district from 
the primary grant; and from this fund he offers rewards for the production 
of new books, or the translation of those that have been accepted in other 
provinces. In the last report a long list was given of vernacular books in the 
Tftnrfi and Kaithi characters that had been produced in response to this 
encouragement. The following is the list of Hindi school-books issued from 
the pres* at Patna during 1879-80 : — 

1. History of England, by Gobind Chandra Singh. 

2. Prakriti Path, by Pundit Badri Nath Tiwari. 

3. Geographical primer of the four quarters, by Gunput Singh. 
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4. Guruganit 8hakti ('arithmetic), by Itamdun Singh, 

5. Geometry, Book I, by Sajiwan Lai, b.a. 

6. Gyanankur (reader), by Pundit Shiva Narayan Trivedi. * 

7. Radba Lai’s Bhashabodhini, Part II (reader), rendered in the Kaithi 

character. 

Nos. 1 and 2 aro translations ; Nos. 3 to 6 are compilations and original 
compositions. 

351. Besides the foregoing, the following Hindi books were issued from 
the press in the Burdwan Division 

1. Bhugol (geography). 

2. Purabritta Sar (history). 

3. Bodhoday (reader). 

4. Padartha Vidya (natural philosophy). 

5. Bhubidya (physical geography). 

352. A groat impulso has been given to the study of Hindi by the recent 
Resolution of Government, directing that the Nagri or Kaithi character shall 
henceforward be exclusively used in the courts. The Commissioner of Patna 
has a c cordingly notified that no one will in futuro be appointed to the verna- 
cular department who doos not possess a thorough knowledge of these characters. 
“ Tho peoplo,” writes the Inspector, “ will now find one great obstacle to 
the study of their own vernacular removed, and tho vernacular schools will 
to a great extent bo relieved from tho difficult attempt to combine the teaching 
of two or three characters. Tho progress of an indigenous vernacular literature 
will, under such circumstances, bo only a question of time.” Ho adds, “that 
tho pooplo were not unpropared, for the coming change was rendered clearer 
every year from the greater eagemoss with which pupils in schools, both 
Hindus and Mahomedans, wore taking to Nagri and Kaithi in preference to 
Persian tho reason being tho growing diffusion of Hindi books in primary 
schools, which mado it easy for Mahomodan pupils of those schools to read 
the books used by their follow students. 

353. Towards tho end of 1870 tho Government of India, who had long 
had before them tho question of sanitary teaching in schools, ordered the intro- 
duction, into all schools reading for any standard below the Entrance, of 
Dr. Cunningham’s Sanitary Primer, which was accordingly translated into 
Bengali, Hindi, and Uriya. In order to secure tho wide diffusion and com- 
prehension of this work among the villages of Behar, I obtained the sanction 
of Government to tho casting of a fount of Kaithi typo, after the model of 
Mr. Nesfield’s lithographed Kaithi, which has hitherto been used for school 
books in Behar and the North-West. Tho lithographed Kaithi had been found 
to bo somowhat cumbrous ; and if Kaithi was to be at all extensively used, it 
would bo far better to have books printed in that character. The later orders 
enforcing tho uso of Kaithi in tho courts have confirmed and increased the 
advantages of having a soparate fount of Kaithi typo. Tho models, in five 
sizes, are now in the hands of theJSuperintendont of Government Printing, 
who is having tho work done at tno Alipore Jail; and the type will be 
roady before the end of 1880. 

354. In Orissa a great want has been felt for a good dictionary, an atlas, and 
a set of works in mathematics and science, all in the vernacular, for the use of 
the Cuttack normal school. Steps have already been taken for the supply of 
an Uriya atlas : good wall-maps already exist in that character. The sanction 
of Government has now been obtained to the expenditure of Rs. 3,400 for the 
production of an Uriya geometry, algebra, trigonometry, and botany. There 
is scarcoly any demand for these works outside the Cuttack normal school ; 
and authors or translators could not be expected, without liberal rewards, to 
undertake the expense and risk of publication. A sum of Rs. 300 has also been 

S aid for a new History of Orissa, by Babu Piyari Mohan Acharjya, which the 
oint-Inspector describes as being unquestionably the best history in the Uriya 
languago. 

355. A new edition of the “ Art of Teaching ” by the head-master of the 
normal school is also being brought out at a cost of Rs 150. Lastly, a reward of 
Rs. 300 has been promised to the author of “ Prabandhamala,” a good work 
in Uriya prose, intended for use in the Cuttack normal school and the middle 
schools of Orissa. 

A. W. CROFT* 

Director of Puttier Instruction. 
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ifrfarn 0 / Attendance in College « and School* for General and Special Instruction ae on the 31®< 

March in the gears 1870 and 1880. 


Coiuan AMD Schools torn. Oniut lxtrarcrioir. 


College* and School* receiving Stale Grant*. 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION— 

Colleges affiliated to the University in Arts— 

Government Collettes 

Private colleges, aided 

Total 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION— 

High English School*— 

Government schools 
Pri vate schools, aided 

Total 

Middle English Schools— 

Government schools 

Private schools, aided 

Total 

Middle Vernacular Schools— 

Govemtnunt schools 

Private schools, aided ... 

Total 

Lower Vernacular Schools— 

Government schools 

Private schools, aided . . 

Total 


Primary Instruction— 

Government primary schools 

Private schools, aided (including circle primaries) 

Total 


Instruction por Females— 

Government schools 

Private schools, aided (including eenana agencies) 

Total 


Grant-in-aid Schools for European and other Foreign Races. 

Schools for boys 

Ditto fur girls 

Mixed schools * 

Total 

Total of Colloges and Schools for General Instruction 
receiving State grants ... 


Colleges and Schools receiving no aid from the State . 
Superior Instruction-^ 

Colleges affiliated to the University in Arts 

Secondary Instruction— 

High English schools 

Middle ditto ditto 

Ditto Vernacular ditto 

Lower ditto ditto 

Primary Instruction— 

Pathsalas, tols, and maktabs 

Instruction por Females— 

Girls' schools ... ... ..* ... ... 

Unaided Schools for European and other Foreign Races. 

Boys' schools 

Girls' ditto 

Mixed ditto 

Total of College* and Schools for General Instruction 
receiving no aid from the State 

Grand Total of Colleges and Schools for General In- 
st ruction. 


Number of colleges and 
schools as on 31st 

March 

Number of jrapite as on 3lst 

1870. 

| 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

12 

11 

1,067 

1.086 

0 

6 

640 

663 

18 

17 

1.707 

1,739 

48 

48 

13,280 

13,727 

85 

88 

8.894 

10,800 

C 183 

130 

22,130 

24,527 

6 

8 

820 

026 

422 

433 

24,387 

26,723 

428 

440 

25,207 

26.649 

• 172 

1 

175 

0.105 

9,977 

788 

820 

88,001 

40,283 

955 

WO 

47.900 

50,260 

13 

a | 

757 , 

439 

1.474 

1,4:5s 

60,633 

51.712 

1,487 

1.443 

51,396 

62,151 

10 

10 

207 

D5 

28,028 

28,982 

440.601 

537,122 

23.038 

28.902 

4-46,868 

537,307 

2 

2 

270 

251 

469 

596 

10, 464 

12,878 

471 

697 

10,734 

13,129 

8 

8 

1,617 

1,602 

12 

9 

1,116 

949 

18 

21 

892 

1,000 

38 

88 

3,624 

3,511 

20.508 

3J.058 

609,571 

709,278 

2 

3* 

250 

341 

63 

04 

13,003 

14,091 

112 

114 

6,283 i 

6,163 

loo 

90 

4,701 

4.302 

54 

65 

1,990 

2,145 

6.232 

6,206 

84,190 

70,143 

72 

00 

2,043 

2,029 

4 

4 

555 

578 

2 

4 

106 

443 

3 

1 

292 


0,650 

6,600 

114,331 

100,237 

33,218 

89,318 

723,902 

815,610 


1 The Metropolitan Institution ; the Baptist Mission College, Seram pore ; and La Martlniere College. 
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Return of Attendance in College* and School* for 8peeial Imtruction a* on the 31 */ March in the 

gear* 1879 and 1880 . 


Coumjb aid School* worn Spbciax. Irstbuctiov. 

Number of colleges and 
schools as on the 31st 
March 

Number of pupils as on the 
Slat March 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

hrSCIAL iKlTBUCTlOir— 





Law Departments affiliated to the Uuivorsity 

6 

6 

227 

321 

Medical College, English Department, affiliated to the Uni* 

. 1 

1 

988 

163 

versity. 





Engineering Department. F residency College, affiliated to the 

1 

1 

89 

73 

university. 





Mailmssahs, Government 

6 

6 

078 

777 

Ditto, unaided 

1 

2 

20 

71 

Campliell Medical School, Sealduh 

1 

1 

290 

260 

Vernacular ditto ditto, Fatna ... 

1 

1 

174 

147 

Ditto ditto ditto, Dacca 

1 

1 

112 

83 

Ditto ditto ditto, Cuttack 

1 

1 

S3 

28 

School of Art 

1 

1 

70 

70 

Survey vernacular school# 

4 

3 

160 

138 

Other technical ditto. Government 

4 

4 

149 

115 

Ditto ditto ditto, aided 

1 


11 


Ditto ditto ditto, unaided 

2 

1 

187 

38 

formal School* for Master * — 





Government Normal schools 

' ! IS 

18 j 

5*15 

580 

Aided ditto ditto 

! io 

9 

: 802 

555 

formal School* for Mistress ** — 

i 

: i 


i 

1 


Aided Normal schools 

1 2 

4 

2* 

116 

Total of Colleges and Schools for Special instruction 

| no 

68 

3,806 

3,620 

Grand Total of Colleges and Schools for General and 

! 




Special Instruction 

! 

1 

1 33,278 

1 

i 

30,376 

727,707 

819,030 











GENERAL STATISTICS, 
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Return of Receipts and Expenditure of Educational Establishments for the year ending 31*t 

March 1880. 


1 

' 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


i 



Received 

• 




Expended. 


li 




4 

3 

o 

t 

j 

■sl 



Nature o» Establishment. 

gi 


3 

i 

I 

gS 

M 

e« 

h5 

£*■ 

i 

g- 




Is 

gg 

© 


i 

M 

i 

oO | 

1 

* 

<3 

1 

I 1 

|1 

Hi 

£29 

I 

i 

SCPBRIOB INSTBUCTIOH— 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

i 

Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 


Its. 

Its. 

University 



28,130 

2.100 



67.944 


93,950 

92.251 

Colleges or departments of col- 
leices affiliated to the University 




! i 

i 






in Arts - 











Government colleses ... 

2,10,664 


17.478 

4.830 



90,205 


3,23,276 

3,23.276 

Private college, sided 

24,118 

... . i 

20,009 

22,267 



80.372 

38.300 

1,35.160 

1.35.150 

Total 

2,34,782 

i 

37,577 

27,100 


... 

1,20,007 

88.300 

4.68.432 

4.53.432 

Scholarships held in colleges — 


t 

1 




1 





Senior 

1 23,783 









25.733 

25.733 

Junior 

43,358 









43,338 

43.36K 

Endowed 



11,147 






11,147 

1H147 

Total 

3,03,873 


48,724 

27,100 



1,20.007 

38,300 

j 6,38.070 

5,38,670 

SBCOKDABY IlfSTBUCTlOH— 











High English schools— 

1,31.723 








■ 


Government schools 


13,171 

8.302 

60 

1 ,560 

2,50,283 

6,417 

! 4,11,512 

4,09,909 

Private schools, aided 

60,007 


3,977 

65,570 

3,391 


87,537 

3,061 

2.03,000 

2,00,295 

Middle English schools— 

17,229 








Government schools 



140 

600 

. t ( 

0,700 

044 

23,313 

25,305 

Private school*, aided 

1,10,834 


1.4S4 

1,37,811 

5,040 


82,730 

0.877 

3.60,782 

3,45.478 

Middle vernacular schools— 










Government schools ... 

47,814 


101 

4,901 

246 

144 

22,881 

281 

70,408 

76.408 

Private schools, aided 

1, CO, 959 


1,096 

83,2»8 

2,431 

4U8 

83,413 

10,30'! 

2,82,603 

2,78,420 

Lower vernacular schools — 





Government schools 

002 



13 



24 

4 

705 

705 

Private schools, aide*! 

73,820 

155 

170 

20,480 

798 

m 

50,403 

6,837 

1,52,892 

1,62,339 

Grant-in-aid schools for European 





■ 





and other Foreign races— 











Schools for boys 

23.804 


17,559 

8,940 



90,620 

3.310 

1,44,311 

1,39,373 

Mixed schools 

Scholarships held in schools for 

15,000 


900 

9,419 

420 

... 

21,987 

2.493 

50.145 

60,226 

secondary instruction — 











Middle English 

10,783 



! 





10,785 

ilil 

Middle vernacular 

32,380 




i 




... .. 

32,330 

{Tim 

Lower vernacular 

12,436 





1 4 



12,435 


Primary 

13,223 






: 


13,223 

Im&IBWIi 'll 

Endowed or private 


3,386 






3,383 

'-'^Kiaayl 

Total 

0,46,817 

155 

42.599 

8,28,884 

12,980 

2,229 

6.96.030 

40,238 

17,70,538 

17,51,116 

, 

Primary Instruction— 







, 




Primary vernacular schools — 











Government ... j 

Aided (including primaries 

1,248 



29 


I 

1 ... 

28 

4 

1,309 

1.309 

aided from the Circle and 
Primary Funds) 

2,04,271 

4.244 

916 

94,626 

2,125 

2.285 

0,90,904 

82,283 

11,71,644 

11,71,597 

Total 

2,05,619 

4,244 

916 

94.555 

2,125 

2,285 

0,01,022 

82,287 

11,72,933 

11,72,900 

INSTRUCTION FOB Fb MALES— 











Government schools 

13,110 



780 


# 

3,626 


17.622 

17.523 

Private schools, aided 

Private schools for European 

48,085 


7,321 

85,440 

1,787 

iVe 

14,106 


1,03,301 

1,60,707 

and other foreign races, 
aided 

18,241 


3,615 

15,214 



27,631 


68,832 

02,094 

Total 

80,336 


10,936 

1,01,476 



44,853 

10,161 

2,49,715 

2,40,323 

Scholarships held in girls' 





schools— 











Girls' scholarships 

194 




■ 




194 

194 

Total 

60,630 



10,930 

1.01,476 


176 

44,863 

10,151 

2,49,900 

2,40,517 

Total for General Instruction ... 

18,26,739 

4,809 

1.20,305 

6,64,121 

16,898 

4,090 

16,21,116 

1,71,762 

38,26,020 

37,95,469 

Special Instruction— 


i 









Law departments affiliated to 











the University 

Scholarships held in ditto ... 
Medical College, English 
Department affiliated to 

777 


42 




24,618 


25,437 

25,929 



240 



... 


240 

249 


the University 

Scholarships held in ditto ... 

1,69,123 






11,039 


1,70,162 

1,70,162 

8,950 


306 



... 


/ 4,822 

4,822 

Engineering Department of 
tne Presidency College affi- 


liated to ditto 

Scholarships held in ditto ... 

86,805 






6,697 


42,462 

42.462 

4,416 


219 





4,620 

4,626 

Madrasahs 

84,301 



390 



llmKTiTiTw 


86,755 

86,753 

Medical vernacular schools ... 

School of Art 

Survey vernacular schools ... 

66,726 

17,046 

6.846 

i 


180 

... 

12,622 

1,645 

1.232 

404 

78,831 

19,601 

8.077 

78,831 

1 19.601 

8,077 


Other technical schools— 







Government 

•8,818 


+«#«•« 



... 


•2,864 

•0,682 

•5,019 

Normal Schools for Masters — 









i 


Government norm*l schools... 

69,021 

269 





697 

6 

69,980 

69,980* 

Aided normal schools 

10,895 



16,098 


... 

197 


26,690 

20.090 

Normal Schools for Mistress as— 











Aided normal schools 

9,948 



6,806 


... 

2,0*1 



11,786 

11,780 

Total for Special Instruction ... j 

4.07,136 

269 

1,368 

22,264 

180 

... 

61,672 

3,271 

4,00,140 

4,95,151 


* Exclusive of (he money figures in (he European and Eurasian Training School at Dehreo, from which no return has been received 
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GENERAL STATISTIC*, 


Return of Receipts and Expenditure of Educational Establishments for the year ending 81H 

March 1 880 — concluded. 


1 

2 

8 

■ 

Hi 

6 

n 

HI 

m 

10 

11 

Nat in a of Kstabubumxbt. 

Rbcuybd. 

Expbbdbjd. 

jr 

it 

sl 

e 

s 

s 

j! 

i 

1 

M 

d 

i 

i 

& 

! 

i 

i 

* 

!i 

« 

P 

i 

i 

i 

ii 

,|a 

if 

•3 a* 
§5.1 

Bu 

1 

I 

MlBCXLLAFBOrS— 

Us. 

Rs. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Charge* for schools Abolished 











during the year 

81.445 

51 


1.827 

183 

993 

2,147 

781 

*7,424 

*7,4*4 

Charges for petty construe- 











turns and repairs 

466 





... 




465 

466 

Ditto, minor works 

420 






... 


„ IUJ 

420 

420 

Grant to Education Qagette 

8.000 



... .. 





8,600 

8,000 

Grant to useful publications .. 

1.100 





... 



1,100 

1,100 

Passage and outfit for Gil- 











christ scholars 

1,000 





... 



1,000 

1,000 

Scholarship examination 











charges 

820 






... 



7,011 

7,011 

Normal school examination 











charges „ 

400 


i 






400 i 

400 

Sundries 

7,709 



2,847 


... 



10,656 

10,650 

Total of Miscellaneous 

40,968 

51 


4.674 

183 

995 

8,838 

781 

61,983 

01,083 

»UF*»nCTEWDlCIfC»— 






i 





Direction 

49,421 








49,421 

40.421 

Inspection 

8,60,532 








3,66,632 

3,66,632 

Total of Superintendence 

4,15.953 






! 

... 



4.15,968 

4,1 *.958 

Oband Total 

21.06,791 

4.709 

1.27.663 

5,81,050 

17,261 

5.083 

16,01,126 

1,75,804 

| 48,00,000 

47,08,547 



































GENERAL STATISTICS. 


Ill 


Distribution of Government, Aided, and Inspected Schools in the several District* and Divisions 
under the Government of Bengal for the year ending 81 st March 1880. 


1 

2 

3 

m 

■m 

« 

m 

m 

H 

m 

Division. 

Names of districts. 

Vernacular spoken. 

i 

a 

I 

e 

i 

-» 

i 

a 

1 

‘1 

M 

Number of schools. 

0 . 

jl 

i! 

i! 

|i 

I 

!i 

If 

li 

fe| 

If 

*•* 

© — 

la 

§1 

ii 

I! 

a 

*3 

ii 

S 5 
s 3 

F: 


r 

Burdwan 

Berurah 

2,097 

1,483,860 

1,302 

42.030 

r 

*8 

»8'3 


i 

Bankoora 

Ditto 

2.021 

968,597 

911 

26.755 

r 

*9 

275 

Burdwan 


Boerbhoom 

Ditto 

1.750 

853,785 

606 

17.077 

2 8 

•7 

20* 



Midnapore 

Ditto and Uriya 

5,095 

2,545.179 

8.097 

71,200 

1* 

1*4 

27*9 


L 

Hooghly with Howrah 

Bengali 

1,719 

1,753,250 

1,081 

39,840 

1*5 

•a 

22*7 



Total 

13,888 

7.604,661 

7.597 

196,902 

1-8 

*0 

25*3 



Calcutta 

Bengali * 

8 

429,535 

272 

22,422 


*0 

B22~ 



24*Pergunnahs 

Ditto 

2,788 

2,210,047 

1,017 

60.542 

1*7 


27*3 

residency 


Nuddea 

Ditto 

3.421 

1,812.795 

832 

29,068 

4 1 

M H5*j 

10 3 


i 

Je store 

Ditto 

3.068 

2,075.021 

679 

23,545 

64 


113 


L 

Moorshedab&d 

Ditto 

2.402 

1,358,020 

397 

12,140 

0'2 


*8 



Total 

12.337 

7,881,024 

3,790 

148.117 

3*2 

S3 

18*8 


r 

Pinagepore 

Bengali 

4,126 

1,501.924 

483 

11,232 

84 

8 2 

JTJ" 



BUftjahanye 

Ditto 

2.234 

1,310.729 

312 

10.H22 

Mil 

*2 

7*0 



Rumrporo 

Ditto 

3.470 

2,149,972 

477 

11,742 

mmWw 

*2 

54 



Bogra 

Ditto 

1,501 

089.4417 

l?l 

4,258 

^Enr! 

*1 


Uajunabye ...i 


Pubna 

Ditto 

1.978 

1,211,594 

348 

12.458 

56 

*2 

1*2 



Darjeeling 

Bengali, Nepali, Thibetan, 











&o. 

1.234 

94,712 

42 

1,214 


*4 




J ulpigoreo 

Bengali, Moch, Garo, Toto, 





mm 





and Bliutia 


418.665 

136 

3,500 

mm 

*3 

8 3 



Total 

17,455 

7,377,013 

1,927 

54,426 

9* 

*2 

7*3 


r 

Dacca 

Bengali 

2,796 

1,852.993 

873 

29,125 

3 2 

*4 

16-7* 



Furroodpore 

Ditto 


1.51 1,878 

3S* 

14,081 

5*8 

*2 

9 7 

Dacca ...*< 


Backergunge 

Ditto 

3.048 

1,878,1*4 

707 

23,231 

47 

*4 

12 S 



Mymensingh ... 

Ditto 

0,299 

2,349,917 

402 

15.255 

is- a 

•1 

0*4 



Tipperah 

Ditto and Tipperah 


1,533,931 

1,217 

27,376 

2' 

*7 

17 8 



Total 

17,452 

9,126,863 

3,703 

I 

o» 

s 

47 

*4 

12*1 

C 

Chittagong 

Bengnli and Mughi 

2.322 

1,127.402 

329 

11,119 

7* 

*2 

98 

Chittagong ...< 

Noakholly 

Bengali 

1.862 

713,934 

225 

7.482 

8*2 

*8 

1*4 

1 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

Hill dialects, i.e . corrupt 










forms of Bengali and Mughi 

6,561 

69.607 

9 

140 

017*8 

*1 

2*1 



Total 

9,736 

1.910,943 

663 

18,750 

17 2 

*2 

9*8 



Patna 

Hindi and Hindustani 

2.072 

1,559.038 

1,866 

29.458 

11 

ri 

18*8 



Gya 

Ditto 

4,710 

1,949,750 

1,280 

17,209 

3-0 

*6 

8 8 



Shahabad 

Ditto 

4,385 

1,723,974 

990 

13,683 

4*4 

6*7 

7*0 



Durbhunga 

Ditto 

3,331 

2,139,298 

019 


0*3 

*2 


Patna 1 


Mosufferpor© 

Hindi. Hindustani, and Tir- 











huti 

8,000 

2.245,408 

2,262 


1*8 

I* 

8*2 



Sarun 

Hindi and Hindustani 

2,621 

2,003,800 

1,010 


2*5 

*4 

«*8 



Cbumparun 

Hindi 

3,531 

1.440,815 

784 

9,265 

4*5 

*5 

0*4 



Total 

83,656 

13,122,743 

8,811 

115,276 

2*6 

*0 

. 8*7 

( 

Monghvr 

Hindi and Hindustani 

3.022 

1.812,986 

1.884 

21,447 

2* 

1* 

11*2 


Bkagulpore 

Ditto 

4.268 

1,826,290 

1,759 

15,787 

2*4 

*9 

8*0 

Bhagulpore... « 


Purnean 

Ditto 

4,957 

1,714,795 

610 

9,315 

81 

*3 

6*4 



Maldah 

Bengali 

1,813 

676,426 

278 

5,835 

6*5 

4*1 

8*0 


k 

Sontbal Pergunnahs... 

Bengali, Hindi, 8anthali*and 










Pahari 

6,488 

1,250,287 

628 

10.092 

8*7 

*4 

8* 



ToUl 

20,448 

7,289,784 

6,159 

02,470 

3*9 

7* 

8 5 



Cuttack 

Uriya 

4,613 

1,022,584 

8,191 

Bssa 

m 

1*9 

21*2 

Orissa ... < 


Pooree 

Ditto 

8,472 

769.074 

1,616 

mm 

Ha 

2* 

19*1 


l 

Balasore 

Uriya and Bengali ... 

2,068 

770,232 

2.007 

B 

mm\ 

2*4 

41*7 



Total 



6,814 

81,304 

1*3 

2*1 

26*7 

c 

Hasaribagh 

Hindi and Bengali 

7.021 

771,875 

253 

6,163 

27*7 

*8 

7*9 

Chota Nag- J 

Lohardugga 

Ditto 

12,044 

1.237,123 

802 

9.942 

89*9 

*2 

8* 

pore. ; 

Simtbhoom 

Ditto 

3,897 

318,180 

87 

4,298 

44*7 

*2 

1-5 

c 

Maubhoom 

Bengali 

4,143 

820,521 

888 

8.385 

12*2 

4*1 

10*2 



Total 

27,105 

3,147,699 

960 

28,788 

27*0 

*8 

9*1 
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Return of Colleges, Schools, and Scholars in the Lower Produces of Bengal for the year ending 31*/ March 1880. 
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Return of Colleges, Schools , and Scholars in the Lower Provinces of Bengal 
for the year ending 31s£ March 1880. 
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New Form.] Education General 

Return of College), School t, and Scholars in the Lower 




Gotbrnmint Institutions. 




Aided Institutions. 





jn 
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M 

1 

1 


Number of scholars 
on 31st March 
learning 


A 

2 

e 

ja 

1 

£ 


Number of scholars 
on 31st March 
learning 

Class or Institutions. 

Number of institutions. 

c 

o 

s i 

1* 

*s 

o *3 

%» i ) 

£5 

U 

'A 
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a *■> 

3 2 

O VC 

fl 

*1 

Average daily attendant* 
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Number of institutions. 

fl 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 















Art* Colleges- 















JUngtHi 

11 

1,080 

989 

823 

1,080 

... 


6 

653 

677 

482 

653 



1*01,1,80 Ktl OR DRtUnTMKIfTS 08 (Jot- 
MCUB » Volt l’KOf ISSIONAL TRAINING - 















lifiW 

6 

821 

231 

213 

321 









... 


Medicine , ,,, 

1 

153 

211 

211 

153 

... 









... 


Engineering 

1 

7S 

78 

67 

73 










... 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 








* 







II io ii, Middle, and Lower Middle 
Schools— 

For Boyt— 















HUh Schools English 

48 

13,727 

12, H8 

10,178 

13,065 

... 

62 

88 

10,800 

9,612 

7,100 

10,120 

... 

674 

r Engllah 

M iddlo Schools ... i 

v Vernacular.., 

7 

901 

098 

051 

710 


185 

432 

25,723 

22,995 

17,410 

10,543 

... 

9.180 

175 

9.077 

8,811 

0,819 

779 


0,108 

820 

40,283 

80,363 

28,138 

1,613 


38,770 

Lower Middle Schools Vernacular .. 

5 

439 

811 

272 

39 

... 

400 

1,138 

51,712 

40,157 

30,824 

152 

... 

51,560 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

PRIMAUY SOHOOL8 (VERNACULAR) — 















For Raj s 

10 

183 

197 

139 




185 

28,982 

537,122 

463,313 

406,384 

873 

I ... 

630,749 

FEMALE EDUCATION. 













1 


For Girls (Natives) 

2 

251 

237 

171 

128 

... 

123 

605 

12,878 

12,102 

9,169 

300 


12,618 

SCHOOLS FOR SPECIAL OR 
TECHNICAL TRAINING. 









i 






Schools of Art 

1 

70 

72 

53 

40 

... 

30 






... 


Medical Schools 

4 

508 

431 

381 



508 






... 


Engineering and Surveying Schools 

3 

138 

115 

123 

0 


129 






... 



Noimal Schools for Musters 

1C 

580 

510 

433 

52 


528 

9 

555 

583 

531 

124 

... 

431 

Ditto for Mistresses 






... 


4 

115 

110 

94 

31 

... 

84 

Industrial Schools 

4 

115 

lie 

100 

58 


57 







>•• 



Madrasahs 

i 6 

777 

C48 

483 

231 


54G 








... 



SCHOOLS FOR EUROPEAN AND 











# 




oi her foreign races. 















Schools for Eoj s 

1 

23 

17 

10 

25 


• ••« 

8 

1,562 

1,589 

1,365 

1,498 

... 

64 

Ditto for Girls 




... . 


... 


9 

949 

990 

758 

949 

... 



MUfd Schools 

... 





... 


21 

1,000 

944 

767 

1,000 




Total 


301 


*20,832 I 20,290 


20,190 


17,375 


11,957 32,412 


083,352 


505,395 


509,328 


33,822 


650,030 


N.2L— The number of pupils learning 
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Education General' 

Return of Expenditure on Educational Establishments in the Lower 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 
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•Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

I u. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

ARTS CoLUtOBB— 




1 










English 

2,10.664 

... 

17,178 

4,830 

00,205 


„ 

3,23,276 

24,118 


20,090 

22,267 

30,372 

CuLLlOKSOll DKFARTMBNTS OF COLLEORt 














Suit J>RO MISSION A L TRAINING'' 














Law 

777 


4*2 


21,618 



25,447 






Medicine 

1,69,123 


... . 


11,039 



1.70,102 



.... 



Engineering 

36,866 

... 



6,597 




42,402 





.... 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. 














High. Middle, and Lower Middle 








1 






Schools— 













1 

For Jioy$— 














High Schools— English 

1,31,723 

... 

13,171 

8,302 

2,60,293 

60 

7,073 

4,11,512 

60,067 


3,977 

65,570 

87,537 

(•English 

Middle Schools 

9,867 




140 

6.700 

600 

041 

17,941 

1,10,834 


1*484 

1,37,811 

82,736 

(Vernacular... 

47, 814 


191 

4,001 

22,831 

210 

425 

76,108 

1,00,959 

... 

1,690 

83,288 

83,413 

Lower Middle Schools— Vernacular .. 

M2 



15 

24 

! 

i 

4 

705 

73,826 

155 

176 

20,186 

60,493 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. 














Primary Schools (Vernacular)— 














For Boys 

1.248 

... 


29 

28 


4 

1,309 

2,94,271 

4,214 

910 

91,520 

6,90.994 

FEMALE EDUCATION. 











| 



For Girls (Natives) 

13,110 




786 

3,020 


• • 

17,522 

48,985 


7,321 

85, TIC 

14,190 

SCHOOLS FOR SPECIAL OR 














TECHNICAL TRAINING, 














Schools of Art 

17.1M6 

... 



1.643 



19,591 






Med tool Schools 

06,726 




12,522 

180 

404 

78,831 






Engineering and Surveying Schools... 

0,8 16 




1,233 

...... 


8,077 






Normal Schools for Masters 

69,021 

269 



697 



3 

69,080 

10,395 



10,098 

197 

Ditto for Mistresses 


... 







3,949 



6,806 

2,031 

Industrial Schools 

3,818* 

... 





2,864* 

6,082* 






Madrasahs 

31,301 



800 

2,004 



36,755 








SCHOOLS FOR EUROPEAN AND 














OTHER FOREIGN RACES. 














Schools for Boys 

7,372 








7,372 

23,864 


17,659 

8.946 

90,626 

Schools for Girl* 










18,241 


3,615 

15, 244 

27,031 

Mixed Schools 









15,066 



960 

9,419 

21,987 

University 


i 

23,130 

2,100 

67,944 



776 

93,930 






Direction 

49,421 

... 






49,421 







Inspection 

3.06.632 







3,66,533 






Scholarship J™"**' 

77,463 

... 

12,403 






89,926 






CSchools 

68,967 


3,385 






72.852 



iil>t 



Miscellaneous 

19,520 

... 


2,847 

8,191 



24,558 






Charges for schools abolished &uHng 














the year * ... 

31,443 

at 


1,827 

2,147 

183 

1,774 

87,425 






Total ... 1 

14,16,217 

810 

69,860 

26,146 5 

,09,513 

1,269 

14,871 ! 

20,38,186 7 

,80,574 

4,399 

57,803 f 

1,54,913 

11,81,613 


* BxolusiTe of the money figures in the European 
•AtE.— I n this table receipts are shown as actual 
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Avkbaob annual cost ov xducatino bach 

PUPIL. 


Government i»»ti- hutltutions. Instttu- 

tu turns. tions. 


R<». A. r. j Ra. A. P. 11«. A. P. Re. A. P. 
0*5 326 13 11 213 0 1 234 3 0 41 12 9 


12*8 33 0 11 10 9 3 21 2 11 ft 3 4 

7 0 25 11 3 14 1 11 15 4 0 ft 1 3 

7 4 8 10 8 6 6 0 7 12 3 2 12 ft 

8*1 208 1 14 8 860 197 



Total cost. 

1 

2 

3 

11 

12 



!4 4 0 10 3 0 ft 4 28 ft O 10 1 


8 7 73 14 11 56 6 0 13 6 10 4 0 6 


*4 272 1 6 249 4 0 

1*0 174 12 7 146 11 8 

*1 85 11 8 47 8 8 

1*8 111 1 1 109 4 9 45 12 ft 17 13 8 

*2 107 2 2 86 14 8 


3 1 438 10 4 483 10 4 90 13 1 15 0 8 

1*4 J 69 8 ff 18 6 9 

1‘0 I 68 5 8 18 15 4 


md Eurasian Training School at Dehree. from which no return hat been received. 
!l*baneinentf» 
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Return shewing the result of prescribed examinations during the year ending 31 st March 1880. 


Nairas ov Examination. 

Number of 
institutions send* 
lug exam in tea. 

Number of examinees. 

Number passed. 

Percentage of passed 
scholars on total 
numbers on rolls 
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9 
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Arts Colls# ss— 














Master of Arts 

& 

2 

7 

42 

6 


48 

27 

2 


29 



Bachelor of Arts 

7 

4 

11 

147 

95 

2o 

262 

61 

26 

*1 

90 



flrat Art. 

12 

9 

21 

461 

422 

26 

909 

*« 

112 

8 

261 

' 


CoLL* 0 *S FOB PBOFBSSIOSAL TbaINIHQ- 














Law— 














Honors in Law .. 







1 




1 



Baehelor of Law 

l 5 


ft 

88 



88 

47 

... 


47 



Medicln*- 














M.D. 

1 


1 

1 



1 

1 



1 



Honors in Medicine 

1 


1 

3 



3 

2 



2 




M.B. 

1 


1 

17 



17 

7 



7 



First M.B 

1 

• . * 

1 

29 



20 

14 



14 



L.M.8. ... ... 

1 


1 

111 



111 

65 



65 



First L.M.8 

1 


1 

21 


... 

21 

7 

... 

... 

7 



Engineering— 














II. 0.13 

1 


1 

ft 



ft 




• 


IMIII 

L.C.B 

1 

... 

1 

21 

... 

• •• 

21 

... 

... 

V«l 

... 




Schools— 














Matriculation Boya. 

46 

152 

108 

734 

1,205 

57 

1,096 

372 

386 

9 

767 



Middle English Scholarship 














examination „ 

13 

328 

341 

47 

029 

... 

076 

87 

555 


592 



Middle Vernacular Scholarship 














examination M 

137 

703 

640 

554 

1,918 

18 

2,490 

353 

1,061 

11 

1,425 



Lower Vernacular Scholarship 














examination M 

16 

1.123 

1.130 

200 

2,432 

3 

2,731 

122 

1,530 

... 

1,652 



Primary Scholarship oxaxniu- 














ation 

3 

7,468 

7,471 

12 1 

24.101 

... 

24,103 

5 

11,351 

... 

11,354 




* Besides. two candidate* obtained the degree of B.C.B., having fulfilled the conditions required under paragraph 8 of the Regula- 
tions fur the degree of n.c.s. 
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G EINEIfcAJL, EEIPAJRTMjEIN'T 


EDUCATION- 


CALCUTTA, tub 12th NOVEMBER 1880. 


RESOLUTION. 


Read — 

The General Report of Publio Instruction in Bengal for 1879-80. 

The final orders of the Government of India regarding the introduction 
in Bengal of the new forms of educational returns were not received in time 
to admit of their adoption in this report. The Director has, however, supple- 
mented the old forms by a second set of tables drawn up according to the 
new forms, though differing from them in certain particulars in which informa- 
tion was not available. 


General Summary. 

2. In the Resolution of Government on the report of the Director of 
Public Instruction for 1878-79, it was noticed that, for the first time since the 
Department was constituted, the contribution from private sources to the total 
cost of education had exceeded the amount of the Government grant. During 
the year 1879-80 the proportion of the Government expenditure has been 
still further reduced, namely, from 47f to 46 per cent. Of the cost of 
collegiate education, the Government share has fallen from 52^ to 51 $ per cent ; 
or, if University charges be added, all of which fall on the candidates, from 44 
to below 43 per cent. In secondary education the Government share has 
fallen from 35 to 34| per cent, and in primary education from 28^ to 25£ 
per cent. Of the cost of special instruction the Government share is naturally 
much higher, amounting to 82 per cent. These figures refer only to those 
colleges and schools which receive aid from the State. If the expenditure 
incurred in the maintenance of unaided institutions bo taken into account, the 
proportion of the Government expenditure to the total cost will be very much 
less. 

3. The following table shows the expenditure of the year from returns 
furnished by the Accountant-General : — 


Bodge* bead of 
expenditure. 

Sanctioned estimate, 
1879-80. 

Actual*, 

1879-89. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Direction and inspection ... 

3,91,000 

4,27,604 

Government colleges and madrasahs . . . 

4,66,000 

4,46,817 

Government schools 

6,14,000 

6,07,065 

Grants-in-aid and assignments — 

For secondary and superior instruc- 
tion ... ... ... 

4,50,000 

4,19,226 

For primary instruction 

4,00,000 

3,88,636 

Scholarships 

1,56,000 

1,46,155 

Miscellaneous 

46,000 

37,657 

Total 

25,23,000 

24,73,160 

Less reoeipts 

4,50,000 

4,60,745 

Net Government expenditure 

20,73,000 

20,22,415 


The sanctioned estimates of expenditure for the year amounted to 
R8. 25,23,000 ; the actual expenditure was Rs. 24,73,000. The receipts 
passing through the Government treasuries amounted to Rs. 4,50,000, a sum 
m close accordance with the estimates. The actual net Government expen- 
ture amounted to Rs. 20,22,415, against Rs. 20,73,000 estimated, a saving of 
more than Rs. 50,000 having thus been effected. Adding the cost of medical 
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education, which is provided for in the estimates of the Medical Department, 
the departmental returns show that, out of a total expenditure of Bs. 47,68,000 
in all Government and aided institutions, the cost incurred by Government 
amounted to Bs. 21,97,000. In the previous year the total cost of education 
in connection with schools and colleges receiving aid from the State was 
Rs. 45,45,000, and the share borne by Government was Bs. 21,72,000. The 
Government expenditure has therefore increased by only Rs. 25,000 ; while 
the expenditure from private sources has increased by Its. 1,98,000. The 
only head under which the expenditure of the Department has exceeded the 
sanctioned estimates is that of “ Direction and Inspection;” and this is 
explained as being due for the most part to the appointment of three Assistant 
Inspectors for the divisions of Bhagulporo, Chittagong, and Chota Nagpore, 
after the estimates had been framed. 

4. The subjoined table shows the total number of schools of all kinds 
from which returns have been received, and of the pupils reading in them, 
at the close of the years 1878-79 and 1879-80. Excluding unaided patshalas, 
tols, and maktabs, which read for no departmental standards and lie outside 
the Government system, organized Instruction shows an increase in round 
numbers of 6,000 schools and 100,000 pupils. The schools in this table are 
classified according to the nature of their income, as Government, aided, or 
unaided : — 


Class of Institutions. 

1879. 

r- * \ 


1880. 


8cliools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Government schools and colleges ... 

307 

28,123 

301 

29,332 

Grant-in-aid ,, ,, ,, 

1,(577 

83,281 

1,708 

88,006 

Circle grant ,, 

28 7 

11,917 

290 

12,355 

Primary grant „ 

. . 2-1,25 1 

489,618 

30,114 

582,992 

Unaided school# and colleges 

(5,(553 

114,5:18 

6.003 

106,316 

Total 

33,278 

727,707 

39,376 

819,030 


5. The loss of six Government schools is thus explained. The survey 
school at Ilooghly and the two Normal schools of Purneali and Durbhunga 
have been closed, whilo the Dehree Training school has been merged in the 
now Engineering Collego at Howrah. A law school has been opened at the 
Rajshahyo Collego; the Anglo-Hindi school at Darjeoling has been converted 
into a Government school ; and a school has been opened at Kurseong for the 
children of Europeans employed on State Railways. In addition to the 
not loss of one school here shown, thero have boon minor changes among 
Government vornacular schools of the middle and lower class, some of which 
have beon converted into aided schools. 

6. The number of grant-in-aid schools shows a certain increase (31); 
but tlio Diroctor explains that this increase does not fully measure the result 
of the year’s operations. In nearly all cases grants are reduced at each 
renowal, and in this way a considerable sum of money is set free every year 
for the purpose of aiding new schools. Besides tho fact that 31 more schools 
have boon aided than roceivod grants in the previous year, the expenditure for 
the year upon grants-in-aid has beon reduced by nearly Rs. 12,000 ; and this 
sum, together with tho other savings on tho total grant-in-aid - allotment of 
Rs. 4,50,000, amounting in all to more than Rs. 30,000, is available for aiding 
other now schools as opportunities arise. The 31 schools above referred 
to represent the excess of new grants sanctioned over old grants cancelled ; and 
the Director’s report shows that tho active measures which were referred to in 
the Resolution upon the last report, as having been taken against inefficient 
schools, were maintained with the best results during the year under report. 

7. The object of the circle grant, which provides peripatetic head 
teachers for each circle of two or three primary schools of the better class, 
is the gradual elevation of these schools to the middle standard at a compara- 
tively small cost. The grant has accordingly been declared to belong to the 
field of secondary education, and its administration has been transferred 
from the hands of the Magistrate to those of the Circle Inspector. The 
total number of schools thus provided with teachers remains nearly the 
same as in the previous year ; but schools of the middle class have increased 
from 106 to 116, and lower class schools from 92 to 114, while the number 
of primary schools has fallen from 89 to 60. The amount of the grant 
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(Rs. 22,000) having been unaltered, the general advance in the standard 
attained by these schools shows that it has been well laid out in the promotion 
of its special objects. 

8. The number of schools aided from the primary grant of Rs. 4,00,000 
has increased from 24,354 to 30,414, and the number of pupils reading in 
them from 489,518 to 582,992. At the close of the year 1876-77, the number 
of schools aided from the primary grant was 14,000 with 360,000 pupils. 
In three years therefore the number of aided schools has increased by more 
than 100 per cent, and the number of pupils by more than 50 per cent. The 
increase is due to the constant development of tho system of payment-by- 
results in place of that of fixed stipends. That the increase in the number of 
pupils does not keep pace with that in the number of schools arises from the 
fact that, while the stipendiary system confined itself to aiding the larger 
and more successful schools, the method which has now replaced it offers 
encouragement to large and small schools alike ; and thus the system gradu- 
ally extends its influence to schools with no more than 12 or 15 pupils. Tho 
same inference may be drawn from the statistics of unaided primary schools, 
which show n constantly decreasing average in tho number of their pupils. 
The number of unaidea schools supplying returns is 6,266 with 76,145 pupils; 
while, in the previous year, it was 6,232 with 84,196 pupils. In 1877 the 
average number of pupils in an unaided primary school was 18 ; it is now 12 — 
a fact which indicates that all the larger indigenous schools are being taken 
up year by year into the primary system of education. 

Controlling Agencies. 

9. The appointment of Joint or Assistant Inspectors of Schools in the 
divisions of Burdwan, Bhagulporo, Chota Nagpore, Chittagong, and Orissa 
continues to be attended with good results. The rapid extension within the 
last few years of the system of primary education had made suoli large demands 
upon the time of inspecting officers as to leavo them little opportunity for the 
supervision of secondary schools ; and the decline in tho standard of middle 
schools had been tho subject of repeated representations. Tho area of an 
Inspector’s circle is too large to enable him to exercise any but a general 
supervision over the secondary schools contained in it ; and tho appointment 
of Assistant Inspectors, whose duty it is to see and report and to carry out 
his orders, have greatly increased the efficiency of his control over the schools. 
The Director states that the Joint and Assistant Inspectors have done excellent 
work during the past year, and have furnished caroful and valuable reports 
of their work, which is chiefly, though not exclusively, concerned with 
secondary education. The prospects of secondary education have been still 
furthor improved by the declaration made in the Resolution of Government 
upon the last annual report on public instruction that “ the proper duties of 
Deputy Inspectors are — (J ) the immediate personal inspection of secondary 
schools ; (2) the general supervision of primary education through the agency 
of Sub-Inspectors.” In most districts the system of primary instruction has 
now passed the experimental stage, and the Sub-Inspectors are in general 
men of considerable experience. The attention of the Deputy Inspector can 
therefore be safely directed to the supervision of secondary schools to a 
greater extent than was formerly advisable, and his responsibility for the 
condition of those schools can in consequence be much more clearly enforced. 
As regards the supervision of primary education, the number of Sub- 
Inspectors is in several divisions quite unequal to the duty of visiting each 
school, but it is found that the system of collecting and examining groups of 
patshalas at fixed centres gives equally satisfactory results. 

University Education. 

10. The abolition of the college classes, which were experimentally 
attached in 1877 to the Rungpore school, has reduced the number of Govern- 
ment colleges to eleven. The Northern Bengal State Railway made it easy for 
matriculated students from Rungpore to go elsewhere for the further prosecution 
of their studies ; and the Rajshahye College has become the natural centre of high 
education for the whole division. Of the eleven colleges that now exist, seven 
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teach the fall course for the B. A. degree. These are the Presidency, Hooghly, 
Kishnaghur, Dacca, Patna, Rajshahye, and Cuttack Colleges. To the last-named 
College the Maharajah of Mohurbhunj has given a donation of Rs. 20,000 as the 
nucleus of a permanent endowment, and at his request its name has been 
changed to “ Ravenshaw College,” in commemoration of Mr. Ravenshaw’a 
sorvices as Commissioner of Orissa. Four colleges of the second grade teach only 
to the First Arts standard — these are the Sanskrit, Berhampore, Midnapore, and 
Chittagong Colleges. During the course of the year much discussion took 
place upon the question of maintaining the Berhampore College. In deference 
to the strongly-expressed wishes of the inhabitants of the district, and in consi- 
deration of the history and achievments of the College in former years, the 
Lieutenant-Governor finally decided to retain it, and appointed Mr. W. B. Living- 
stone to bo its Principal. Besides the Government colleges abovenamed, there 
are six aided colleges, all in Calcutta, of which the General Assembly’s institution, 
with 361 students, is not only the largest in Bengal — the Presidency College 
coming next with .‘{36 students — but has a larger roll-number than any college 
has shown for the last five years. There are three unaided colleges, of which 
LaMnrtiniero in Calcutta, and the Baptist Mission College at Berampore, have 
four and nine students respectively ; while the Metropolitan Institution of 
Calcutta has still further increased the number of its students from 248 to 328. 

11. Tho total number of students in all colleges has risen from 1,963 
to 2,080; of whom 1,086 aro in Government colleges, 653 in aided, and 341 
in unaidod colloges. The Director’s report shows that the demand for collegiate 
education is steadily rising. It appears that 96 per cent of those who passed 
tho matriculation examination in December 1879 were admitted to colleges in 
tho following session ; a larger proportion than has yet been known. And, as 
was noticed last year, practically all who pass the First Arts Examination con- 
tinue to road for their degree ; and about half those who obtain a degree attempt 
tho standard for honors. The total expenditure upon collegiate education has 
increased from Rs. 4,40,7*7 in 1878-79 to Ks. 4,50,295 in 1879-80; more than 
four-fifths of tho increased cost having been contributed from private sources. 
Of the whole expenditure, Rs. 2,34,782 were paid by Government, and 
Rs. 2,15,513 from fees and subscriptions. The candidates at the various 
examinations of the University also paid a further sum of Rs. 68,000 in fees. 
Tho avorago cost of each student in Government colleges has risen from 
Rs. 316 to Rs. 326, of which Rs. 213 were paid from State funds, and Rs. 113 
from fees and subscriptions. Tho increase was chiefly due to the fact that tho 
number of students in tho calendar year 1879 was somewhat less than in 1878. 
Tho cost of each student to Government variod from Rs. 60 in the Rajshahyo 
and Rs. 78 in the Midnapore College, both of which are supported by ample 
endowments, to Rs. 538 in the Sanskrit College and Rs. 756 at Berhampore. 
The cost of each student in tho Presidency College was Rs. 187 from Govern- 
ment, against Rs. 148 from private sources. In aided colleges each student 
cost the State Rs. 42; while Ks. 178 were contributed from fees, endowments, 
and subscriptions. 

12. Some improvement was shown in the number of successful candidates 
at the various examinations of the University. For the First Arts Examination 
864 candidates appeared and 261 passed, or 30 per cent against 27 per cent 
in tho previous year. From Government Colleges 33 per cent of the candi- 
dates passed ; from other institutions 28 per cent. The Presidency College 
passed 43 per cent of its candidates ; the Patna and Hooghly Colleges 31 
and 29 per cent respectively ; and the Kishnaghur, Dacca, and Rajshahye 
Colleges from 25 to 23 per cent. It is to be regretted that the proportion of 
candidates passing from mofussil colleges is not higher : at the same time allow- 
ance may be made for the fact that the absence of officers on furlough has 
reduced the establishment of several colleges below the requisite strength, and 
has compelled the Government to resort to temporary arrangements for carrying 
on their work. An application has now been made to the. Government of 
India for a small permanent addition to the number of graded officers, which 
the experience of tne last few years has shown to be unequal to the actual 
requirements of the colleges. 

13. For the B. A. Examination 248 candidates appeared, and of these 
90 or 34 per cent passed ; the proportion in the previous year having been 26 
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per oent. Of the 136 candidates from the seven Government colleges of the 
first £rade, 61 or 45 per cent passed ; while the four aided colleges that teach 
to this standard passed 30 per cent. No unaided college sent candidates to the 
B. A. Examination ; but the Metropolitan Institution has now opened a fourth- 
year class. Of the Government colleges, the Presidency College passed 26 
candidates out of 66, or 39 per cent. Those at Dacca and Patna each passed 
two-thirds of their candidates, and a student from the Patna College gained 
the distinction of the first place in the University list. The Hooghly College 
succeeded much better than in the previous year, passing 12 out of its 29 candi- 
dates. The colleges at Hajshahyo and Cuttack passed candidates at the B. A. 
Examination for the first time; the former two and the latter one. The 
Director refers to the danger of allowing colleges in the mofussil to teach both 
the literature and the science courses for the B. A. degree, with a staff of 
professors intended for only one. The Principal of a college desires to keep 
as many students as possible in his B. A. classes ; and when a student asks 
to be taught the alternative course, on the ground that otherwise he will 
have to join another college, the Principal is naturally disposed to make an effort 
to arrange for the necessary lectures. But such a division of the teaching 
power is obviously a source of weakness, and its effects have been shown in 
the general failure of the candidates from the Kishnaghur College. Of three 
candidates from that College, in the literature course, only one passed ; and 
the two candidates in the science course both failed. “ Desirable as it is,” the 
Director remarks, ** to make the local college satisfy the requirements of all 
its students, yet the wisdom of such a concession must be regarded as doubt- 
ful.” 

14. Out of 262 candidates for the B. A. degree, including 14 absentees, 
108 chose the A or literature course, and 154 the B or science course. Of those 
who chose the former only 27 per cent passed, while 40 per cent of the 
B course candidates were successful. This result, showing the comparative 
severity of the test in the literature course, is in accordance with the results 
of the examination held in the previous year, and at variance with those of 
former years ; but it is noticeable that, in spite of this fact, the number of 
senior scholars who select the course in literature is steadily increasing. In 
former years these students almost unanimously chose tho science course, even 
though the University examinations showed a much smaller percentage of 
candidates passing in that course ; but within the last three years the literature 
course, now seen to be the harder of the two, has become singularly popular 
with these, the flower of the University students. Out of 49 senior scholarship- 
holders, 13 in 1878, 14 in 1879, and 19 in 1880, have chosen the A course 
for the degree. The Presidency is the only Government college that is fully 
equipped for teaching both courses. It sent 26 candidates to the A course, of 
whom five passed ; and 43 to the B course, of whom 21 passed. But, as 
mentioned above, the Kishnaghur College has been permitted to prepare 
candidates for both courses ; and the Dacca College, in addition to its regular 
course in science, occasionally sends a few candidates to the examination in 
literature. All other Government colleges teach tho science course only. The 
aided missionary colleges of Calcutta send candidates to both courses. The 
students of the Cathedral Mission College, by special arrangement, attend the 
scientific lectures in the Presidency College. Of its eight B course candidates 
four passed, while only one passed out of eleven in the A course. . The 
B candidates in the General Assembly’s Institution and the Free Church 
College all failed ; while 18 and 3 candidates respectively passed from 
these colleges in the A course. St. Xavier’s College passed two candidates 
out of seven in the B course ; but the A course candidates failed. 

15. For the M. A. degree examination 48 candidates appeared; 31 
competed for honours, of whom 20 were successful, and 17 for the ordinary 
degree, of whom nine passed. The Presidency College sent 31 candidates in 
various subjects, of whom 21 were successful. Of these, 17 obtained honours, 
and four the ordinary degree. Three of the candidates from this College were 
placed in the first class. The Sanskrit College passed one candidate, the 
Dacca College two, the Hooghly College two, and the Kishnaghur College one. 
One candidate also passed in physical science from the Cathedral Mission 
College, and one in history from the Free Church Institution. 
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Secondaby Education. 

1 6. The number of high English Government schools in Bengal remains 
the same as in the previous year, namely 48 ; but there is an increase of 500 
in tho number of pupils, which now stands at 13,727. The number of aided 
schools has increased from 85 to 88, and the pupils reading in them from 8,804 
to 10,800. Unaided schools have increased from 63 to 64, and their pupils 
from 13,903 to 14,091. Altogether there are 200 high English schools with 
38,618 pupils, against 196 schools and 36,033 pupils in the previous year. 
Among Government schools of this class there are 12 which have more than 400 
pupils oach. These are the Hare and Hindoo schools in Calcutta, the former of 
which has 610 pupils ; the Chittagong, Hooghly, and Dacca Collegiate schools, 
the Burrisal and Uttarpara zillah schools ; and the five great schools of Behar, 
namely those of Patna with 544 pupils (the second in size in the whole of 
Bengal), Gya, Chupra, Arrah, ana Bhagulporo, the number of their pupils 
ranging from 504 to 426. The Director remarks — 

“ Tho last two or three years have witnessed a surprising dovelopmont of the domand 
for English eduoation in Behar, quito unprecedented in that province and unparalleled in any 
other part of Bengal. The movement is as yot most conspicuous in tho head-quarters stations, 
and the lower oIobsos of tho zillah schools are filled to overflowing with boys who are natives 
of the provinoe, and not, os horotoforo, half of them Bengalis. But tho same desire has begun 
to manifest itself in the interior of districts, among the liajpoots and Babhans ; and Babu 
Bhoodeb Mookerjea warns mo that wo must be prepared for a large development of the 
grant-in-aid system. At present the effect is chiofly visible in tho rapid addition of English 
classes to Government vernacular schools. The now hopes hold out to the people by the 
roceut adoption of tho Hindi character in the courts will unquestionably stimulate the desire 
of the respectable classes for an education wliioh can now be turned to profitable account.” 

It may well be hoped that tho orders referred to by the Director will have 
tho effect of removing tho great difficulty which has hitherto beset middle 
schools in Behar, namely tho complete indifference of the people to a purely 
vernacular education. In tho whole of the Patna Division there are only six 
iniddlo vernacular schools maintained by grants-in-aid. At the same time 
the efforts of the Education Department during recent years to popularize 
the Hindi character and language have not been without effect. The Board 
of Examiners for middle scholarships in Behar reports : — All the Hindu 
students of the vernacular schools of Behar now read and write Hindi with 
tolerable correctness; while only five years ago the whole province did not send 
up more than one or two candidates in Hindi. Some Mahomedan pupils in 
oach district have now taken up Hindi, and not Urdu, as their vernacular.” 
Again, the primary schools of Bohar, in which Kaithi has all along been taught, 
have begun to use Nagri printed books in largely increasing numbers. The 
people therefore were not unprepared for the change which the orders of 
Government have now made; and it may be anticipated that the further 
educational effect of the orders will be to give encouragement alike to those 
indigenous schools in which the Kaithi character is taught, to those vernacular 
schools of a higher class in which the language and the character are Hindi, 
and in at least an oqual degree to those in which the rudiments of English 
are added to a sound vernacular education. The change was made at a time 
when it was not only necessary in the interests of the people and of their 
education, but whon it could be carried into effect with comparative ease. 

17. At the Entrance Examination of 1879, 1,996 candidates appeared 
from 198 schools, and 767 passed, or 38 per cent. As in the previous two 
years, the Government schools passed moro than 50 per cent of their candi- 
dates, while private schools, aided and unaided, passed 32 per cent. It is 
satisfactory to find that aided schools have made considerable progress, as 
judged by tho results of the last examination. This result may reasonably be 
attributed to the vigorous measures that have been taken during the last two 
or three years against unsuccessful schools, with the object of withdrawing aid 
from those that are hopelessly inefficient, and of compelling all others to earn 
by their public performances the grants which they enjoy. Among collegiate 
schools tne Hare and Hindu schools attached to the Presidency College of 
Calcutta as usual occupy the highest place ; the Kishnaghur school has risen 
to be third ; followed by the Dacca, the Hooghly Collegiate, the Rajshahye, 
the Hooghly Branch, and the Patna Collegiate schools. In the Cuttack 
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Collegiate school, it is noticed that the minor Rajah of Dhenkanal, among other 
Government wards, is a pupil. He was “ shy and timid when he first joined, 
but is now quite at home with the rest, and is doing well.” The Cuttack and 
Chittagong Collegiate schools were conspicuous for the failure of their pupils at 
the examination. Among the 11 zillah schools of the first class, that is, those 
with 300 pupils and upwards, the Uttarpara school has for the second time 
taken the nighest place. The Burrisal and Mymonsingh schools follow, and 
then those of Beerbhoom and Arrah ; the success of the last-named being such, 
remarks the Director, as to il lift it at once to a level with the great Bengal 
schools, a position which no zillah school in Behar has hitherto 
approached.” The Gya zillah school with 504 pupils passed only two 
candidates in the third division ; and the Director attributes this unsatis- 
factory result to the fact that the school (like others in Behar) has outgrown, 
owing to its late rapid increase, not only its building accommodation, nut its 
establishment, which has accordingly been considerably strengthened. Zillah 
schools of the second class, numbering 175 pupils and upwards, have increased 
from 9 to 12, by the rise of the Baraset, Dinageporo, and Bogra schools to 
this class. Among them the Bankoora school has for two years taken the 
highest place. At the last examination it passed eight candidates out of 12, 
three of them in the first division — a result which, as the Magistrate remarks, 
is attained by few first-class zillah schools and by none of the second-class. 
The Furreedpore and Barrackpore schools, also aid well. In the Baraset 
school it is satisfactory to observe that, of 103 new pupils 'admitted during 
the year, 33 were Mahomedans, who were enabled to attend the school by the 
increase lately made in the amount of its Mohsin grant. The Mozufforpore 
school is described by the Director as the only unsatisfactory zillah school in 
the Patna Division, and as needing the Inspector’s closest attention in all 
classes leading up to the Entrance. The last place in tho list is occupied by 
the Noakholly zillah school, from which only one candidate passed in the 
third division, out of nine sent up. Every boy in the Entrance class is said to 
have suffered from malarious fever. Among third-class schools, which are 
almost exclusively confined to the divisions of Bhagulporo, Chota Nagpore, 
and Orissa, the Balasore, Hazaribagh, Maldah, and Purulia schools stand 
at the head of the list. The others pass no more than one or two candidates 
each year, and many of them, owing to their small private income, can afford 
only a weak staff of teachers. The Chaibassa school, for example, has a 
head-master, a second-master on Ks. 30, and a pundit, who are assisted by 
the education clerk. It is held in the same building as, and is practically a 
development of, the model school for Kols ; it is kept up for the immediate 
benefit of the Bengali and Hindustani residents, and in the hope that Kol boys, 
who already read to tho middle standard, may be brought up in course of 
time to the Entrance Examination. 

18. The system of net grants to Government schools, in accordance 
with which the amount at credit of the school at the close of tho year is 
re-granted to it for the following year, continues to work well. The schools 
began the year with a credit balance in their favour amounting to Rs. 09,441, 
which was slightly increased to Rs. 70,122 at its close; but meanwhile the 
schools had incurred expenditure out of their surplus income during tho year 
to tho amount of Rs. 19,481, all of which was spent, without any cost to 
Government beyond the sanctioned net grant, in strengthening or rewarding 
the teaching staff, in adding new buildings, . or in supplying new furniture, 
books, or prizes. The policy of Government with regard to net grant schools is 
thus described : 

** It is thoroughly understood that all expenditure of an ordinary kind in tho main- 
tenance of, or in additions to, the buildings must do met from the oredit balanoe of the sohool ; 
and it is only in exceptional oases, where large expenditure upon extensions is needed, that 
an application is made to Government for a special grant. Even in these cases at least half 
the cost must be defrayed from local sources. ’ 

19. The increase in the number of aided high schools from 85 to 88 is 
not caused by a simple addition of three to the number existing in the 
previous year, but is the net result of considerable changes in schools of this 
class. Eight schools have been raised from the middle to the high class, and 
two reduced from high to middle schools. New grants have been given to 
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throe schools, and from six the grants have been withdrawn on the ground of 
continued inefficiency. Conspicuous notice is given in*the report to the Feringi 
Bazar aided school in the town of Chittagong, which was formerly a middle 
school and was raised during the year to the high class. 

44 Some local opposition ” writes the Direotor, “ was raised to its elevation to the high olass, 
on the insufficient ground that it might injure the collegiate school. It has done no injury to 
that school, having, as the Joint Inspector points out, tapped new souroes of supply. The 
number of pupils has risen from 219 to 303, recruited from the Eurasian and Mahomedan 
inhabitants of the quarter ; and its fee-receipts have increased from Us. 60 or Bs. 7 0 to 
Bs. 150 a month. The sohool has received warm assistance and support from Mr. W. U. 
Campbell, an influential tea-planter of Chittagong, who has undertaken the management 
of the sohool, is a liberal subscriber to its cost, and nos contributed Bs. 2,000 to the ereotion 
of a new bungalow, now approaching completion.” 

The Director rightly urges that no Government school has any good 
ground to resent the uprising of a good and well-managed private school in its 
neighbourhood, even tnough its fee-receipts may be thereby diminished. The 
general extension of education at a cheap rate is a solid gain to those benefited 
by it, outweighing the loss of pupils and of income which any individual 
school may suffer, and which a zealous head -master naturally regards with 
regret. 

44 If the sohool,” remarks the Direotor, 44 beoomes in time good enough to take the 
plaoo of the Government school, there is a still more solid ana permanent gain. Of 
course if the new sohool is essentially a bad one, real and often lasting harm is done ; the 
discipline of both schools suffers ; and a lower standard, both of instruction and of oonduot, 
is substituted for a higher. But it may be hoped that the evil is in this case temporary, 
and that, though a badly-managed sohool may do harm for a time, it oontains the seeds 
of its own extinction. There is a large and growing demand for English education at a 
cheap rate, and if any sohool whioh springs into existence to satisfy that demand does not 
possess the elements of permanent existence, it has at any rate stimulated the desire for 
education, whioh does not oeose with its disappearance.” 

20. Unaided higher class schools have increased from 63 to 64. In the 
Presidency Division there are 1 7 schools of this class ; in the Burdwan Division 
there are 12, three new schools having been opened and three closed. In the 
Dacca Division there are ten unaided schools, three having been newly opened. 
The Maharajah’s school at Durbhunga has been raised to the high class ; and it 
now occupies, like the Maharajah’s school at Burdwan, the position of a zillah 
sohool, there being no Government school in eithor station. A few schools, 
nominally of the nigh class, are described as starting up once a year, two or 
three months before the Entrance examination, for the purpose of granting 
certificates of eligibility to candidates rejected at the test examination of 
other schools. Schools of this class, remarks the Director, are most injurious 
to discipline, and the University has lately inflicted a fatal blow on them by 
the salutary regulation that no candidate can be sent up by a school in which 
he has not read for six months. 

21. Middle English schools have increased from 540 with 31,490 pupils 
to 554 with 32,812 pupils. Of these only eight are Government schools ; 432 
being aided and 114 unaided. Aided schools show a net increase ( i.e . an 
excess of new over cancelled grants) of ten, which is thus explained. 
Twelve grants have been cancelled, and 31 new grants given ; eight middle 
have been raised to high schools, and two high schools reduced to middle ; five 
middle English schools have been converted into vernacular, and three verna- 
cular into English ; while the Anglo-Hindi school at Darjeeling has been 
made the zillah school of the district. The foregoingfigures do not, however, 
give a complete statement of the existing means of English education. The 
orders by which middle English schools were placed upon a vernacular basis 
allowed the addition of an English class, locally maintained, to any efficient 
vernacular school ; the school being nevertheless still classed as vernacular until, 
by passing candidates at the Middle English Scholarship Examination, it had 
gained the right to recognition as an English school. Very general use has 
been made of this concession. In the Presidency Division 28 vernacular 
schools have added an English class, and 33 in the Burdwan Division. In 
Behar the privilege of learning English, in addition to the vernacular, has been 
warmly welcomed, and has proved, in the Director’s opinion, to be an effectual 
safeguard against the rapid and inevitable decline with which, until lately, 
vernacular schools were threatened. There are hardly any aided schools of 
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this class in Behar ; but the model or Government vernacular scIioqIh have 
introduced English classes at local cost in large numbers — two in Qya, six in 
Shahabad, six in Sarun, five in Mozufferpore, and two in Durbhunga. Of these, 
and of the similar schools in Bengal Proper, some have succeeded in passing 
candidates for the English scholarship, and have thus gained the right to be 
called English schools; but it is evident that there are throughout the* country 
many more opportunities of learning English than the returns of schools at 
first sight show ; and there can be little doubt about the value, of a system 
which promotes this result, or about its tendency to constantly increasing 
expansion. 

22. The policy of placing middle English schools on a vernacular basis 
has now been practically, in most cases warmly, accepted ; and the opposition 
which at the outset Avas not unnaturally aroused by so radical a change in 
the system of education has almost entirely died away. The chief interosr of 
the question at the present moment seems to lie in the possibility of oxtending 
the system to high English schools. The Director draws attention to 
an important experiment that is now being carried out in the Presidency 
Division. 

“ In Marcli 1 H79, ” lie writes, “ I made proposals to Government with the object of encourag- 
ing, hero mid there, the amalgamation of a vernacular school withn neighbouring high class 
English school ; the proposed inducement being to allow the pupils of the vernacular department 
of the joint school still to competo for vernacular scholarships. I pointed out that such an 
amalgamation, besides having tlio advantage of economy, would pr<ibably tend to the substi- 
tution of tho vernacular for English throughout the lower classes of higher English schools, 
and thus we should take tho first steps towards a reform which I believe to ho as applicable 
to higher as to middle English schools. My proposals were sanctioned, and I was directed 
to notice tho subject specially in future reports. Four schools havo effected t he amalgamation ; 
those of Ranaghat, Meherporo, and Ivooshtea in Nuddea, and Taki in tho 24-Perguunahs. 
Tho case of the Ranaghat school deserves particular notice. The five highest classes of the 
school read the ordinary Entrance school course without change. Rut the next four el asses, 
the 6th to tho Otli, winch include tho four highest classes of the old vernacular school, read 
the Vernacular Scholarship Course, with tho addition of English as a language for one hour a 
day. The two lowost classes, tho 10th and Hth, which include also tho lowost classes of the 
old vernacular school, read the vernacular only. * So far as has yet been observed,’ writes 
the Inspector, ‘nothing hut good has followed the change. The number of pupils in the 
joint school is 60 in exoess of the numbers before returned for both schools, and the fee 
receipts are larger. It is tme that at Ranaghat no provision is made for those who wish to 
read the vernacular only ; nor is it nocessary, for at Ranaghat ovory pupil desires to road 
English also, as is shown by the fact that English teaching had boon previously introduced 
into the middle vernacular school. The amalgamation is confessedly an experiment, and it 
is too early yot to say that it is an assured success ; so far decidedly good effects havo 
accrued. The pupils of the lower classes of the old higher English school are getting a 
sound vernacular training, and those of the old vemaoular school are learning English more 
systematically, and are under better discipline than before. The number of pupils lias 
increased, tho success at the Vernacxdar Scholarship Examination is greuter, and finally the 
consolidated grant to the joint school is less than the sum of tho grants before given.’ A 
proposal has also been put forward to effeot a similar amalgamation in tho cose of the zillali 
schools of Baraset and Jessoro.” 

The experiment is unquestionably one of the first importance, and 
its progress, and tho success which attends it, should bo carefully watched. 

23. The Middle English Scholarship Examination of 1879 was tho first 
under the new system ; the subjects of examination comprising the full Verna- 
cular Scholarship Course, with English added as a languago only. It is 
important therefore to compare the results of an examination under the now 
with those of the previous year under the old system. In 1878, 315 schools 
sent candidates to tho examination ; and from 266 schools 594 candidates 
passed. In 1879 341 schools sent candidates; and from 271 schools 
592 candidates passed. The general result is that a considerably larger 
number of schools competed by the new standard, and that a few more 
actually reached that standard ; while the number of successful candidates 
was just short of that in the previous year. “ That the loss has been no 
greater, ” the Director urges, “ shows the ease, and even the success, with 
which the change has been carried out.” 

“ The schools began to be set upon their new footing in January 1878, and the reorgan- 
ization went on t hroughout that year. Some schools were slower than others in meeting the 
emergency. When their first-class pupils, who up to December 1877 had been learning 
English and no vernacular, had to go up in October 1879 to an e xamin ation which comprised 
the full vernacular standard, they were unquestionably placed at a disadvantage. In the 
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vernacular they had to compote with hoys who had for years been studying that language 
exclusively under well trained pundits ; while their English reading had latterly been confined 
to one or two hours a day, instead of the four or five hours which candidates of previous 
years had spent over English books. That the loss has been no greater shows the ease, and 
even the success, with which the change has been carried out.” 

Thor© is certainly no ground for dissatisfaction with the results of this 
first examination under the new system. It is clear that the margin of in- 
efficient schools is steadily diminishing. In 1877 303 schools competed 
at the middle English examination, and 247 successfully; in 1878 315 schools 
competed, and 200 successfully ; and in 1879 341 competed, and 271 
successfully. The reports of the Director and tlio Inspectors give full, and 
complete .Accounts of tho schools that are still inefficient; the causes of failure, 
the measures taken for improvement, and the prospects of success being 
detailed in each caso. 

24. Middle vernacular schools have increased from 1.061 with 52,607 
pupils to 1,085 with 54,562 pupils. Of tho whole number 175 are Government 
model schools, 820 are aided, and 90 unaided. But the facts are not really 
so favourable as these figures indicate. The class of aided schools includes 
those middle schools which are aided from the primary grant; and the Director 
explains that 39 Sanskrit tols, aided from this source, have been included 
under tho hoad of middle schools, instead of, as before, under primary schools. 
Excluding these, and also an increaso of ten in the number of circle schools of 
the middle class, there is a net loss of 13 grant-in-aid schools, which has been 
brought about by steady adherenco to tho system <»f withdrawing grants from 
schools that aro hopelessly inefficient. From 24 schools grants have been 
withdrawn ; while only 1 1 now schools have been aided. To tho Middle Verna- 
cular Scholarship Examination 850 schools sent candidates, and candidates passed 
from 614 of these schools. In tho previous year 837 schools competed, and 
597 successfully ; but the number of successful candidates at the later exami- 
nation was only 1,423, or 114 loss than in tho previous year. This unsatisfactory 
result has been confined to tho Bhagulpore Division and to Eastern Bengal. 
In Bhagulpore tlio examinations in two important districts had to be set aside, 
tho questions having been allowed, owing to the ncgloct of obvious precautions, 
to become known. In the Eastern Bongal circle there was a decrease of 172 
successful candidates compared with the previous year. Tho loss was common 
to every district, and to every class of schools ; and the unanimous statement of 
tho local officers, that tho questions were above tho ordinary standard of diffi- 
culty, must bo accented as tho only explanation of so widespread a failure. 
It is urged that such variations of standard are an almost necessary incident 
of the system of separato examinations for each circle ; but their occurrence 
is much to bo regretted, as causing not only injury and disappointment to the 
candidates concerned, but discouragement to tho schools which send them. 
The Director states that the alternative system of a comfnon examination for all 
districts in Bengal Proper is under consideration, though he points out that the 
number of candidates to be examined would be a probable cause of difficulty 
and delay. 

25. Lower vernacular schools have decreased from 1,541 to 1,498; but 
the pupils reading in them havo increased from 53,391 to 54,296. Tho loss in 
schools has been chiefly confined to those aided from tho primary grant, the 
number of which has fallen from 1,267 to 1,232. This result is owing to the 
gen oral introduction of the system of payment-by-results, which compels 
district officers to withdraw high grants from individual schools in order to 
spread their allotments over a wider area. None but the most successful of 
these schools now receive stipends, with the result that the schools as a class 
are rapidly gaining in efficiency. The Lower Vernacular Scholarship Exami- 
nation shows a very remarkable increase in the success of this class of schools. 
Of 1,139 schools that sent candidates to the examination, 817 were successful, 
passing 1,652 candidates. The number of competing schools was greater by 
127 than in the previous year ; of successful schools by 111, of candidates by 
333, and of passed candidates by 394. “ There is no doubt,” the Director 

writes, “ about the progress made by these schools, their stability, and their 
great usefulness in tho place which they occupy as the necessary link between 
the indigenous schools ox the country and the departmental system of organized 
instruction.” 
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Primary Education. 

26. The total number of primary schools has advanced from 29,270 with 
f/31,064 pupils to 35,258 with 013,452 pupils. Of these 6,266 with 76,145 
pupils are indigenous patshalas, tols, and maktabs, receiving no aid in any shape 
from Government. Of the remainder, 28,736 schools aro primary schools 
aided from the primary grant; the rest being Government, or grant-in-aid, or 
circlo primaries. Besides primary schools, the primary grant also supports 112 
middle vernacular and 1,232 lower vernacular schools. In round numbers, 
the area covered by the primary grant has boon extended so as to include 6,000 
additional schools and 93,000 additional pupils. In tho Burdwan Division 700 
new schools have been added, in Orissa 900, in Eastern Bengal 900, in the 
Patna Division 2,000, and in Bhagulpore 1,000. Tho system of payment-by- 
results, to tho adoption of which this increase is to be ascribed, has now been 
introduced in one form or another into all but eleven of the districts in Bengal. 
The various modifications of the system aro described at length in the 
Director’s report In the Midnnporo scheme, the problem of economising a 
primary allotment and an inspecting staff, which wero sufficient for a system of 
stipendiary schools, in sucli a way as to bring under supervision tho largo outer 
circlo of indigenous patshalas, was met by tho plan of small rewards after 
annual and central examinations, in tho conduct of which a local committee of 
villagers was associated with tho inspecting officers. This system, with 
only slight modifications, has been adopted in all tho other districts of the 
Burdwan Division ; in the districts of Dacca, Backergungo, and Tipperah ; 
and, with the partial retention of the old system of fixed stipends, in Nuddea, 
Jessore, Moorshcdabad, Rajshahye, and Manbhoom. In the 24-Pergunnahs, 
Dinagepore, and Rungporc a similar system prevails, with tho substitution 
of quarterly for annual examinations. Into all tho districts of tho Patna 
and Bhagulpore Divisions a system devised by tho Inspector, Babu Bhoo- 
deb Mookerjea, and known as tho chief-guru system, has boon introduced. 
A district is parcelled out into a convenient number of circles, and over 
each of these is placed a chief guru, usually tho guru of a stipendiary 
school, and always the most prominent among tho teachers of the circle. Tho 
chief guru is charged with tho inspection and supervision of all the patshalas in 
his circle ; ho is tho medium of communication between the inspecting officers 
and the schools ; and he takes the place occupied by the village committee in 
the Midnapore system. Tho three districts of Orissa have adopted a system 
very similar to that of Behar. In this division, however, the chief gurus or 
‘ abadhans,’ in addition to their work of inspection and supervision, are also 
employed in teaching tho abadhans of their respective circles; and in tho 
Cuttack district, by a recent development of the same system, the appoint- 
ment of five abadhans, charged with tho sole duty of inspection, has relieved the 
circle abadhans of tho greater part of their inspecting work, and converted 
them mainly into peripatetic teachers. In the districts of Bogra, Pubna, Jul- 
pigoreo, Darjeeling, Mymensingh, Furreedpore, Noakholly, Chittagong, Lohar- 
dugga, Hazaribagh and Singbhoom, the old system of fixed stipends still 
prevails. In all, however, the stipends are regulated by the condition and 
progress of the schools, and in most some steps have been taken towards the 
introduction of a more elastic system. 

27. In the 24-Pergunnahs a change for the better has been made by 
holding the quarterly examinations at centres instead of in each village. In 
Nuddea, by some apparent mismanagement, the notices of examination were 
not delivered to the gurus in time for them to be present at the examination 
centres, and the amount set aside for rewards could not be distributed for 
want of candidates. In Jessore the system of payment-by-results has been 
oxtended since the close of the official year to a second sub-aivision, with the 
object of introducing it throughout the district, should it prove successful there. 
In Moorshedabad the number of indigenous schools is known to be small, and 
consequently the system of payment- by-results has not been attended with 
much success. In the districts of Burdwan and Bankoora tho system 
of ‘ small stipends and large rewards’ is in force, and has proved very 
successful. The Midnapore district heads the list, with a total number 
of 71,200 pupils in schools of all schools, the 24-Pergunnahs district 
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following with CO, 300 scholars. In these two districts, and in Burdwan 
and Bankoora, tho proportion of pupils to population varies from 27*3 to 28*3 
per thousand. All of them are surpassed by the Balasore district, in which 417 
per thousand of the population are at school. In tho Rajshahye district the 
results system has been introduced into 3 out of 1 i thanas, the schools 
being examined for rewards every two months. In Dinagepore, besides tho 
system of quarterly examinations, a payment of Rs. 2 a month is made for 
every twenty children attending the school. In the Darjeeling district, 
beyond a slight increase in tho number of schools, no change of importance 
has taken place ; but in Independent Sikkim the Rajah has to some extent 
anticipated the wishes of Government by making grants amounting to Rs. 495 
to the principal monasteries to which schools are attached. In tho Dacca 
district tho system of central examinations has been introduced; the keeping 
of attendance registers and account-books, and tho periodical submission of 
returns, being important elements in determining the amount of rewards. In 
Backergunge a combined system of stipends and of payment-by-results has 
proved singularly successful. In Tipperah a strong effort has beon made 
to bring unaided* maktabs, in which the recitation of tho Koran is the only 
subject taught, within reach of the system of rewards. Prizes were offered, 
both to teachers and to pupils, for proficiency in tho simplest subjects of verna- 
cular instruction ; and tho aid of influential villagers was enlisted by associating 
them with the inspecting officers in the work of examination and in the distri- 
bution of rewards. In Chittagong the system of payment-by-results was 
introduced into tho most advanced of tho thanas, but tho experiment was 
held to have failed, and the scheme was abandoned. A similar -system, which 
lmd been set on foot in Noakholly, was discontinued by the Magistrate on the 
unexplained ground that any attempt to introduce the Midnapore system 
must provo ruinous to tho patshalas. In the Patna Division the chief-guru 
system was adopted towards tho close of the year in the districts of Gya, 
Mozufforpore, and Durbhunga, and it was more fully developed in the districts of 
Patna and Sarun. The Magistrates generally have expressed cordial approval 
of tho working of tho system, as they have also in tho division of Bhagulpore. 
In tho Monghyr and Bhagulpore districts the system is said to have reached 
its extremo limits, and to embrace the whole numbor of existing schools. In the 
Sonthal Pergunnahs it is less successful, being, as the Assistant Inspector points 
out, much more fully adapted to the requirements of races which have indigenous 
schools and teachers of their own, than to the promotion of education amongst 
an uncivilised people for whom special agencies are required. The chief part 
of the work of educating the Sonthals has been left to the Church Mission 
Society and the Indian Homo Mission, and they have been very successful 

in bringing tho people under instruction. The total number of Sonthal 

pupils is now 2,306 ; and of these a small number attend middle schools 
not under missionary management, — a fact which affords some indication that 
tho Sonthals are beginning to appreciate education of a class abovo the 

primary. In tho district of Hazaribagh an extraordinary system of payment 

has been introduced. That of rewards aftor examination, which was being 
steadily pushed throughout the district, was suddenly stopped, and in its place 
a hard-and fast capitation system was introduced. The amount of stipend 
was to be determined, not by tho average attendance, but by the monthly roll- 
number as shown in the registers of the gurus, supplemented, it is true, by 
a slight progress test. Hast year the less objectionable system in force in 

- No 1025. , 1 , 00 , 1 20 ti, October 1879, Dohardugga, according to which stipends were 
from (loveriimont to Director, Public determined by the averago attendance of pupils, 
iminu-tioii. was condemned* by the Commissioner and by 

Government ; and it is not clear what advantages are claimed for a system 
which insists less on progress than on mere attendance, and in which no 
further guarantee of attendance is secured than inclusion in a register. In 
Singbhoom the system of stipends is supplemented by quarterly rewards, which 
has had a good effect in stimulating gurus to improve their schools. In the 
Orissa Division the system in force in Cuttack and Balasore was introduced 
during the year into the Pooree district. All the patshalas in Pooree that 
sent pupils for examination, and all but 11 out of 6,000 pupils examined, 
gained rewards, — a fact which seems to indicate not so much any- unusual 
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superiority in the schools, as a desire to make the system at the outset 
popular. Balasore takes the lead of all districts in Bengal as regards tho spread 
of education ; but the Magistrate of Cuttack keenly contests tho accuracy of 
tho returns, denying that Balasore can bo educationally so lor ahead of 
Cuttack as the figures would show ; the proportion of pupils to population 
being os 4 17 per 1,000 for Balasore and 21 2 for Cuttack. In tho Tributary 
Mehnls considerable progress is being made; tho schools are increasing in 
numbers and advancing in class; pupils compete with success at all scholarship 
examinations up to tho middle vernacular standard ; and tho system of pay* 
ment-by-residts has been introduced and is being gradually extended. It is 
believed that there are not less than 2,000 indigenous schools scattered over 
the tributary estates of Orissa, so that tho system of payment-by-results seems 
to be specially adapted to the circumstances of tho locality. 

European and Eurasian Education. 

28 . There is an addition of one to tho number of schools for tho education 
of Europeans and Eurasians, caused by tho opening of tho Government 
Railway school at • Kurseong. This school was established primarily for the 
education, at a cheap rate, of tho children of persons employed on State 
Railways, but its benefits have lately beon extended to employds in the 
Public Works and Telegraph Departments, and it is also thrown open to the 
general public at higher rutis of fees. The Eastern Bengal Railway Com- 
pany contribute a grant of Rs. 100 a month in aid of tho schooling fees paid 
by persons in its service. Tho liberal terms on which a thorough and sound 
education is offered in a delightful climate have pi-oved to be attractive, and 
tho applications for admission are in excess of tho present accommodation. Tho 
school is accordingly to bo now removed to more spacious and convenient 
quarters on Dow Hill above Kurseong. Tho total number of schools for 
Europeans and Eurasians is 47 ; of which one is a Government school, 38 
are aided schools, and eight are unaided. Of these 29, with 3,098 pupils, are 
in Calcutta and 18 with 835 pupils are outsido Calcutta. The schools in 
Calcutta are very numerous, and are so distributed as to make ample provision 
for tho needs of those concerned. Among them tho Calcutta Froo School, the 
Catholic Male Orphanage, and the Entally Loretto for girls, aro conspicuous 
for the good work done by them. Of the schools outsido Calcutta, St. Paul’s 
at Darjeeling seems to be making tho most rapid advance. It is now preparing 
pupils for the First Arts examination. Six aro railway schools, of which those 
at Jamalpore and Buxar aro the best. 

Female Education. 

29. Tho total number of girls’ schools has increased from 543 with 
12,497 pupils to 657 with 14,870 pupils. In addition to these the number 
of girls reading in boys’ schools has advanced from 11,235 to 13,643, the 
increase being chiefly due to tho rewards which in many districts aro 
given to gurus in consideration of tho attendance of girls at school. T he 
Betliune school in Calcutta has now two pupils, who have passed tho 
Entrance and are reading for the First Aits examination. Tho establish- 
ment of the school has been much strengthened during the year, and tho 
net grant raised' from Rs. 650 to Rs. 750 a month. The only other Govern- 
ment school, the Eden school at Dacca, has an attendance of 147 pupils. 
Some of these have passed the Lower Vernacular Scholarship Examina- 
tion, and are now reading for the middle standard. Tho standard of education 
in girls’ schools throughout the country is gradually rising. Three girls in 
Moorshedabad, one from the Serajgunge school, three in Mymonsing, and 
four in Chittagong, passed the Primary Scholarship Examination. In Tipporah 
two gilds passed the lower vernacular and six the primary examination. 
The girls’ scholarship examination in the districts of the Burdwau Division 
was as usual carried out by the Uttarpara Hitakari Sabha. Of 49 candidates, 
12 passed the final examination, and- 30 by lower standards ; 30 girls were 
selected for scholarships. The Balasore Zenana Association is spoken of as 
doing useful work. 

30. Of 2,119 pupils redding in zenanas, or in schools connected with 
zenana agencies, who were examined by Mrs. Wheeler, 1,861 were in the lower 
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primary stage, 200 in tho higher primary, and 58 in the middle stage; none 
of those examined had reached the upper stage. Of those in the middle stage, 
30 were pupils taught and examined in their own houses, that is, strictly 
zenana pupils, — a fact which shows, as pointed out by the Director, that the 
work done in the zenanas is not without tangible results. At the same time 
the report conclusively proves that the groat obstacle which besots the work 
of teaching in tho zenanas is the absence of anything like steady attendance. 
Very fow of the pupils, not exceeding 10 per cent in the case of any mission, 
had been under instruction for more than a year, even though the ages of tho 
pupils ranged from 8 to 14, 15, and even 10 years. E v o n in tho case of those 
pupils who have been for moro than two years under instruction, it is 
observed by the Inspectress that tho attendance of many has been “off and on,” 
or that they have “resumed their studies after a long interval.” It is quite 
evident that there is as yet in girls’ schools nothing approaching to the regular 
and systematic teaching which is found in boys’ schools. This is a serious 
obstacle to efficient instruction, and it is one for which tho ladies of the 
various missions aro in no way responsible. There are, however, other difficulties 
which might bo removed by fuller co-operation among the different societies. 
It is maintained that, as in former years, too many new schools are opened, 
and that schools aro too frequently removed to now sites, where they come 
into injurious competition with established schools. Of all the agencies, 
tho Church Mission Society stands highest with regard to tho proficiency of 
its pupils, and the Free Church Agency second, and then tho American Mis- 
sion, and the Society for tho Propagation of tho Gospel. Tho Director adds : — 
“ Tlie Church Mission Normal School must again be distinguished for its 
excellent discipline and its success in training teachers, — a distinction which 
was erroneously given in tho last report to another institution.” Towards 
tho close of tho yoar a scheme of examination by standards for all girls’ schools 
was promulgated to tho agencies concerned ; and they were requested to 
arrange their classes according to these standards, with the object of ultimately 
introducing a system by which grants will bo determined by success at the 
examinations. 

Spkcial. Instruction. 

31. Law . — There aro now six Government colleges having a law class 
attached, reading up to tho B. L. degree. All these classes outside the presidency 
lutvo recently been made self-supporting. The number of students in 1879 was 
321 against 227 in 1878. It- is explained that, as students under tho University 
regulations commonly join tho law classes in their fourth year, the numbers 
reading law in any particular year depends very closely upon the numbers 
passing tho First Arts examination in tho year previous : thus in 1877 only 184 
candidates passed tho First Arts standard, and the law classes of 1878 declined 
from 310 to 227 : in December 1878, 208 candidates passed, and the law classes 
of 1879 roso to 321. 

32. Medicine . — Tho number of students in the Modical College at the 
close of tho year was 153 against 208 in 1878-79 and 145 in 1877-78. As 
explained in tho last report, tho numbers in 1878-79 were swelled by an excep- 
tionally largo number of hospital apprentices sent up by the Military Depart- 
ment, and by the re-admission of a large number of candidates who had failed 
at tho preceding examination. The number of graduates passed out of 
college increased from 26 to 72, — a result which is very satisfactory as indi- 
cating successful working up to the new rule of the University ^ which caused 
so many failures in 1878-79) that each candidate must pass in every subject, and 
not merely obtain a certain number of marks on tho aggregate of subjects. The 
number of pupils in tho vernacular medical schools has further decreased to 508. 
In 1877 the schools were attended by 862 pupils, but the numbers have year by 
year decreased as the novelty wore off, and in consequence of tho orders of 
Government limiting the numbers admissible and raising the standard of preli- 
minary Qualification. During the year the general course of education in these 
schools lias been settled on the basis of a valuable report by the Committee 
on Medical Expenditure in Bengal. The object kept in view has been to 
simplify and reduce the subjects of study, and to make the training of the 
pupils more thorough and practical, looking to the work which they will be 
called upon to do in after-life. 
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33. Engineering.. — u During- the year the civil engineering classes wore 
attached, to the Presidency College. After its close they were transferred to 
the new Government Engineering College, at Seebpore near Howrah. Four 
classes, numbering in all about 150 students, have been opened in that college 
for civil engineers, mechanical engineers, civil overseers, and mechanical 
apprentices. This last class is for the present mainly composed of the boys 
from the Dehree school, whence they have been recently transferred. The 
decline in the number of studonts in the Civil Engineering Department of tlio 
Presidency College continued last year, when they fell to 73, against 89 in the 
previous year. The attendance at each of tho vernacular survey schools 
slightly decreased, and the school at Hooghly was closed ; the total number 
in all schools fell from 165 to 138 pupils. Tho number passing the examination 
for the certificate at tho end of their two years’ course fell from 40 to 32. 
The successful candidates from two out of the three schools have no difficulty 
in obtaining employment, being taken up at once by tho district road establish- 
ments.” The Civil Engineering Department sent up 26 candidates to tho 
University Examination, five for tho degree of 13. U. E., and 21 for tho 
License in Civil Engineering, but all failed to pass. The Director points out 
that the subjects in which the students failed were chiofly those of a practical 
character, such as “ carpentry and mechanism,” “strength of materials,” and 
“ practice of building.” The defect in their teaching hitherto has boon tho 
want of practical training, and this defect tho new Collcgo at Seebpore will 
amply supply. Tho characteristic feature of the now college is (as tho Director 
remarks) the combination of study and practical work throughout the course 
from the beginning. Every student is to spend three hours a day in tho 
Government workshops recently established on the river bank adjoining tho 
college, where ho will work with his own hands at tho boncli, the lathe, tho 
forge, or tho foundry. The theoretical work will also bo carried to a high 
standard, both for engineers and for overseers. An application is to bo mado to 
the University to make some changes in their regulations, in order to meet the 
case of engineer studonts. 

34. Industrial Schools . — The European school at Delireo has been transferred, 
as already noticed, to the Seebpore Engineering College. 'The vernacular school 
had 39 pupils at the end of the year, but the removal of tho machinery from 
Dehree to the new workshops at Howrah, and the largo reductions of establish- 
ments on the Soane, make tho early closing of tho school probable. This will 
not really matter if the proposals now under consideration for placing tho 
Bankipore Industrial School on a proper footing are successful. Tho gift of 
a lakh of rupees by Syud Lutf Ali Khan of Patna for this object should make it 
possible to establish a workshop on an adequate scalo, without which no industrial 
school can be of any real use. The Dacca School has been closed for want 
of pupils, and the school at Ranchi, under the Lutheran Mission, dwindled down 
to six pupils owing to the departure of the Superintendent, the Rev. 
Mr. Herzog, on leave to Europe. 

35. School of Art . — The year closed with 76 students on the rolls, the 
same number as in the previous year. Tho Principal, while remarking on the 
extraordinary aptitude for draughtsmanship evinced by two Parsi students, 
reports that the Bengalis also show great quickness and proficiency in art work, 
and expresses regret that the passed pupils of the school are not more largely 
employed in Government offices as draughtsmen. Tho Director might very well 
invite the Surveyor-General and other heads of offices to inspect the school 
and judge of the proficiency of the students. The Art Gallery attached has 
now 65 works of art, of which 53 are the property of Government. Tho 
number of its European visitors during the, year was 402, and of Native 
visitors 1,801. 

36. Normal Schools . — The number of Normal schools at work during 
the year was 15, there being seven of the first grade, viz. those of Calcutta, 
Hooghly, Dacca, Patna, Rungpore, Ranchi, and Cuttack ; one of the second 
grade at Chittagong; and seven of the third grade at Julpigoree, Moteehari, 
Hazaribagh, Purulia, Chaibassa, Balasore, and Pooree. In the Vernacular 
Mastership Examination 219 candidates appeared including 16 private students, 
of whom 133 obtained certificates, 32 of the first grade, 45 of the second, and 
56 of the third. Only one private student obtained a certificate, and that of 
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the third, grade. The Hooghly and Beauleah schools were, as in the previous 
years, first and second respectively in the results of examination. The Dacca 
school, which has for some time past suffered from the superior attraction of the 
medical and survey schools of that place, is again roviving under pressuro of the 
increased demand for certificated pundits The Beauleah school has during the 
year boen transferred to Rungpore, it having been found that students from the 
backward districts of Rungpore and Dinagcpore would not, even with stipends, 
study at Beauleah. The Patna school is the only ono that trains teachers in 
English. It had 21 students in tho English, and 43 in the Vornacular Depart- 
ment. It is expected that tho number will increase as the demand for teachers in 
English schools grows in Bohar. Certificates were granted to 349 gurus trained 
in third grade Normal schools. These mon help materially to improve the 
standard of efficiency in village schools, and it would be satisfactory to see 
them trained in greater numbers. 

37. Madrasms . — Tho number of pupils in the Madrassas of Calcutta, 
Hooghly. Rajshahye, Dacca, Chittagong and Jora”hat was 777, having 
increased by over 100. (These figures take no account of the Anglo-Pcrsian 
Department of the Calcutta institution, which is merely a high-class English 
school for Maliomedans.) All tho Madrassas have now been organized on tho 
model of tho Calcutta institution, which is composed of a senior or college 
department with four classes, and a junior department; and all have worked 
up to tho Calcutta standard. At tho central examination of Madrassas for 
1879, 170 candidates appeared and 97 passed ; 30 in tho first, 17 in tho second, 
and 44 in tho third divisions. Tho Director remarks : — 

“Those results «lo not compare favourably with those of last yoar, when 112 passed out 

of 1(>7 candidates 18 in the first division, 28 in the second, and 8(> in tho third. The 

decrease is confined to tho first-yonr classes, in which thoro were only 45 for examination, of 
whom 18 passed, as against (50, of whom 40 passed in the year before. In other classes 
there is an improvement. The explanation appears to ho that tho classes, which have been 
increasing in number year by year, aro outgrowing the power of tho teaching staff, which 
was sanctioned at a time when the standard taught v» as much lower — a state of things which 
would ehioily affect the lower classes.” 

Taking tho Calcutta Madrassa as a whole, there wero 1 ,033 students at 
tho closo of tho year against 1,015 in the year preceding; 232 in the Arabic 
Department, 395 in tho Anglo-Pcrsian Department, and 406 in tho Branch 
school ; 059 aro English and 374 Oriental students. There was a very satisfac- 
tory increase in tho attendance at tho Chittagong Madrassa, tho numbers rising 
from 126 to 204, accounted for by tho opening of an elementary or preparatory 
class acting as a feeder to tho rogular classes. 

38. It is appropriate to notice here the proportion of Maliomedans to Hindus 
in schools of all classes throughout Bengal. The following table gives tho 
figures : — 


Hindus. M a homed a ns. 



Total number 

Numbor of 

Percentage 

Number of 

Percentage of 


of pupils. 

pupils. 

of pupiN. 

pupils. 

pupils. 

Arts colleges 

*1,739 

1,592 

91 5 

93 

5 3 

High English schools 

38,618 

31,785 

90*0 

3.421 

88 

Middle , t M 

32,812 

28,179 

868 

4,078 

124 

Middle vernacular ,, 

55,610 

<7,627 

85 '4 

7,553 

13 5 

Lower ,, „ 

54,371 

41,606 

82 0 

8,910 

16*4 

Primary „ ,, 

612,329 

471,870 

770 

127,352 

20*8 

Professional colleges 

617 

471 

86- 1 

15 

2 

Technical schools 

+799 

584 

73 0 

143 

17 9 

Normal ,, 

1,250 

474 

37 9 

36 

29 


• Exclusive of those in unaided colleges, 
t Ditto of those in tho Government School of Art. 


Upon this tho Director remarks : — 

“Tho Mahomedau population of Bengal forms, according to the last census, 314 per cent 
of tho whole, while tho school population is no highor than 18 4 per cent. Of tho whole 
school-going population tho proportion of Hindus steadily rises, and that of Maliomedans as 
steadily falls, as wo pass from tho lower to the liigher classes of instruction. . In technical 
schools tho proportion of Mahomedau pupils is higher than in any other olass. This is 
largely duo to tho fact that tho medical and survey schools of Patna contain considerably 
more Maliomedans than Hindus, the Hindus of Behar not having as yet taken freely to 
instruction of that kind.” 

The total number of Maliomedans under instruction was, however, 159,191 
against 131,998 in tho previous year, and 111,645 in 1877-78. * 
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39. Sanskrit Title Examination . — The institution of a special examination 
in Sanskrit literature, law, philosophy, and the Vedas, and the grant of titles of' 
honor to those who pass, in order, to encourage the study of Sanskrit 
among private students, was noticed in last year’s report. At the first 
examination in April 1879, 52 candidates appeared, of whom 24 obtained titles.' 
This year 61 presented themselves for examination, of whom 30 passed. Several 
wealthy members of the Hindu community have come forward to supply rewards 
to successful competitors, and the examination is said to be likely to become a 
popular institution in Bengal. 

40. Agricultural Scholarships . — The Lieutenant-Governor believing that 
agricultural science, like any other branch of knowledge, can only be efficiently 
taught by those who have made it a special study, and thoroughly understand 
it themselves, has sanctioned the establishment of two scholarships of £200 a 
year each, tenable for 2£ years by natives of the province who may have passed 
the B. A. examination on the physical side, and are willing to undergo a full 
course of instruction at the Agricultural College, Cirencester. When the 
Government has at its disposal a staff of trained agriculturists, it will be time 
enough to undertake the scientific examination of indigenous agriculture in 
Bengal, and establish colleges and schools for grafting on eastern practice, as 
far as may be found possible or desirable, the ascertained results of Western 
research. 

Scholarships. 


41. The following table shows the distribution of scholarships during tho 


year : — 

Cl ms of scholarships. 


Senior ... , , 

Junior 

Middle English 7 
Do. Vernacular ) 

Lower „ 

Primary „ 

Girls 

Civil Engineering (graduate) 
Medical College 
Moli s in 

Sanskrit Collego 
Art School 



Sanctioned grant. 

Actual expenditure 



in 1S7U-8U. 


Us. 

Re. 


... 24,720 

26,733 


43,920 

43,358 


63,400 

f 10,785 
l 32,330 


16,000 

12,435 


... 18,000 

13,223 


1,800 

194 


... 6,000 

4,416 


... 4,800 

3,956 


9,072 

9,072 


... 2,832 

2,832 


1,200 

1,200 

Total 

... 1,80,744 

1*59,634 


School-books. 

42. In Bengal Proper school-books in both English and Vernacular are 
constantly being produced. Before a book can be used in a Government or 
aided school, it must be placed on the authorized list of the Central Committee. 
The schools then choose which of tho books they will read for tho departmental 
examinations in which only the subjects are fixed. It is satisfactory to learn that 
school managers almost invariably select tho best books of their class. In 
Behar and Orissa a stimulus has to be given to authorship by the offer of 
rewards for vernacular school-books. The production of works in Hindi and 
Oriya during the year has, under this arrangement, been fairly active. The 
recent orders of Government enforcing the general use of the Nagri or Kaithi 
character in the Courts of Behar may be expected to exercise a marked 
influence in the outturn of books from the vernacular press : — 

“ The people,” writes the Inspector, “ will now find one great obstaole to the study of 
their own vernacular removed, and the vemaoular schools will to a great extent be relieved 
from the difficult attempt to combine the teaohing of two or three oharaoters. The progress 
of an indigenous vemaoular literature will, under such oiroumstanoes, be only a question 
of time.” 

43. The Lieutenant-Governor has again to acknowledge with thnnlca the 
service rendered to the cause of education in Bengal by the able staff, 
European and Native, working under the Director of Public Instruction. 
Mr. Croft continues to superintend the Department with an ability and zeal 
which leave nothing to be desired. To Mr. Tawney, who officiated as Director 
for three months during Mr. Croft’s absence, the Lieutenant-Governor’s acknow- 
ledgments are also due. 



( 18 ) 

Order. — Ordered, that a copy oi this Resolution be forwarded to the 
Director of Public Instruction for information and guidance. <- 

Ordered^ also that copies be forwarded to all Commissioners of divisions 
for their information and guidance and for communication to 'District Magis- 
trates and District Committees. * 

By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal) 

A. MACKENZIE, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 

Circular No. 20. 

Copt forwarded to the 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


Calcutta, 

The 12 th November 1880. 


C. W. BOLTON, 

Undersecretary to the Govt, of Bengal. 


V. X. QemJttt. No. 780*30— 607— 17*11*80. 








